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THE 


COST  OF  CAEEGWYN 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  now  Micliaelmas  day_,  and  a  montli  since 
the  funeral.  It  was  also  Friday,,  and  market-day  at 
Bangor. 

In  this  montli  several  things  have  occurred.  In 
the  first  place^  Simeon-'s  hay  has  been  finished. 
Richard  Rowlands  and  two  or  three  other  young 
men,  acting  the  good  neighbourly  part  through 
many  difficulties  of  weather,  which  after  the  long 
drought  became  very  wet  and  unfavourable,  managed 
by  availing  themselves  of  any  better  chance,  morning 
or  evening,  at  length  to  get  it  made,  and  brought 
home  ;  the  same  with  regard  to  the  little  crop  of  ill- 
conditioned  barley,  for  Simeon  was  now  so  de- 
cidedly ill  that  even  the  walk  to  and  from  his  hay 
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fields  or  tlie  labour  of  cutting  Ms  barley^  was  too 
mucli  for  him. 

Tlie  Sunday  tliat  succeeded  tlie  funeral  was 
the  last  time  that  he  was  able  to  officiate  as  parish 
clerk.  He  was  seized  with,  a  kind  of  fit  on  his  way 
home,,  fortunately  near  his  own  door^  so  that  poor 
terrified  Laura  and  two  or  three  stout  village  women 
who  were  going  up  to  their  milking  at  the  time, 
assisted  to  get  him  into  the  house  and  laid  upon 
the  bed  in  the  little  inner  chamber,  which  again  for 
some  time  became  his. sleeping-room.  The  doctor 
was  sent  for  from  Bangor,  and  gradually  he  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  dress  himself^  and  walk  slowly 
about  in  the  sunshine.  But  a  great  change  had 
come  over  him.  For  a  few  days,  at  first,  his  speech 
had  been  affected  ;  this,  however,  was  now  restored, 
but  his  breathing  was  bad  from  asthma,  to  which 
he  had  been  slightly  subject  for  some  years.  His 
constitution  was  evidently  breaking  up,  and  with 
the  decrease  of  bodily  strength  his  spirits  were  pro- 
portionately afiected. 

This  new  grief,  which  came  almost  as  unexpect- 
edly upon  the  little  household  as  the  death  of  Frees 
on  Laura,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  poor  girVs  thoughts, 
which  otherwise  would  have  absorbed  themselves 
in  sorrow  over  his  loss.  As  it  was,  she  had  no  time 
to  dwell  upon  the  past,  the  necessities  of  the  present 
were  so  urgent.  Deep  down  in  her  heart  lay  that 
great  woe,  but  another  was  growing  up  over  it; 
which  coming  upon  her  at  a  time  when  her  mind 
was  religiously  affected,  took  perhaps  all  tho  stronger 
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liold.  It  was  now  her  one  sole  desire  to  be  a  good 
and  dutiful  daughter;  to  put  away  every  thought 
or  wish  that  might  have  been  in  any  way  contrary 
to  her  father^s  desires  for  her^  or  which  might  in- 
terfere with  her  duty  towards  him.  To  be  good 
herself,  as  it  seemed  to  her  he  was  beyond  any 
other  human  being,  was  now  the  ruling  principle  of 
her  life ;  and,  in  truth,  this  heavy  loss  which  her 
young  heart  had  sustained,  this  shipwreck  of  all  her 
roseate  hopes  and  wishes,  was  a  great  discipline 
which,  however  painful  it  might  be,  could  not  be 
other  than  conducive  to  her  souPs  health.  The 
tempest  which  had  passed  over  her  and  shattered 
the  beautiful  fabric  of  her  fancies^  had  at  the  same 
time  cleared  her  spiritual  atmosphere  ;  she  stood,  as 
it  were,  upon  higher  ground,  with  fewer  clouds  of 
earthliness  between  her  and  the  Divine  life  which 
she  had  so  ardently  coveted  to  obtain  from  the 
hand  of  the  Bishop. 

If  poor  Simeon,  in  this  prostration  of  his  strength, 
this  great  trial,  totally  different  to  any  he  had  hitherto 
sustained,  was  at  first  more  petulant  than  Laura 
had  ever  known  him  to  be ;  if  he  were  impatient 
of  his  confinement  to  the  house,  or  to  the  narrow 
range  which  his  strength  could  now  compass,  whilst 
the  sun  was  shining  and  his  neighbours  were  active 
in  their  own  little  harvests,  or  were  working  with 
neighbourly  kindness  for  him,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  Laura  said  so  herself,  and  sent  her  young 
brother  morning  and  evening  to  the  little  hay  field, 
as  long  as  the  hay  was  about,  that  he  might  learn 
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betimes  to  be  active  and  industrious,  like  bis  fatber. 
And  tbe  boy  was  good  and  obedient,  ratber  bking 
to  be  a  man  on  bis  own  account,  and  working  witb 
Eowlands,  or  any  one  else  tbat  migbt  be  in  tbe  field. 

lanto  bad  now  quite  overcome  bis  diffidence 
ivitb  Kowlands,  and  tbougb  tbe  young  man  still 
exercised  a  grave  autbority  over  bim,  it  was  now  no 
way  oppressive,  and  tbe  two  were  good  friends  as 
ever.  Ricbard  too  was  now  married ;  tbis  was  an- 
otber  of  tbe  events  wbicb  bad  occurred  since  tbe 
funeral.  His  wife  was  a  young  woman  of  Llanrwst, 
and  tbey  now  bved  in  a  second  cottage  at  Mawn- 
ddu,  under  tbe  same  roof  as  bis  fatber.  Catberine 
Rowlands,  Ricbard^  s  wife,  was,  like  ber  busband,  a 
Metbodist,  and  tbis,  bad  Simeon  been  in  bealtb, 
migbt  probably  still  bave  strengtbened  tbe  barrier 
against  any  increased  intercourse  between  tbe  two 
kindred  families.  In  Simeon^s  present  state  of 
bealtb,  bowever,  tbis  marriage  made  but  little  dif- 
ference in  tbe  life  of  Fridd-bacb.  A  beavy  cloud 
was  upon  it ;  all  was  too  dark  as  yet  around  poor 
Simeon  for  bim  to  scrutinize  bis  neigbbours^  actions, 
nor  were  eitber  be  or  bis  daugbter  in  spirits  to  re- 
joice witb  tbose  wbo  rejoiced.  It  was  not  so,  bovf- 
ever,  witb  tbe  lad. 

Ricbard  and  bis  young  wife  agreed  tbat  lanto 
sbould  come  to  see  tbem,  and  be  was  accordingly 
invited  to  go  tbe  following  Saturday  and  stay  over 
Sunday.  Laura  was  glad  tbat  tbis  or  any  otber 
pleasure  sbould  be  offered  to  bim,  and  bis  fatber 
made  no  objection. 
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Ricliard  Rowlands,  a  good_,  conscientious  fellow^ 
wlio  could  not  possibly  have  done  anything  mean 
or  dishonourable,  nevertlieless,  though  he  knew  the 
scorn  and  contempt  with  which  Simeon,  the  parish 
clerk  and  zealous  maintainor  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  regarded  Methodism,  still 
thought  it  no  harm,  but  rather  the  contrary,  to 
take  the  boy  with  him  to  chapel,  especially  as  his 
own  father  would  be  prayed  for  in  his  affliction.  It 
would  be  well,  he  thought,  that  the  boy  should  learn 
early  how  the  excellent  qualities  of  a  man  made  him 
respected,  even  by  those  who  did  not  hold  the  same 
religious  opinions  as  himself.  This  Rowlands 
thought  might  help  to  fix  serious  thoughts  in  his 
young  mind. 

lanto  on  his  part  was  delighted  with  the  thoughts 
of  this  visit,  which  would  afibrd  him  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  wonderful  old  clock  which  his  great- 
grandfather had  left  to  his  great-aunt  Rowlands. 

Accordingly  on  the  second  Saturday  of  his  father^s 
illness  he  returned  home  with  Richard,  joining  him 
at  the  quarry  in  the  afternoon  before  he  left  his  work, 
and  found  a  wonderful  enjoyment  in  the  new  life  of 
Mawn-ddu,  though  in  reality  it  differed  little  from  his 
own,  but  any  change  to  him,  with  his  little  ex- 
perience, was  delightful.  There  were  two  damson 
trees  at  Mawn-ddu,  and  these  this  year  were  full  of 
fruit  j  and  this  alone  was  a  something  very  new,  for 
excepting  the  few  apple-trees  planted  on  the  green 
rampart  at  Dol-y-maenan,  lanto  had  no  knowledge 
of  fruit-trees,  not  even  of  gooseberry-bushes. 
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The  two  little  liouseliolds  were  greatly  pleased 
with  the  boy^  who  was  full  of  intelligence^  and  now 
on  his  very  best  behaviour.  On  the  Sunday  he  went 
with  them  to  chapel  at  Ro.  There  was  a  preacher 
from  a  distance  in  the  morning,  and  the  chapel  was 
very  full.  It  was  therefore  hot  and  somewhat  sti- 
fling_,  and  the  poor  lad  made  the  great  mistake  of  fall- 
ing fast  asleep,  and  was  in  this  state  of  perfect  oblivion 
at  the  very  time  when  good  old  Matthias  Rowlands, 
who  took  part  in  the  service,  put  up  an  earnest 
prayer  for  the  recovery  of  ^'  that  good  man,  Simeon 
Hughes,  who  was  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  although  he 
walked  not  with  them.^^  Matthias  was  angry  with 
lanto  for  sleeping  in  chapel.  Nor  did  he  behave  any 
better  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  dinner  at  Mawn-ddu, 
which  was  cooked  with  especial  reference  to  the 
preacher  from  a  distance,  was  fried  bacon  and  po- 
tatoes, a  savoury  dish  of  such  excellence,  that  the  boy 
ate  more  than  common,  and  consequently  after  the 
walk  found  it  impossible  to  keep  his  eyes  open 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  sermon.  Old 
Matthias  was  again  angry,  but  the  remembrance  of 
the  delicious  dinner  out-v/eighed  the  penalty,  and 
lanto  began  to  think  that  if  the  preacher's  life  were 
thus  one  of  clover,  whether  it  would  not  be  as  well 
for  him  to  follow  that  calling  when  he  grew  up. 
Poor  lad  !  he  was  always  aspiring  to  be  something 
great  and  grand  when  he  was  a  man. 

When  Simeon's  mind  recovered  itself  from  the 
effects  of  the  paralytic  attack,  he  seemed  to  awaken 
into  a  state  of  increased  perplexity  and  care,  and  the 
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farther  lie  looked  into  Ms  affairs  tlie  more  compli- 
cated they  appeared  to  him  !  Another  circumstance 
troubled  him,  he  had  received  no  money  from  Grono 
Yaughan  this  year.  Grono  was  in  possession  of  the 
best  part  of  his  live  stock.  And,  by  the  by,  as  re- 
garded the  young  horse,  I  have  omitted  to  say  that 
it  was  now  come  back  from  the  farrier  at  Bangor 
(there  were  no  veterinary  surgeons  in  those  days),  and 
was  grazing  at  Glanrafon.  Simeon,  however,  had 
not  seen  it  of  course,  but  Richard  Rowlands  had  on 
his  account,  and  reported  more  favourably  than 
might  have  been  expected,  considering*  that  its 
shoulder  had  been  blister  ed,inflammationhaving  come 
on.  But  it  was  gradually  recovering  its  strength, 
and  no  blemish  to  signify,  if  any  at  all,  was  likely  to 
remain.  Rest  and  good  feed  however,  were  requisite 
for  it,  and  it  could  not  be  offered  for  sale  before  the 
coming  spring.  These  things  pressed  heavily  and 
gloomily  on  Simeon's  mind.  As  regarded  the  horse, 
its  value  was  lessened,  and  it,  with  nearly  all  else  be- 
longing to  him,  were  transferred  into  other  hands, 
honest,  good  hands,  as  he  was  willing  to  believe,  yet 
still  they  were  no  longer  under  his  own  control.  If 
he  had  been  a  younger  man,  or  rather  had  not  been 
aged  by  sorrow,  he  might  have  lived  to  see  all  straight 
and  in  his  own  hands  again.  But  this  now  was 
hopeless  to  him;  and  with  his  peculiar  religious 
views  and  conscientious  desire  to  live  near  to  the 
Divine  Life,  separate  from  the  world  and  its  tempt- 
ations, he  could  not  but  ask  himself  whether  this 
outward  perplexity  were  not  permitted  of  God  as  a 
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punishment  for  an  nnlioly  desire  to  lay  up  treasure 
on  earth,  to  add  field  to  field  and  house  to  house, 
whether  ^^  the  rust  of  his  gold  and  silver  which  had 
become  cankered,  would  not  witness  against  him  in 
the  last  day/^ 

As  yet,  too,  he  had  not  received  his  "Will  from  the 
lawyer  for  his  signature.  This  also  pressed  heavily 
on  his  mind.  He  waited  day  after  day,  slowly  pacing 
about  or  sitting  by  his  wall  in  the  sun,  or  on  the 
settle  by  the  fire,  expecting  and  hoping  to  see  his 
friend  Grono  Vaughan,  whose  absence  and  neglect 
in  this  time  of  his  affliction  would  have  been  a  severe 
grief  had  he  not  remembered  how  heavily  afflicted 
Grono  had  also  been  himself. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  cruel  death  of  his  son 
and  his  own  natural  grief  on  the  occasion,  enhanced 
as  it  was  by  the  pecuharly  painful  circumstances 
under  which  the  father  and  son  had  parted,  that  kept 
Grono  from  visiting  Fridd-bach.  He  did  not  like 
to  meet  Simeon  for  various  [reasons,  chiefly  perhaps 
at  this  time  on  account  of  the  young  horse.  He 
kept  saying  that  he  would  go  and  see  him,  for  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  ill,  and  that  in  all 
probability  the  truth  of  his  own  prognostications 
would  be  reahzed,  and  this  would  be  the  last  harvest 
he  would  ever  see.  But  day  went  on  after  day,  and 
still  be  deferred  till  the  morrow,  or  to  a  more  con- 
venient time,  the  little  visit  of  duty. 

And  now  it  was  Michaelmas  day  and  Friday, 
and  Grono  had  been  to  Bangor  market.  He  had 
taken  there  a  calf  in  the  morning  to  sell,  and  was 
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driving  home  in  his  cart_,  and,  as  usual^  had  given 
some  country  women  a  lift  on  their  way  home. 
These  were  Graes  Kowlands,  old  Matthiases  wife, 
and  her  young  daughter-in-law  Catherine.  They 
sat  with  their  backs  to  the  horse,  and  their  long 
blue  cloaks  drawn  tightly  round  them  to  keep  at 
peace  with  the  wind,  which  being,  as  usual,  a  west- 
erly gale,  made  violent  assaults  upon  them.  They 
both  wore  tall  black  beaver  hats,  and  were  no  way 
different  in  attire,  though  one  was  an  old  wrinkled 
woman,  and  the  other  young  and  blooming.  The 
air  with  this  west  wind  was  very  fresh,  and  the  sea, 
now  at  high  water,  all  ahve  and  playful,  whilst 
wreaths  of  snowy  white  foam,  like  companies  of 
merry  fairies,  whirled  along  its  dancing  surface 
towards  Llanddarog. 

Grono  drove  at  a  brisk  pace ;  he  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  parish  of  Dol-y-maenan,  which  is  a 
remarkably  extensive  one,  and  half  turning  round 
to  the  women,  he  said, 

"  Dol-y-maenan  parish  is  like  hell ;  once  in  it 
and  there^s  no  getting  out  again.^^ 

To  this  the  elder  of  the  women  replied  with  her 
strong  Welsh  affirmative,  which  is  Enghshed  as 
"Yes,  sure!'' 

Usually  Grono  was  considered  a  merry  man. 
Endless  were  the  jokes  that  were  formerly  cracked 
in  his  cart  on  a  Friday  with  the  women  that  he  took 
up,  many  of  whom  had  lively  wit  enough  to  keep 
up  a  sort  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock  game  all  the 
way.     But  these  were  grave  women,  who  had  not 
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mucli  to  say,  and  the  conversation  had  languished 
through  the  whole  drive.  Since  the  late  tragedy  too 
nobody  expected  a  joke  from  him_,  any  more  than  he 
had  seemed  inclined  to^pass  one  ;  the  women_,  there- 
fore_,  now  looked  one  at  the  other  with  a  pecuhar 
expression,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  He  is  getting  up 
his  spirits  again  ! '' 

Grono  Vaughan  wanted  to  speak  to  the  Dol-y- 
maenan  miller  about  buying  some  of  the  new  grain 
which  he  had  cut  on  the  Caergwyn  land,  and  which 
was  the  finest  in  the  neighbourhood ;  therefore  now, 
instead  of  setting  the  women  down  at  the  entrance  of 
the  valley,  he  drove  them  through  the  village,  as  far 
as  the  mill,  a  mile  beyond  the  point  where  they 
otherwise  would  have  left  him.  It  was  a  fine  even- 
ing, and  the  village  women  in  their  short  woollen 
petticoats  and  bedgowns  were  standing  at  their 
doors,  or  walking  along  the  village  street  with  their 
knitting  in  their  busy  fingers,  whilst  young  girls 
and  boys  were  carrying  home  heavy  cans  of  water 
from  the  river  above  the  bridge,  and  the  village 
pigs  lazily]  moving  homeward  with  their  snouts  to 
the  ground  uttering  short  grunts  of  satisfaction  as 
they  went.  Men  and  lads  were  leaning  over  the 
bridge  wall  talking  together,  and  they  and  every- 
body nodded  to  Grono  as  he  drove  along. 

The  miller  was  not  at  the  mill,  but  standing 
talking  with  another  man  who  was  leaning  over  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  stony  potato-plots  on  the  river 
bed.  They  were  talking  earnestly  together,  but 
stopped  when  the  cart  drove  up.     Here  the  women 
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got  out_,  and  after  Grono  had  finislied  his  business 
with  the  miller,  the  man  in  the  potato-plot  said  to 
him  : 

"  I  was  just  telling  Jones  Griffiths  how  ill  Simeon 
Hughes  Fridd-bach  is.  He  has  got  another  attack 
of  asthma  on  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
never  been  well  since — a  month  ago, — you  remember 
luhen/'  he  added  in  a  significant  tone. 

^'  Indeed !  ■'^  returned  Grono,  as  if  it  were  quite 
news  to  him,  '^  PU  go  up  and  see  him  one  of  these 
days.^^ 

"YouM  better,^'  remarked  the  miller;  "he 
wants  to  see  you ;  he  told  me  so  himself !  He^s  in 
bed  to-day,  the  httle  lad  says,  and  I  don^t  think 
myself  that  he  is  long  for  this  world.''^ 

^'  He  has  something  on  his  mind,  I  take  it,^-*  said 
the  other  man.  '^^  Maybe  he  has  heard  about  the 
Crown  Agent  putting  in  a  claim  for  the  Morfa 
glas?" 

"  But  is  that  true  ? ''  asked  the  miller,  turning 
to  Grono.  "  The  Crown  Agent  is  at  work  again  I 
know,  after  back-rents,  and  serving  ejectments  at 
Penmachno  and  they  say  that  all  encroachments 
under  date  of  sixty  years  will  be  claimed,  and  that 
the  Crown  is  determined  to  enforce  its  rights  with 
great  rigour.  ^^ 

"  ^Deed  to  goodness  !  Pm  afraid  there^s  some- 
thing in  it,^^  returned  Grono,  "  Lawyer  Edwards 
has  had  notice,  but  they  can  do  nothing  with  the 
Morfa  glas.'' 

"  It  will  be  bother  and  expense  any  way,  though/^ 
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said  tlie  miller^  '^  and  bad  news  for  poor  Simeon  up 
yonder.     I  reckon  lie  lias  heard  of  if 

^^  I  dare  say  lie  lias^^^  replied  Grono,  "  but 
Malmsey  Edwards  makes  ligbt  of  it.  Those  cases 
at  Penmaclmo  were  plain  enough  late  encroach- 
ments. The  Morfa  glas  has  been  enclosed  these 
seventy  years.^^ 

"  That  it  has/^  said  the  miller,  ^^  as  I  can  take 
my  oath.^-' 
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CHAPTER  n. 


The  next  morning  Grono  might  be  seen  walking 
slowly^  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  up  the  rocky- 
path  to  Fridd-bach.  He  was  but  five-and-forty,  a 
man  of  an  iron  constitution_,  and  yet  he  moved 
slowly  and  heavily  as  if  he  had  been  seventy ;  and 
there  was  a  dark_,  gloomy  expression  in  his  counte- 
nance. His  head  drooped  forward  more  than  ever, 
and  his  eye  seemed  constantly  seeking  something 
on  the  ground.  When  this  peculiar  action  was 
noticed  this  morning  as  he  went  through  the  village, 
people  said,  "  He  will  not  get  over  the  loss  of  Frees 
for  many  a  day  yet." 

But  this  visit  to  Simeon  had  something  to  do 
with  the  peculiar  down-looking  which  was  observable 
in  his  countenance  and  manner  at  the  present 
moment.  It  would  never  again  be  a  light  matter 
for  him  to  face  Simeon  Hughes.  He  had  seen  his 
old  friend  at  the  funeral,  and  under  the  pulpit  on 
the  following  Sunday,  the  last  time  that  he  had  per- 
formed his  office  of  parish  clerk,  but  he  had,  neither 
then  nor  since,  exchanged  a  word  with  him ;  never 
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since  the  terrible  morning  when  liis  son  left  liis 
li  ome_,  and  he  had  betrayed  to  him  the  infirmity  of 
the  young  man^s  character;  and  since  then  other 
things  done  or  intended  to  be  done  would  separate 
still  more. 

For  the  present  the  afiair  of  the  young  horse  was 
enough. 

His  sallow  complexion  looked  still  more  wan  than 
usual^  and  the  expression  dark  and  troubled_,  as  if  in 
accordance  with  the  broad  black  crape  round  his 
hat^  as  he  advanced  to  the  open  door  of  Simeon\s 
home. 

^'  0\  Pm  so  glad  youVe  come,  Mr  Yaughan  !  ^' 
exclaimed  Laura,  who  at  that  moment  opened  the 
door,  for  she  always  treated  the  father  of  Frees  with 
great  respect,  and  then  perceiving  his  black  Sunday 
suit  and  broad  hat-band  she  burst  into  tears. 

Grono,  who  thought  that  she  wept  from  anxiety 
about  her  father,  asked  very  kindly  how  he  was. 

'^  He  has  got  the  asthma  again,  as  bad  as 
ever,"  she  said,  compelling  herself  into  composure. 
"  Poor  old  father  !  he'll  be  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr 
Vaughan."         , 

Grono  walked  into  the  little  inner  chamber,  to 
the  bed-side,  shook  hands  with  the  sick  man,  and 
spoke  some  words  of  condolence. 

Simeon  raised  himself,  and  with  his  coat  thrown 
over  his  shoulders  and  holdingby  the  two  sleeves,  said, 
speaking  slowly  and  labouring  with  his  breathing  : 

"  Sit  down,  my  friend  ;  Pve  wanted  to  see  you 
sadly.     There's  not  much  doubt  in  my  mind  now 
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that  I^m  not  long  for  this  life.  I  must  have  my 
affairs  settled ;  I  must_,  Grono  !  '' 

^'  YeSj  sure/^  replied  Grono,  ^^  and  why  not ! 
Here's  your  wiU  ready  for  signing/'  said  he,  drawing 
forth  a  large  square  folded  parchment  from  his 
pocket,  for  Malmsey  Edwards  had  put  as  many 
words  into  the  document  as  it  would  hold,  and  Grono 
had  now  had  it  in  his  hands  almost  ever  since  the 
funeral. 

"  Here's  your  Will,  which  I  had  the  other  day 
from  Malmsey  Edwards,  and  I  was  coming  up  with 
it,  only  so  many  things  hindered." 

Simeon  put  forth  his  hand  and  took  the  parch- 
ment, then  called  his  daughter  as  loud  as  his  breath 
would  allow.  Laura  came  in  hastily,  thinking  some- 
thing was  amiss. 

^'  Give  me  a  pin,  a  good,  strong  pin  that  will 
fasten  my  coat,"  said  he,  holding  the  sleeves  with 
one  hand,  whilst  the  other  grasped  the  yet  unopened 
parchment. 

Laura  not  only  found  him  a  stout  pin,  but  fast- 
ened the  two  sleeves  of  his  coat  over  his  chest, 
drew  it  together  and  buttoned  it,  and  then  pushed 
the  pillow  and  bolster  up  to  his  back. 

"  You  must  mind  and  not  get  cold,  father,"  she 
said. 

But  he  yet  wanted  his  spectacles ;  they  were  in 
their  horn  case  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Laura  gave 
them  to  him,  but  even  now  he  was  not  right,  as 
he  soon  discovered.  Though  it  was  yet  early  in  the 
forenoon  and  sunshine  out  of  doors,  there  was  not 
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light  enough  admitted  into  the  little  chamber  by  the 
one  single-paned  window^  to  enable  him  to  read 
through  the  important  document.  Again  he  called 
Laura^  and  the  same  moment  Grono^  rising,  said,, 

'^  Well,  you  can  look  it  through,  Simeon.  I'll 
come  again  and  see  you  another  time.'' 

'^  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet,  Grono,"  said 
Simeon,  impatiently,  ^^  you  must  stop  now  you're 
here.  IVe  many  things  to  say  to  you.  Laura," 
said  he,  addressing  his  daughter,  ''  bring  me  in  a 
candle,  I  can't  see;  and  bring  in  something  for 
Grono  to  eat." 

Laura  set  a  small  table  by  the  bed  with  a  lighted 
rush  candle  upon  it,  which  added  however  but  little 
light  to  the  dark  chamber,  then  the  coarse  barley 
loaf,  some  very  poor  cheese,  and  a  jug  of  milk.  It 
was  the  best  which  the  house  contained. 

^'  Laura,"  said  her  father,  addressing  her  solemn- 
ly, '^  I  believe  I'm  not  long  for  this  life — ^" 

"  Oh,  father  dear,  don't  talk  so,"  exclaimed  the 
girl,  bursting  into  tears  and  hiding  her  face  in  her 
apron. 

''  This  is  my  last  Will  and  Testament,"  continued 
he,  lifting  up  the  parchment,  "  and  according  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  have  made  a  just  distribution  of 
my  little  property  between  you  and  the  lad.  And 
there  sits  Grono  Yaughan,"  added  he,  ^'  who  will  be 
a  faithful  guardian  to  you  both,  a  good  steward  of 
lanto's  property,  and  a  good  friend  to  you,  Laura, 
also  !  You  will,  Grono,"  said  he  turning  to  him, 
^^  and  so  may  God  bless  and  prosper  you  as  you  do 
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justice  to  them  !  And  see  tliat  Laura  lias  her  rights, 
she^s  been  a  dutiful  good  daughter  to  me — ^^ 

'^  Don't  talk  so,  father  !  ^^  cried  Laura,  sitting 
down  on  the  bed,  and  clasping  her  hands  tightly  to- 
gether. ^^  You^re  not  going  to  die  yet !  I  can^t  bear 
to  hear  you  talk  in  this  way !  ■'^ 

Simeon  too  was  deeply  affected. 

^'  Well,  my  wench,  go  your  way  !  ''  said  he  after 
a  pause.  ^^  It  hurts  me  to  see  you  fretting.  Grono 
and  I  want  to  have  some  talk." 

Grono  cut  bread  and  cheese  for  himself  and  ate, 
whilst  Simeon,  taking  up  the  rushlight  in  his  hand, 
began  to  read  the  Will.     Presently  he  stopped. 

'^  It's  so  full  of  words,"  said  he,  ^^  I  can  make 
nothing  of  it !  " 

''  It  is  all  right,"  returned  Grono.  ^'  Pve  gone 
through  it  carefully  myself.  It's  just  according  to 
your  paper.  Let  me  read  it  for  you.  You'll  maybe 
understand  it  then." 

Simeon  gave  him  the  large  document,  and  Grono, 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  chamber  in  order  to 
have  the  light  from  the  kitchen,  went  through  it. 

If  ever  sense  was  buried  in  words,  like  a  few 
grains  of  corn  in  a  bushel  of  chaff,  it  was  in  this 
Will.  Nevertheless  Simeon  continued  to  glean  up 
his  own  intentions  through  it  all.  It  seemed  clear 
to  him  that  lanto  was  to  have  all  the  Caergwyn 
land  together  with  Fridd-bach,  and  that  Laura  was 
to  have  two  hundred  guineas  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
rent ;  that  the  mortgage  on  Fridd-bach  was  to  be 

VOL.  II.  2 
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paid  off  by  tlie  same  means,,  when  Laura's  portioii 
was  secured.  The  furniture  was  left  to  Laura,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  which  were  enumerated.  All 
these  items,  and  all  these  his  intentions,  Simeon  re- 
cognized in  the  confused  wordiness  of  the  Will. 
One  thing,  however,  he  observed  which  was  note- 
worthy. First  and  foremost,  before  any  other  pay- 
ments, all  debts  and  charges  were  to  be  liquidated ; 
and  all  such  moneys  as  would  be  required  for  carry- 
ing on  any  suit,  or  for  any  other  cause  against  the 
Crown,  to  be  advanced  by  the  lawyers  and  remain 
as  a  debt  on  the  property. 

"  What  does  all  that  mean  ?  "  demanded  Simeon, 
startled  by  this  unexpected  provision. 

Grono  told  him  that  some  apprehension  had 
been  revived  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
Crown. 

If  there  were  one  subject  beyond  all  others  which 
was  regarded  as  an  everlasting  grievance  by  the 
Welsh,  it  was  that  of  the  Crown  claims.  Simeon 
had  been  assured  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  this 
kind  with  regard  to  his  purchase,  though  it  had 
formerly  been  apprehended.  Now,  therefore,  the 
revived  danger  implied  in  this  contingent  held  on 
his  children's  inheritance  fell  upon  him  like  a  thun- 
derbolt. 

"  It's  altogether  a  bad  piece  of  business,  I'm 
afraid,"  said  he,  "  it  will  all  get  spent  by  the  law- 
yers, and  I  can  make  out  nothing  in  the  Will  but 
money  to  be  advanced  or  paid." 

Grono  assured  him  that  it  was  all  right ;   that 
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he  had  carefully  gone  through  it  himself,  and  a 
fairer  Will  could  not  be  drawn ;  and  as  to  the  pro- 
vision for  any  suit  that  might  arise  out  of  the  Crown 
■claims^  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  it.  Malm- 
sey Edwards  did  not  believe  .the  Crown  would  set 
up  any  claim. 

The  sick  man^  therefore,,  tried  to  assure  himself 
that  all  would  be  right.  It  was  some  little  time^ 
however^  before  he  again  felt  equal  to  look  into  the 
document.  He  knew  that  it  was  merely  a  legal 
form  that  all  should  be  left  to  Grono  in  trust  for  his 
young  son  and  his  daughter ;  he  was  executor  of 
the  Will,  and  trustee  and  guardian  of  the  boy  in 
case  of  his  father's  death.  But  still  it  was  like 
giving  away  all  he  had  and  putting  all  power  into 
the  hands  of  another ;  and  a  weight  of  depression, 
as  of  a  mountain,  lay  upon  him. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  sign  it  just  yet/'  said  he  j 
"  please  God  I  get  a  little  better,  I'll  have  a  look  at 
it  in  the  kitchen  in  broad  day-light.  It's  so  dark 
here,  and  there  are  so  many  words  in  the  parchment, 
I  feel  puzzled.  I  shall  get  a  clearer  notion  what  it's 
all  about  when  I  can  see  better." 

Grono  replied,  ^'  Yes  sure." 

Not  a  word  had  yet  been  said  on  the  painful 
subject  of  yr  Ebol.  Grono  now  introduced  the 
subject  himself.  It  was  a  bad  job,  he  said,  and  he 
was  very  sorry;  but  just  then  he  could  not  stop 
thinking  of  this  horse  or  that.  If  it  had  been  God 
Almighty's  horse  he  should  have  taken  it  all  the 
same.     But  it  would  soon  be  none  the  worse.     Ho 
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would  give  Mm  good  keep  all  winter,,  and  wlien  lie 
was  again  in  flesh  lie  could  be  sold ;  or  if  Simeon 
liked  it  better  lie  would  give  Mm  twenty  pounds 
for  Mm  towards  tlie  money  Malmsey  Edwards  would 
want^  for  tkere  must  be  an  advance  made  to  Mm 
directly^  or  perhaps  Malmsey  himself  would  take  the 
horse. 

^^He  shall  not  have  him  at  any  money/^  ex- 
claimed Simeon,  "  he  would  ruin  the  best-tempered 
horse  in  the  kingdom ;  he^s  a  hard  rider  ;  I  saw  him 
on  the  back  of  one  in  Caernarvon.  He  shall  not 
have  yr  Ebol !  " 

'■^  It^s  your  business,  not  mine/'  returned  Grono, 
''  but  he  would,  likely  enough,  give  five  pounds  more 
than  anybody  else.'' 

^^  He  was  worth  thirty  pounds  of  any  man's 
money,"  interrupted  Simeon,  speaking  sorrowfully, 
if  not  angrily,  '^  I'd  rather  have  given  five  pounds 
than  have  had  this  happen  to  him." 

'^I'm  vexed  enough,  Simeon,  myself,"  returned 
Grono,  ^'  but  it  was  no  time  for  me  or  any  one  to 
stand  shilly-shallying,  picking  and  choosing,  and 
what  is  done  cannot  now  be  undone.  I  must 
do  the  best  for  you  I  can.  Perhaps  Godfrey  Euther- 
ford  would  buy  him,"  suggested  he. 

.  Simeon  said  that  thirty  pounds  had  been  offered 
for  him  twelve  months  before,  by  an  English  horse- 
dealer,  wild  as  he  then  was  on  the  hills. 

Grono  remarked,  somewhat  disparagingly,  that  it 
was  a  pity  he  had  not  taken  the  offer ;  for  the  horse 
never  was  worth  so  much,  and  that  now  to  make  an 
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'end  of  tlie  matter_,  lie  would  take  him  at  five-aud- 
twenty  pounds,  wliicli  was  five  pounds  more  tlian 
lie  would  liave  given  for  Mm  at  any  time,  only  as  lie 
liad  had  the  misfortune  with  him  he  would  say  that 
sum.  He  should  have  to  keep  him  all  winter,  and 
the  horse-doctor^s  bill  to  pay,  and  should  be  a  loser 
by  him. 

Simeon,  who  could  not  disguise  from  himself 
-that  Grono^s  conduct  had  been  untrustworthy  and 
selfish,  remarked  with  some  little  warmth,  that  there 
need  neither  have  been  horse-doctor^s  bill  nor 
keep  for  him  through  the  winter,  nor  loss  in  any 
way  if — 

Here  Grono  interrupted  him,  and  starting  to  his 
feet,  exclaimed,  with  a  pallor  in  his  usually  sallow 
complexion  which  made  it  look  almost  deathlike, 
"  Don^t  talk  to  me  about  ifs,  Simeon  !  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say,  but  I  won^t  hear  it  !  ^'  And 
with  this  he  walked  into  the  kitchen.  No  one  was 
there,  for  this  being  Saturday,  Laura  was  washing 
various  things  outside  the  door. 

Presently  he  returned  to  the  chamber.  Simeon 
had  laid  himself  back  upon  the  bed  with  a  perturbed, 
dissatisfied  feeling.  Twenty-five  pounds  for  his 
beautiful  colt !  and  he  had  always  calculated  on 
thirty  !  Grono  had  not  dealt  well  with  him. 

Again  Grono  came  to  the  bed-side.  '*'  Don^t  let 
you  and  me  have  words,  Simeon  bach,''  said  he. 
'^  What's  done  can't  be  undone,  in  more  ways  than 
one.  I've  lost  more  than  you've  lost,  that  you  won't 
■deny;  and  as  to  the  colt  it  shall  be  made  up  to  you." 
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Simeon  again  raised  himself,  and  Grono  still 
stood  by  the  bed.  He  bad  expected  displeasure  on 
the  part  of  bis  friend^  and  now  came  to  mollify  it. 

'^Yesterday  was  Micbaelmas-day/^  said  be, 
^^  tbere  are  three  quarters^  rent  due,  and  Vyq  brought 
you  the  money  j'^  and  with  that  he  emptied  a  small 
canvas  bag  on  the  bed-clothes,  where  the  sick 
man-'s  knees  made  a  hollow. 

It  was  now  a  long  time  since  Simeon  had  seen 
any  money.  It  had  all  been  paying  out  of  late^ 
and  none  coming  in;  the  sight  of  this  therefore 
cheered  him.  He  counted  it  over  and  found  it 
right,  and  signed  the  receipt  which  Grono  had 
brought  with  him  for  the  purpose.  After  that 
Grono  took  his  leave. 

Simeon  kept  the  money  all  night  under  his 
pillow.  He  might  have  been  the  most  mercenary 
of  men  from  the  satisfaction  it  afforded  him. 

The  next  day  he  was  bettier.  He  got  up,  placed 
his  money  in  the  chest  as  in  the  old  times,  then 
seated  himself  on  the  settle  near  the  window,  and 
read  over  the  wordy  parchment. 

One  afternoon  during  the'  following  week,  when 
Simeon  was  again  feeling  poorly  and  greatly  de- 
pressed, Jones  Griffiths  the  miller  walked  up  to  see 
him,  and  the  two  men  sate  talking  together  over 
the  fire,  whilst  Laura  and  her  brother  were  doing- 
their  best  to  get  up  the  little  potato  crop.  Soon 
afterwards  Richard  Rowlands  made  his  appearance, 
for  he  too,  like  a  good  neighbour,  had  come  round  by 
Pridd-bach  to  look  in  upon  the  invalid,  and  seeing- 
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the  brother  and  sister  thus  busily  employed^  stood 
for  a  moment  watching  them  before  they  were 
aware  of  his  presence. 

''  Halloh^  lanto  ! ''  shouted  he  at  lengthy  '^  did 
you  ever  hear  of  Foulkes  Ty  Du  ? '' 

Both  lanto  and  Laura  looked  up  quickly,,  and  the 
lad  replied  : 

''^o,  who  ims  Foulkes  Ty  Du  ?  '^ 

"  He  was  a  giant/^^  returned  Richard^  leaning  with 
his  arms  on  the  low  stone  wall^  "  a  good  giant  who 
lived  in  my  grandfather^s  days.  He  was^  as  became 
a  giantj  the  strongest  man  in  all  these  parts^  and  so 
good-natured  that  everybody  liked  him ;  of  course 
not  at  all  quarrelsome  and  ill-tempered  like  the 
giants  in  the  old  stories.  He  was  so  mild  and 
peaceable  that  he  hated  to  see  men  fightings  and 
one  day  when  two  big  fellows  were  stripped  to  have 
a  battle^  what  does  he  do  but  seize  hold  of  one  in  each 
hand  and  knock  their  heads  together  as  if  they  had 
beena  couple  of  puppets.  After  that  each  went  quietly 
his  own  way^  for  they  had  had  enough  of  fighting 
for  that  bout.  Another  time  he  saw  four  men^  who 
were  trying  to  fix  the  great  beam  of  a  mill-wheel ; 
which  is  very  hard  work,  I  can  tell  you.  They  were 
s-triving  with  all  their  might  when  Foulkes  came  up, 
and  after  standing  for  some  time  on  the  edge  of  the 
mill-dam  watching  them,  with  his  hands  under  his 
coat-laps,  he  says ;  ^  Go  home,  you  httle  boys,  and 
get  your  breakfasts,  you  have  not  strength  enough 
fasting  for  a  job  like  that !  ^^  And  they  thinking, 
like  sensible  Welshmen,  that  what  Foulkes  said  was 
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true,,  went  away  to  breakfast.  Wlieii  they  came  back 
their  work  was  done  in  the  cleverest  way  possible. 
Eonlkes  bad  done  it  by  himself ! 

*^^Now  I  say  to  you  two/^  continued  Richard, 
"  as  Foulkes  Ty  Du  said  to  the  men,  '  Go  in,  you 
little  babies,  and  get  to  sleep,  you^re  not  strong 
enough  for  work  like  this  ! ' '' 

^''^d.j,  that's  unkind  of  you,  Richard,^^  said 
Laura,  ^''you  never  believe  we  can  do  anything. 
But  you^ll  see,  we'll  get  these  potatoes  without  any 
help  from  Foulkes  Ty  Du  !  '^ 

"  When  Tm  a  man,''  said  the  lad,  rearing  him- 
self up,  "  I'll  work  at  the  quarries,  and  be  a  stronger 
man  than  you,  or  Foulkes  Ty  Du  either  !  " 

Richard  laughed,  and  walked  on  to  the  house, 
where  he  found  Simeon  and  the  miller  earnestly 
talking. 

"  I've  been  telling  Jones  Griffiths,"  said  Simeon, 
making  a  movement  with  his  hand  towards  a  seat 
which  Richard  took,  "  that  I've  been  making  my 
Will,  but  I  haven't  signed  it  yet.  But  now  you  two 
are  here  I  could  do  it  in  your  presence." 

The  two  visitors  expressed  their  readiness  to 
assist  in  the  completion  of  so  necessary  a  step. 
"  There  is  no  time  like  time  present,"  said  the 
miller. 

On  this  encouragement  Simeon,  moving  himself 
on  the  settle,  produced  from  under  the  cushion  the 
large  square  folded  parchment,  of  which  he  was 
half  ashamed,  and  therefore  said  apologetically  as 
he  slowly  opened  it : 
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"Malmsey  Edwards  has  made  it  big  enougli; 
but  when  there's  land  to  leave  I  reckon  it  takes 
more  words/' 

"  You'll  mind  it's  all  right/'  suggested  the  miller. 

"  I've  gone  over  it  times  enough  to  have  learnt 
it  off  by  heart/'  returned  Simeon.  It's  all  right  as 
I  can  make  it  out^  and  Grono  Vaughan  has  gone 
through  it  too.  This  little  place  of  Fridd-bach,  and 
the  hay-land  by  the  sea/'  said  he^,  addressing  both  his 
visitors,  for  it  seemed  to  him  only  courteous  to  give 
them  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  document,  the 
signing  of  which  he  requested  them  to  witness, 
"  this  place  and  Caergwyn,  with  the  Morfa  glas,  I 
leave  to  Evan,  and  two  hundred  guineas  in  money 
to  Laura." 

^' A.  nice  sum,"  acquiesced  Jones  Griffiths; 
"  some  of  it,  I  reckon,  was  her  mother's." 

"Yes  sure,"  returned  Simeon,  with  an  uncom- 
fortable sense  that  it  was  as  yet  sunk  in  Caergwyn, 
"  part  of  it  was  hers,  good  woman  !  but  I've  added 
a  nice  httle  lump  to  it.  Grono  Yaughan,"  con- 
tinued he,  in  explanation  of  his  testamentary  inten- 
tions, "  takes  all  the  Caergwyn  land  on  lease.  He'll 
work  it  up  into  a  good  property,  worth  ten  times 
what  it  is  now,  Mr  Kutherford  says,  and  make  his 
own  profit  out  of  it  too,  which  is  but  just,  by  the 
time  the  lad  comes  of  age." 

"But  if  the  Crown  sets  up  a  claim,  it  wiU  take 
a  pretty  penny,  let  it  be  settled  as  it  may,"  said  the 
miller.     They  then  talked  over  this  popular  griev- 
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ance^  whicli  is  always  so  deeply  interesting  to  tlie 
Welsh  peasant. 

''The  Crown  will  get  nothing  by  its  claims,^' 
returned  Simeon.  ''  As  for  the  Morfa  glas  it  is  as 
clear  as  daylight;  the  fences  have  been  up  and 
undisputed  for  these  seventy  years.^^ 

''YouVe  right/^  replied  the  miller_,  ''I  myself 
can  swear  in  any  court  that  I  remember  the  in- 
closures  on  the  Morfa  glas  ever  since  I  was  a  lad.  I 
myself  took  water-wagtail  nests  out  of  those  stone 
walls^  and  they  were  not  new  then_,  more  than  sixty 
years  ago.     That^s  something  to  say  for  you  ! '' 

When  the  sponge  of  this  fertile  subject  had  been, 
as  it  were^  squeezed  dry_,  they  returned  to  the 
original  topic  of  conversation. 

''And  Grono  Yaughan  is  to  have  a  lease_,  you 
say,^^  remarked  the  miller^  by  way  of  a  leading 
observation. 

"  Yes/^  returned  Simeon,  "  he  will  have  a  lease 
till  the  lad  comes  of  age.  IVe  known  Grono  these 
many  years ;  he  is  a  thrifty  and  saving  man,  and  will 
prove  a  good  guardian  and  trustee  of  the  children.^^ 

"  We'll  hope  so ;  for  it  is  a  serious  trust,  my 
friend/^  said  Jones  Griffiths. 

Simeon,  who  had  such  great  confidence  in  young 
Rowlands,  was  now  strongly  inclined  to  ask  him  to 
run  his  eye  over  the  Will,  and  say  if  it  appeared  to 
him  all  right,  but  being  a  little  sore  on  the  subject 
of  the  mortgage,  he  thought  it  best  to  depend  upon 
his  own  judgment.    But,  in  fact,  the  Will  was  right. 
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drawn  according  to  tlie  wish  of  the  testator;  the 
lawyer  having  merely  added  a  stringent  clause 
regarding  unpaid  debts,  which  in  his  mind  had 
especial  reference  to  any  possible  law-suits  which 
might  arise  with  the  Crown_,  or  otherwise,  as  well  as 
to  his  own  law  charges,  which,  as  he  knew,  would 
form  a  convenient  screen  under  cover  of  which  any 
amount  of  selfishness  and  dishonesty  could  work 
unconvicted ;  for  Malmsey  Edwards  had  great  ex- 
perience in  the  drawing-up  of  testamentary  docu- 
ments, and  he  and  his  client  Yaughan  understood 
each  other  well. 

Simeon  Hughes  therefore,  now  taking  advantage 
of  two  responsible  witnesses,  signed  his  Will  in 
proper,  solemn  form,  and  when  they  were  gone 
locked  it  up  with  his  money  in  the  old  chest,  believ- 
ing that  so  far  he  had  done  his  duty  faithfully  as  a 
parent,  and  as  the  steward  of  property  committed 
by  the  great  Land-owner  to  his  care. 

The  following  morning,  before  either  Laura  or 
her  father  had  been  outside  the  door,  lanto  came 
running  into  the  house  exclaiming  that  Foulkes  Ty 
Du  had  been  in  the  night  and  got  up  all  their  pota- 
toes !  It  was  incredible  !  Laura  ran  out  to  see,  and 
even  poor  Simeon  crawled  outside  the  door  to 
behold  the  wonder.  Yes  ;  it  was  no  delusion.  The 
potatoes,  picked  from  their  roots,  lay  in  tidy  little 
heaps  on  the  rows  where  they  had  grown,  and  no- 
thing now  remained  but  for  them  to  be  pitted  or 
housed  for  the  winter. 

The  fact  was  that  stout  Richard  Rowlands  and 
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half  a  dozen  others  had  begun  their  work  at  four 
o^ clock  in  the  morning,  by  moonlight,  and  having 
finished  had  disappeared  before  the  little  household 
was  abroad,  knowing  the  wonder  that  would  be  ex- 
cited there  by  this  act  of  good  neighbourliness. 

The  weeks  went  on,  and  it  was  now  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  still  a  great  depression  and  anxiety 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Simeon.  At  night  he 
could  not  sleep,  and  through  the  day  he  seemed  to 
find  no  consolation,  no  anchorage,  even  in  the  pro- 
mises of  his  Bible. 

Lying  in  the  solitude  of  the  hills,  Fridd-bach 
rarely  saw  the  face  of  man  for  many  weeks  together 
through  the  winter,  and  Simeon,  who  in  his  health 
and  strength  had  not  needed  the  intercourse  of  his 
kind,  often  now  felt  inclined  to  murmur  because  no 
neighbour  came  near  him,  no  friend  visited  him. 
And  again  he  looked  back  with  a  yearning  of  heart 
to  the  days  when  his  affairs  were  in  a  small  compass, 
questioning  more  sadly  than  ever  whether  Grod 
had  withdrawn  the  light  of  his  countenance  from 
him ;  whether  he  was  not  even  now  experiencing 
the  woes  of  the  rich  men  who  are  told  to  weep  and 
howl  for  the  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  them  ! 

Simeon  was  sitting  on  the  settle  in  this  sad  state 
of  mind,  in  the  early  part  of  a  Sunday  afternoon 
in  November,  with  his  Bible  before  him,  when  open- 
ing it  at  hazard  his  eye  fell  on  the  words,  '''  As  iron 
sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the  face  of  a  man  his  friend;  " 
and  scarcely  were  the  words  on  his  lips  and  the  re- 
sponse to  them  in  his  heart,  when  the  door  opened 
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and  old  Matthias  Rowlands  walked  in_,  on  liis  way 
from  Llanllechidj  where  he  had  been  preaching  in 
the  morning.  He  had  not  been  within  the  door  of 
Fridd-bach  for  many  years,  for,,  as  we  know^  not  only 
the  old  family  feud  but  the  newer  Methodism  had 
kept  these  cousins  apart.  The  first  step  towards 
reunion  had  come  from  Richard^  who  from  the  time 
he  lodged  in  Dol-y-maenan  and  became  acquainted 
with  Simeon^,  had  felt  a  great  liking  and  respect  for 
him^  and  who^  after  the  last  time  he  had  been  at 
Fridd-bach,,  on  occasion  of  witnessing  the  Will^  had 
carried  home  with  him  so  melancholy  an  account  of 
poor  Simeon's  healthy  as  to  induce  his  father  to  go 
and  see  him,  and  to  give  him^  if  possible,  some  of 
that  religious  comfort  and  strength  for  which 
Richard  thought  his  father  was  pre-eminent. 

Old  Matthias  Rowlands  was  a  good  man,,  truly 
religious  in  his  own  way^  and  it  was  an  excellent  way 
too  j  but  he  hadj  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  narrow^ 
old-world  prejudices  of  the  Welsh  of  his  own  class 
in  those  days.  He  entertained  no  good-will  towards 
the  English^  and  regardedwith  great  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion the  new  views  and  principles  of  life  and  action 
which  Mr  Rutherford  was  doing  his  best  to  introduce. 
Nothing  would  have  persuaded  Inm  to  put  his  money 
in  the  bank,,  or  to  speculate  even  in  land.  His  old 
encroachment  or  inclosure  on  the  mountain  moor- 
land, the  patrimony  of  his  fathers,  about  ten  acres 
in  extent,  satisfied  his  ambition,  as  it  supplied  all  his 
wants,  and  it  would  have  seemed  to  him  like  a  sin, 
an  opposition  to  the  ordinances  of  Providence,  for 
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•any  man  wlio  liad  as  mucli  as  tMs  to  desire  to  possess 
more.  Wlien,  therefore,  lie  heard  of  Simeon  laying 
out  Hs  and  his  children's  money  on  the  acres  of  Caer- 
gwynand  theMorfaglas,  he  saidthatitwas  nothingbut 
pride  and  ambition,,  and  that  God  would  not  bless  it. 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  now  in  a  censorious  or 
fault-finding  spirit  that  he  came  to  pay  this  Sunday- 
afternoon  visit.  Simeon  was  a  younger  man  than 
himself  by  ten  years,  and  the  trials  and  sorrows  of 
his  past  life  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  his  failing 
health,  and  his  present  melancholy  state  of  mind, 
awoke  a  deep  sympathy  towards  him  in  the  minds 
©f  the  kind-hearted  people  of  Mawn-ddu.  They  felt 
also  compassion  for  Laura,  left  so  young  motherless, 
and  now  with  the  sole  care  of  her  sick  father.  But 
perhaps  the  mainspring,  after  all,  of  this  awakening 
good- will  was  the  favourable  impression  which  lanto 
had  made  on  the  minds  of  his  aged  relations.  His 
bright  intelligence,  his  interest  about  the  family 
clock,  and,  above  all,  his  excellent  memory,  and  the 
satisfactory  way  in  which  he  had  repeated  chapter 
after  chapter  of  the  Scriptures,  to  say  nothing  of 
hymns,  awoke  a  kindly  feeling  towards  his  father, 
and  old  Matthias  made  a  promise  to  himself  that  the 
first  time  he  preached  at  Llanllechid  he  would  take 
Pridd-bach  on  his  return. 

Simeon  was  no  less  surprised  than  pleased  to  see 
his  kinsman,  and  Laura  set  on  the  table  before  him, 
as  she  had  done  before  Grono  Vaughan,  the  best  that 
the  house  contained.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  the 
higher,  simple  religious  life  which  these  two  men 
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Lad  in  common,  and  there  was  a  great  deal,  apart  from 
sectarian  prejudice,  wliicli  was  strong  in  both,  also  to 
separate  them  widely.  Simeon  knew  this,  and  deter- 
mined not  in  any  way  to  trench  upon  ground  where 
they  might  clash.  Other  neighbours  there  were,  it 
is  true,  with  whom  he  would  have  been  more  at  his 
ease,  but  none  whom,  for  Eichard^s  sake,  either  he 
or  Laura  felt  to  deserve  a  kinder  welcome.  Whilst, 
therefore,  Matthias  sat  eating  and  drinking  of  the 
simple  fare  which  was  set  before  him,  he  and  Simeon 
talked  of  various  passing  topics,  of  Eichard^s  marriage, 
his  young  wife's  family ;  then  of  Frees  Vaughan^s 
sudden  and  terrible  death,  and  of  the  affliction  it  had 
brought  upon  his  parents ;  afterwards  of  the  late  har- 
vest, which  at  places  on  the  hills  had  notbeen  gathered 
in  before  November.  Matthias,  even  far  more  than 
Simeon,  who  seemed  silent  on  these  subjects  with 
his  Methodist  kinsman,  letting  pass  no  opportunity 
of  interweaving  with  his  conversation  religious  senti- 
ment, and,  above  all,  faith  in  God,  whose  undeviat- 
ing  goodness  and  Providence  overrules  even  the 
smallest  events  of  our  lives.  This  was  the  great 
pivot  upon  which  the  religious  life  of  Matthias 
Rowlands  turned ;  he  was  almost  a  fatalist  in  his 
faith  in  God. 

''  Biit  we  must  not  tempt  Him,"  said  he  warmly, 
laying  down  the  bread  that  he  was  eating,  '^we 
must  not  run  counter  to  his  commands  as  the  devil 
is  continually  tempting  us  to  do.  We  must  not  let 
him  persuade  us  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  however 
plausible   he   may   be — and   he   is    more  plausible 
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than  any  lawyer^  even  tliat  Malmsey  Edwards  him- 
self/^ 

Simeon  gave  a  little  start,,  and  almost  groaned, 
and  Matthias  went  on  : 

"  God  knows  exactly  what  we  want,  to  a  penny, 
or  to  an  ounce,  and  He  gives  us  just  that  much,  and 
desires  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  it.  But  if 
we  listen  to  the  devil  we  are  not  satisfied  with  it ; 
we  are  like  the  daughters  of  the  cow-leech^  always 
crying  Give,  give  !  when  He  has  given  !  " 

Having  laid  down  this  law  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, he  continued  his  repast,  and  Simeon,  wishing 
rather  to  turn  the  topic,  inquired  what  was  the 
news  at  Llanllechid. 

This  was  a  text  for  Matthias  to  enlarge  upon^  for 
he  had  been  preaching  a  funeral  sermon  there  on  a 
middle-aged  man,  whose  death  was  occasioned  by 
the  falling  of  the  roof  of  a  house  which  he  was 
building ;  and  though  there  was  really  nothing  in 
the  case  at  all  applicable  to  Simeon,  nevertheless 
the  old  preacher  thought  the  circumstance  might  be 
improved  to  his  neighbour's  edification.  He  was, 
therefore,  particular  in  relating  the  facts  with  em- 
phasis. 

This  man  to  the  age  of  five-and-forty  had  lived, 
according  to  Matthias,  in  comfort  with  his  children, 
nine  in  number,  seven  of  whom  were  girls ;  his 
wages  were  good,  so  that  he  could  save  money, 
his  health  was  good,  his  cup  literally  was  full  to  the 
brim  with  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  yet  he  was  not 
satisfied.     He  thought  he  could  do  better  for  him- 
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self  than  tlie  Lord  was  doing  for  Mm,  tlierefore  lie 
put  his  money  into  a  Tontine,  and  going  on  a  Sun- 
day, thougli  he  was  a  class -leader,  to  see  the  houses 
they  were  building,  and  which  he  calculated,  no 
doubt,  on  one  day  himself  coming  into  possession 
of,  the  Lord  met  him  there,  in  the  form  of  a  high 
and  mighty  wind,  such  a  tempest  of  wind  as  never 
before  had  been  known  in  those  parts,  a  wind  like, 
that  from  the  wilderness  which  smote  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  house  in  which  Job^s  sons  were,  so  that 
it  fell,  and  the  roof  of  this  house  fell  and  killed  the 
man  on  the  spot. 

"  It  is  a  great  and  terrible  warning,^^  said  Mat- 
thias, ^'  to  all  such  as  put  their  trust  in  houses  or 
land,  and  think  they  can  do  better  for  themselves 
than  their  Lord  is  doing  for  them  all  the  time  !  " 

Simeon  was  silent,  for  the  application  of  this 
man^s  death  came  home  to  himself,  and  if  he  had 
sinned  in  seeking  to  add  house  to  house  and  field  to 
field,  how  could  he  expect  to  escape  punishment  ? 

'^  As  a  man  sows,  so  must  he  reap,^'  continued 
Matthias,  recalling  this  portion  of  his  sermon. 

To  Simeon  these  words  seemed  like  the  answer 
to  his  own  thoughts,  and  he  looked  at  his  kinsman 
sharply. 

"  There  is  no  escaping  the  consequence  of  our 
own  deeds;  he  who  sows  to  the  whirlwind  must 
reap  of  the  storm,^^  continued  Matthias. 

Simeon  groaned  aloud,  and  the  Methodist 
preacher,  accustomed  to  these  tokens  of  approval  or 
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conviction  in  awakened  souls^  went  on  with  his  de- 
nunciations against  the  luxury  and  pride  of  the  age, 
against  the  covetousness  and  mammon-worship 
which  was  growing  amongst  the  Welsh;  against 
their  imitations  of  the  English^  who,  like  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  not  contented  with  the  inheritance  of 
their  forefathers,  must  kill  and  take  possession  of  the 
small  patrimony  of  the  Naboths.  ^'^  It  was  easier,^' 
he  said,  ^^  for  camels  to  go  through  the  eyes  of  the 
smallest  needles  than  for  such  covetous  men  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Formerly,^'  he 
said,  '^heaven  was  peopled  with  Welshmen,  who  did 
not  seek  to  enter  in  with  packs  on  their  backs,  great 
houses  and  lands,  with  their  wills  and  their  title- deeds, 
but  simple  loving  souls,  who  took  nothing  with  them 
but  the  sense  of  their  own  iniquity  and  God^s  love 
and  mercy,  and  who,  when  they  got  there,  found 
themselves  all  washed  clean  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  his  right- 
eousness.'^ 

Again  Simeon  groaned,  and  a  stony  rigidity 
seemed  to  fix  his  contorted  features  as  he  sank  for- 
ward heavily  towards  the  table.  Laura,  who  had 
been  standing  against  the  dresser,  listening  to  the 
discourse  of  old  Matthias,  sprang  forward,  exclaim- 
ing,— 

''  Father  !  Father  !  0  Matthias  Eowlands,  you've 
killed  my  father  !  '^ 
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But  it  was  not  deatli,  it  was  only  tlie  precursor 
of  deatli,  a  second  paralytic  stroke.  Old  Matthias,, 
shocked  and  alarmed  at  what  had  occurred^  and  all 
the  more  so^  as  he  believed  the  strong,  convincing 
power  of  his  words  had  reached  the  careworn  heart 
of  his  kinsman,  assisted  in  the  kindest  possible 
manner  to  place  him  on  the  settle,  as  on  a  couch;  then, 
with  many  words  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  ad- 
dressed to  the  weeping  and  terrified  Laura,  hurried 
home,  promising  to  send  Eichard  oflP  for  the  doctor, 
and  his  young  wife  to  remain  with  her  over  the 
night.  Laura  in  the  mean  time  despatched  lanto  to 
Dol-y-maenan  for  Gwen  Thomas,  whose  skill  by  a 
sick-bed  was  so  well  known. 

Many  long  and  melancholy  weeks "  succeeded  to 
this  second  seizure,  without  there  being  any  promise 
of  restoration  to  the  afflicted  man.  His  power  of 
speech  was  for  some  time  quite  gone,  and  his  frame 
greatly  paralysed,  though  his  mind,  as  it  appeared, 
was  no  way  affected. 

Christmas  came  and  passed;  a  singularly  mild 
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and  open  Cliristmas,  as  was  tlie  whole  winter ;  and 
Ho  doubt  the  life  in  tlie  mournful  dwelling  of  Fridd- 
bacli  derived  some  little  comfort,  though  it  might 
be  unconsciously,  from  this  circumstance.  One 
feature  however  was,  if  not  bright,  at  least  cheering 
through  the  gloom.  All  doubt  and  anxiety  seemed 
to  have  passed  away  from  the  mind  of  Simeon.  He 
industriously  read  his  Bible,  and  a  wonderful  calm- 
ness and  peace  was  impressed  upon  his  countenance, 
as  if  that  which  was  the  abiding  spirit  of  his  life, 
trust  in  God  and  entire  faith  in  His  love,  that  faith 
which  had  sustained  him  through  all  his  former^ 
trials  and  sorrows,  now  again  took  its  predominant, 
place  over  the  powerlessness  and  debiHty  of  the  body,, 
annihilating  all  the  later  cares  and  cumbers  and 
perplexities  of  his  outward  affairs.  On  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  his  breathing,  he  now  seldom  lay 
down,  but  good  Richard  Rowlands,  whose  care  and 
thoughtfulness  was  like  that  of  a  son,  constructed  a 
comfortable  couch  for  him  out  of  the  fire-side  settle, 
on  which  he  sate  or  rechned,  and  was  warm  and 
comfortable  through  the  cold  dreary  winter,  as  the 
weeks  went  on,  reading  less  and  dozing  more,  till 
finally  sleep  seemed  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
his  time. 

The  potatoes  lasted  through  the  winter,  but 
everything  else  was  scarce  and  dear.  The  old 
mare  also  died.  This  w.as  a  great  misfortune  and 
loss ;  and  Mngar,  old  and  hardly  needed  in  the  Httle 
household  now  the  small  flock  was  gone,  excepting 
as  a  guard,  lay  stretched  on  the  hearth  in  heavy 
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sleep  like  his  master_,  as  if  the  life  of  tlie  one  were 
"bound  up  in  tlie  other. 

One  day  early  in  the  year  Grono  came  up.  It 
was  the  first  time  for  many  weeks  that  he  had  been 
to  see  his  old  friend.  But  it  mattered  not  to  him. 
His  consciousness  lay  in  a  region  of  peace,  and  he 
felt  neither  neglect  nor  dissatisfaction,  and  proba- 
bly, as  Gwen  Thomas  said,  he  was  in  such  constant 
intercourse  with  the  angels  that  he  needed  not  the 
companionship  of  men.  However,  Grono  came, 
-and  again  Laura  made  him  welcome  with  the  best 
that  the  house  contained,  though  it  was  her  own 
meal  which  she  set  before  him.  But  having  most 
probably  some  suspicion  of  the  scanty  supply  of 
food  which  the  little  mountain- dwelling  held,  he 
refused  either  to  eat  or  drink. 

Outside  the  door  he  explained  to  her  that  he  came 
up  on  business  respecting  the  lease,  which  had  not 
yet  been  signed.  She  was  surprised  at  his  communi- 
cativeness. He  told  her  that  her  father  had  been 
very  anxious  about  this  lease,  and  that  as  it  was  now 
ready  for  signature  he  wished  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  sick  man  preparatory  to  its  being  signed. 
Then  he  went  into  the  house.  Simeon  was  glad  to 
see  his  old  friend,  and  shook  hands  with  him.  Grono, 
who  was  aware  of  his  altered  condition,  expressed 
no  surprise  at  it ;  nevertheless  the  wonderful  calm- 
ness and  peace  which  his  countenance  indicated 
seemed  to  astonish  him. 

Grono  spoke  to  him  of  the  lease  and  the  necessity 
there  was  for  its  being  signed,  and  Simeon  under- 
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stood  eveiy  word ;  and  tliougli  since  liis  last  attack 
lie  liad  never  perfectly  recovered  his  speech,  lie  said 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  understood  and  acquiesced 
in  the  necessity  of  the  thing  being  done.  After 
that  they  shook  hands  and  parted. 

In  about  a  week^s  time  Grono  returned,  and 
with  him  a  clerk  of  Malmsey  Edwards,  bringing 
with  them  the  so-called  lease  for  Simeon^s  signa- 
ture. 

A  change  had  now  taken  place  in  the  sick  man. 
His  breathing  was  again  extremely  bad,  for  a  cold,, 
dry  east  wind  was  blowing,  and  seemed  to  penetrate 
through  every  cranny  of  the  old  cottage.  He  was 
sitting  propped  up  on  the  settle  with  a  blanket  fast- 
ened round  him  ;  every  breath  seemed  to  be  his  last, 
and  the  one  hand  which  still  retained  life  and  power 
grasped  the  back  of  the  settle,  with  every  heaving 
of  the  chest,  as  if  to  force  breath  also  out  of  the 
hard  wood.  Laura  stood  beside  him  unable  to  help 
him,  praying  earnestly  and  unceasingly,  as  she  had 
learned  to  do  through  this  last  melancholy  year,, 
that  God  in  His  mercy  would  be  his  helper,  or  enable 
her  in  some  Avay  to  give  him  ease. 

It  was  a  sad  sight  which  Grono  and  the  lawyer^s 
clerk  beheld  as  they  entered  the  cottage. 

^''Don^t  tease  him,  Mr  Vaughan,  with  signing 
anything  to-day  !  ^'  pleaded  Laura.  ^'  Poor  old 
father  !  I  would  pray  God  to  release  him,  only  how 
could  I  do  without  him  ?  " 

This  last  sad  complaint,  however,  she  spake 
■within  her  own  heart,  as  Grono  drew  a  chair  and 
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sate  down  beside  him,  whilst  the  lawyer,  having 
unfolded  the  parchment,  prepared  the  pen  and  ink 
which  he  had  brought  with  him. 

Laura  apprehended  no  undue  advantage  being 
taken  of  her  father  in  his  weak  and  suffering  state. 
How  could  she,  who  thought  so  well  of  the  father 
of  Frees,  excepting  in  that  one  case  when  he  had 
been  so  severe  to  him  ?  No,  she  could  not  appre- 
hend that  her  father's  old  friend  would  take  advant- 
age of  his  weakness  and  debility ;  least  of  all  that 
he  was  now  about  to  obtain  from  him  a  signature 
which  must  deprive  his  children  of  their  birth-right. 

"  Don't  tease  him  with  signing  anything  to-day, 
Mr  Vaughan  !  ^^  again  she  pleaded,  ^'  he'll  be  better 
to-morrow !  '^ 

And  then  as  Grono  began  to  talk  with  him,  and 
the  poor  asthmatic  sufferer  drew  his  breath  as  from 
some  sealed-up  cavity  of  the  labouring  chest,  and 
grasped  ever  tighter  the  back  of  the  settle,  Laura 
went  out,  unable  to  witness  her  father's  sufferings, 
and  left  Grono  reminding  him  of  the  lease  till  lanto 
was  of  age,  which  it  was  now  necessary  for  him  to  sign. 

Laura  went  into  the  cow-house  to  milk,  for  it 
was  afternoon,  Mingar  slowly  following  her,  and 
when  she  returned  to  the  cottage-kitchen,  the  law- 
yer's clerk  was  still  standing  with  the  pen  dipped  in 
ink  in  his  hand.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  been 
done. 

Simeon  was  looking  strangely  flurried  if  not  per- 
turbed. 

'^  What's  amiss,  father  dear  ?  ^'  said  she,  setting 
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down  her  can  and  springing  forward  to  tlie  settle. 
"  What's  amiss^  poor  old  father  ? ''  repeated  she, 
speaking  soothingly  to  him,  as  to  a  child,  and  strok- 
ing his  hair. 

'^  He's  very  bad/^  said  Grono,  '^  but  you^d  better 
go  out,  you^re  in  the  way  ! '' 

Laura  turned  to  do  as  she  was  bid,  frightened 
by  Grono^s  manner. 

The  old  man  in  the  mean  time,  battUng  fiercely 
with  his  tightened  breath,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Grono, 
and  his  half-paralysed  tongue  found  power  of  utter- 
ance, startling  as  a  voice  from  the  dead. 

^'  Remember  Ahab  !  He  went  into  the  battle 
disguised,  so  that  he  might  not  be  known,  but  a 
certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture  and  smote  him 
between  the  joints  of  his  harness  !  " 

"  What  does  he  mean  ? ''  exclaimed  Laura,  turn- 
ing back  from  the  threshold  terrified  as  by  an 
awful  miracle. 

Grono  was  deathly  pale.  He  said  Simeon  did  not 
know  what  he  was  saying,  and  again  he  bade  her  leave 
the  room.  She  obeyed  trembling,  and  when  shortly 
after  she  returned  the  lawyer^  s  clerk  was  wiping  his 
pen  and  Grono  was  drying  the  signature  by  the  fire. 
Again  the  dying  man  had  lost  his  power  of  utter- 
ance ;  there  was  a  wild,  almost  fierce  expression  on 
his  countenance ;  his  lips  moved ;  he  tried  to  speak, 
but  in  vain ;  his  eyes  stared  in  their  sockets,  and  he 
fought  as  it  were  for  every  breath  he  drew. 

Laura  stood  beside  him  like  one  petrified. 

Grono  put  the  parchment  in  his  pocket  and  was 
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about  to  leave  tlie  cottage  without  again  looking  to- 
wards Simeon,  or  bidding  Mm  good-bye. 

"  0  Mr  Vaughan !  wliat  am  I  to  do  wben  father^s 
gone  !  '^  sobbed  the  poor  girl,  hurrying  after  bim 
and  bursting  into  tears,  and  longing  to  find  a  friend 
and  comforter  in  the  father  of  Frees. 

^'^  He'll  soon  be  better  again/'  said  Grono, 
speaking  hurriedly,  '^''it^s  this  asthma!  it's  a  nasty 
complaint !  He's  just  upset  for  the  time.  But  he'll 
be  better  again  !  '^ 

He  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  away.  Laura  stood 
looking  after  him.  When  he  had  gone  a  few  paces  he 
turned  back  and  said, 

^^  You^d  better  have  Gwen  Thomas,  or  somebody 
with  you.  I'll  send  her  up  as  I  go  through  the 
village." 

'^  Gwen  is  only  gone  down  to  the  mill,"  rephed 
Laura,  ^'  she'll  be  back  before  dark.  But  thank  you 
kindly  all  the  same,"  added  she,  thinking  that  she 
had  not  spoken  civilly  enough. 

When  she  returned  in- doors  she  found  her  father, 
to  her  indescribable  terror,  endeavouring  to  get  up  ; 
he  was  now  seated  on  the  settle,  which  he  had  not 
left  for  weeks ;  he  pulled  the  table  violently  towards 
him,  and  utterly  unable  to  articulate  an  intelligible 
word  made  angry  signs  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
Laura,  terrified  at  what  seemed  to  her  an  attack  of 
absolute  frenzy,  placed  writing  materials  before  him, 
but  the  paralysed  right  hand  could  not  hold  the 
pen ;  he  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  write 
with  the  left,  then  again  making  the  most  painful 
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efforts  to  speak^  and  after  that  to  get  up,  dress  Lim- 
self^  and  even  leave  tlie  house^  lie  sank  back  on  tlie 
settle  overpowered  bj  a  force  mightier  than  his  own 
unutterable  emotion. 

The  power  of  will_,  and  even  perhaps  of  conscious- 
ness^ was  gone  from  him.  His  perturbed  and  pallid 
countenance  gradually  assumed  the  calmness  of  one 
who  slept,  and  Laura^  who  had  witnessed  this  strange 
and^  as  it  seemed  to  her_,  frantic  conduct^  with  a 
terror  that  left  her  almost  incapable  of  thought^  now 
welcomed,  as  an  infinite  blessings  this  change  into 
apparent  quiescence  and  peace. 

It  was  about  two  hours  after  the  departure  of 
Grono  Yaughan  and  the  lawyer's  clerk_,  that  Gwen 
Thomas  returned.  She  was  startled  at  the  change- 
which  she  instantly  perceived  in  the  dying  man.  To 
Laura  it  had  been  one  of  unspeakable  joy.  She  was 
ready  to  believe  it  an  answer  to  the  prayer  which 
her  aching  heart  had  poured  forth.  Her  father  was 
again  calm ;  the  labouring  breathing  easy  as  that  of 
a  child.  She  described  in  a  terrified  whisper^  as  if 
fearful  of  recalling  it^  the  awful  state  in  which  her 
father  had  been  after  the  visit  of  Grono  Vaughan, 
and  of  which  the  indistinct  scrawl  on  the  paper  re- 
mained as  an  evidence. 

"  He  had  something  more  to  say  to  Grono/^  re- 
marked Gwen.  '^  It  is  a  pity  he  was  not  fetched 
back  ! '' 

Laura  wished  the  old  woman  to  go  at  once  to- 
Glanrafon  for  him. 
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"  I  know  lie^ll  come  if  we  ask  liiin.  He  was 
always  so  good  to  father/'  said  ske. 

But  Gwen  said  no,  ske  would  wait  till  morning. 
She  would  not  leave  Laura  again  tkat  nigkt.  So  it 
was  settled  between  tkem,  tkat  tke  first  tking  in  tke 
morning  Laura  skould  go  down  to  ask  kim  to  come  up 
and  discover_,  if  possible,  wkat  was  on  ker  fatker's 
mind. 

Wkilst  tke  old  woman  made  up  tke  fire,  and 
prepared  tke  evening  meal,  Laura  returned  to  tke 
cow-kouse  to  leave  all  tkere  in  comfortable  order  for 
tke  nigkt,  and  to  call  in  Mingar.  But  Mingar  not 
answering  ker  call,  ske  was  startled,  and  returned  to 
tke  kouse  for  a  lantkorn  to  look  for  kim.  Ske  found 
kim  lying  dead,  stretcked  on  tke  dried  fern  in  tke 
stall  adjoining  tke  cow.  Tke  poor  animal,  witk  an 
instinct  tkat  kis  end  was  at  kand,  kad  followed  ker 
out  to  tke  sked. 

Poor  old  Mingar  !  All  tkat  tke  dog*  kad  been  in 
tkat  little  kousekold  flasked  tkrougk  LamVs  mind. 
His  long  faitkfulness ;  kis  instinctive  aversion  to  ker 
step-motker  ;  tke  puniskment  tkat  ke  underwent ; 
kis  restoration  to  tke  kome  affections,  and  kis  place 
on  tke  keartk ; —  and  now  ke  was  gone  !  He  kad 
lasted  out  kis  time  of  service,  and  wko  skould  say 
wkat  mysterious  link  tkere  migkt  not  be  between 
tke  life  of  tke  dog  and  kis  master  ! 

Laura  tkougkt  of  tkis  witk  a  skrinking  awe  and 
terror,  and  went  back  to  tke  fireside,  wkere  ske  sat 
down  and  cried  bitterly.     Life  seemed  just  tken  sO' 
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hard  and  sorrowful^  and  death  so  strange  and  ter- 
rible ! 

When'the  girl  said  that  Mingar  was  dead^  the  old 
woman  did  not  seem  surprised,  saying  she  knew  she 
should  hear  of  death,,  for  she  had  heard  the  dismal 
scream  of  the  aderyn  y  corflP*  as  she  neared  the 
house. 

She  herself  knew  that  Simeon  would  not  survive 
the  night,  and  that  the  sign  had  reference  to  him. 
She  was  now  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
sentiment with  reference  to  poor  Mingar. 

Simeon  lay  and  slept.  Laura  took  her  knitting 
and  sat  beside  him.  Gwen  made  some  excuse  for 
remaining  up  all  night,  and  Laura  bore  her  company. 
About  midnight  Simeon  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
round  him  ;  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  Laura  with  a  look 
of  unspeakable  afi'ection,  then,  as  if  wearied,  his  eye- 
lids closed.  Laura^s  heart  yearned  to  show  him  some 
token  of  duty  and  obedience;  therefore,  though  so  long- 
after  the  usual  time  of  their  little  evening  service,  she 
took  up  the  Bible  and  read  the  53rd  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  which  was  a  favourite  with  her  father,  and 
which  she  herself  knew  ofi"  by  heart.  Then  she 
sang  a  hymn,  and  after  that  read  the  last  chapter  of 
St  Matthew^  s  Gospel.  He  still  appeared  asleep,  and 
as  she  approached  the  concluding  verses  Gwen 
Thomas,  who  had  silently  risen  from  the  low  stool 
on  which  she  seated  herself  when  the  little  service 
commenced,  was  now  watching  him  with  a  close  and 
^we- stricken  attetition. 

*  The  bird  of  the  dead. 
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As  Laura  spoke  tlie  words,  "  and  lo  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world/^  Gwen 
said  ''  Amen/^  with  such  a  solemn  expression  that 
Laura  started  to  her  feet  and  bent  over  her  father. 

A  holy  transformation  had  passed  over  his  aged 
countenance ;  it  seemed  radiant  almost,  as  with  a 
beauty  beyond  that  of  youth ;  a  smile  seemed  to  be 
upon  his  lips.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  great 
change  that  had  taken  place.  The  angel  of  death 
had  come,  but  with  healing  on  his  wings.  Simeon 
Hughes  was  no  longer  a  captive  in  the  frail  body 
before  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Several  weeks  liad  now  passed_,  and  spring  was 
showing  signs  of  lier  welcome  approacli;  an  approach 
more  welcome  in  a  mountain- district  tlian  elsewhere. 

Simeon  was  buried  in  the  cold  bleakness  of  Feb- 
ruary. Nearly  the  whole  village  attended  his  funeral, 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  Edwards  received  a  handsome 
contribution,  as  did  also  the  new  clerk  appointed  in 
Simeon's  stead  when  he  was  first  laid  up  in  the 
autumn.  But  with  him  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is 
not  worth  while  even  to  mention  his  name. 

Grono  Vaughan,  who  had  seemed  a  good  deal 
disconcerted  when  he  first  heard  of  Simeon's  excite- 
ment after  signing  the  lease,  took  upon  himself  the 
management  of  the  Fridd-bach  afiairs  immediately 
after  the  funeral ;  and  as  everybody  was  aware  of 
the  trust  which  Simeon  had  left  in  his  hands,  it  ap- 
peared right  that  he  should  do  so.  Grono,  however, 
spoke  of  it  from  the  first  as  a  duty  which  he  would 
not  himself  have  chosen ;  as  one  which  would  be 
onerous,  because  Simeon's  afiairs  were  greatly  in- 
volved, and  it  was  by  this  pretended  involvement 
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that  lie  explained  tlie  passion  of  anger  whicli  tlie 
poor  paralysed  man  exhibited  on  the  last  evening  of 
Ms  life,  for  though  Laura_,  in  obedience  to  certain 
hints  of  Grono^s,  soon  learned  to  be  silent  on  the 
subject,,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Gwen  Thomas 
would  be  the  same.  It  was  talked  over  a  good  deal 
by  the  gossiping  men  at  the  miller's  steps,  and  the 
bridge,  and  round  the  hearth  of  the  Prince  Caradoc, 
as  well  as  by  the  gossiping  women  at  the  water- 
side, and  Grono^s  explanation,  or  rather  insinuation, 
that  all  was  not  sound  in  Simeon^  s  afiairs  simply 
adde^  a  second  chapter  to  the  tale  of  wonder  con- 
nected with  his  death. 

Simeon  had  all  his  life  long  been  a  reserved  man; 
the  state  of  his  affairs  was  not  known  to  his  neigh- 
bours, and  though  he  always  had  amongst  them  the 
character  of  a  prudent,  saving,  and  well-to-do  man, 
yet  there  had  been  some  surprise,  not  to  say  jealousy, 
when  he  appeared  as  the  purchaser  of  the  Caergwyn 
property ;  therefore  the  hints  that  Grono  now  threw 
out  were  Hstened  to  with  credence.  It  was  known 
also  that  Simeon's  mind  had  been  uneasy  and  de- 
pressed during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  this 
fact  seemed  to  corroborate  the  fears  which  Grono 
lost  no  opportunity  of  expressing. 

Although  the  Christmas  rent  was  due  at  the  time 
of  Simeon^ s  death,  and  there  was  above  forty  pounds 
in  the  old  chest,  yet  Grono,  who  took  immediate 
possession  of  it,  paid  over  to  the  orphans  only  thir- 
teen pounds  and  some  odd  shillings.  The  sheep 
were  not  paid  for,  and  their  value  and  the  price  of  the 
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colt  lie  said  would  remain  in  Ms  hands^  as  money  to 
be  employed  in  tlie  settling  witli  Malmsey  Edwards. 
It  was  a  great  though  secret  satisfaction  to  him  that 
there  was  nobody  to  call  him  to  a  reckonings  or  to 
demand  a  reason  for  his  proceedings. 

The  Rowlands^  perhaps^  felt  a  httle  hurt,  as 
kinsmen,  that  no  trust  whatever  had  been  reposed 
in  Eichard,  considering  that  he  had  taken  so  kindly 
an  interest  in  lanto.  Bat  considering  the  religious, 
prejudices  of  the  good  parish  clerk,  and  that  he  and 
the  Churchwarden  had  been  firm  friends  for  years, 
it  was  perhaps  no  more  than  might  be  expected  that 
his  name  alone  should  appear  in  the  Will.  At  all 
events  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  Christianity  of 
the  Methodists  could  be  shown;  and,  indeed,  it  did 
not  require  all  this  reasoning  and  argument  with  the 
Eowlands  to  make  them  take  a  warm  interest,  beyond : 
that  of  mere  kinship,  in  the  orphans  of  Fridd-bach. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  deceased  that  his  young- 
son  should  be  carefully  and  religiously  brought  up, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  apprenticed  to  some 
honest  calling,  unless  he  preferred  farming  pre- 
paratory to  becoming  the  possessor  of  land  at  one- 
and-twenty.  But  Grono  Vaughan  had  no  intention, 
as  his  guardian,  of  taking  charge  of  him  either 
before  or  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  in  fact  the 
lad  himself  would  have  been  very  unwilling  to  have 
come  in  any  way  under  his  control.  He  had  an 
extreme  dislike  to  him,  and  was  yet  very  far  from 
having  forgiven  the   treatment  that  he  had  seen 
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inflicted  on  the  handsome  Ebol.  This  however, 
whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  mattered  nothing  to 
Grono,  whose  present  intentions  were  that  the  lad 
should  live  at  Mawn-ddu  with  his  kinsfolk,  and 
work  iQ  the  quarry  as  Eichard  Eowlands  did'. 

The  first  time  the  subject  was  formally  broached 
to  Eowlands  was  about  two  weeks  after  Simeon's 
funeral.  The  young  man  went  down  to  Glanrafon 
purposely  to  ascertain  Grono's  mind  with  regard  to 
the  orphans,  but  ostensibly  for  a  gun  which  he  had 
lent  Frees,  in  fact,  the  very  gun  he  had  taken  out 
with  him  on  his  fatal  expedition.  It  had  probably 
been  caught  amongst  the  rocks  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident, for  it  was  found  washed  up  after  an  unusually 
high  tide  during  the  winter,  and  brought  to  Glan- 
rafon. Of  course  it  was  so  injured  as  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  use,  and  poor  Caleb  had  taken  possession 
of  it.  He  was  soon,  however,  obliged  to  resign  his 
treasure,  for  though,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
father  of  Frees,  the  owner  of  the  gun  did  not  de- 
mand its  worth  in  money,  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  it  restored  to  him  in  its  present  condition,  and 
he  was  now  here  to  fetch  it  away. 

It  was  a  wet  day,  and  the  whole  family  were  in 
the  kitchen  when  he  entered. 

^^I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Mr  Vaughan,"  said 
Eichard,  not  wishing  to  mention  his  errand  before 
the  mother  of  Frees  lest  it  should  bring  back  pain- 
ful remembrances. 

'^  What  the  devil  does  he  want  with  me  ?  ^^  said 
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Grono  to  himself,  and  looking  lialf  scared,,  stepped 
to  the  door  where  they  would  be  out  of  hearing. 

"You  don't  look  well,  Mr  Yaughan." 

"Tm  all  right/'  returned  Grono;  '"'^you  are 
come  for  the  gun,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  he,  wishful  to 
suggest  a  motive  for  the  ^dsit. 

'^^Yes,'^  replied  Richard,  '^^and  perhaps  one  of 
your  girls  will  bring  it  me.  It  is  not  of  any  use 
now,  but  I  shall  hang  it  over  the  fire-place.^^ 

"Yes,  sure,"  returned  Grono. 

"And  what,^'  asked  Rowlands,  "are  you  going 
to  do  with  Laura  and  lanto  ?  '^ 

'^  Laura  is  going  to  Jane  Owen^s,"  replied  he. 

Jane  Owen  kept  a  grocer's  shop  at  Bangor. 
She  was  a  widow  who  had  a  thriving  business,  and 
though  a  Methodist  was  an  acquaintance  of  Grono^s. 
He  had  proposed,  and  she  had  consented  to  take 
the  young  girl  to  help  in  the  shop  as  well  as  in  the 
house.  There  was  nothing  at  all  objectionable  in 
the  plan. 

"  Jane  Owen  is  a  frugal,  well-conducted  woman,'' 
he  said,  ^'  and  has  steady  girls  of  her  own ;  I  don^t 
see  that  I  can  do  better  for  Laura.'' 

Richard  Rowlands  also  knew  Jane  Owen.  The 
preacher's  chamber  was  under  her  roof,  and  old 
Matthias  and  many  another  preacher  passed  the 
night  there  whenever  convenience  required  it.  The 
reply  therefore  took  the  form  of  acquiescence. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  Richard  said,  "I  don't  see  how 
at  present  you  could  do  better.  Jane  Owen  is  a  good 
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woman^  and  Laura  will  learn  nothing  wrong  under 
her  roof.     But  tlie  lad^  what  of  him  ?  " 

'^  Pve  been  thinking/-*  returned  Grono^  ''  that 
your  Catherine  would  not  find  him  in  the  way,  may- 
be. He^s  a  sharp  lad,  and  every  year  will  make 
him  more  useful,  and  when  he  is  old  enough  he  can 
work  in  the  quarry. ^^ 

Now  Eichard  knew  very  well  that  lanto,  who 
had  of  late  found  Mawn-ddu  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  melancholy  of  his  own  home,  wished  to 
remain  there,  and  that  he  wished  also  to  work  at 
the  quarry ;  but  then  he  was  only  a  child,  and  this 
might  be  merely  a  child's  fancy,  and  even  if  he  did 
begin  to  work  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  as  was 
customary  with  boys  intended  for  the  quarry,  still 
this  must  not  be  adopted  as  his  definite  calling  in 
life.  Therefore  he  demurred  in  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  quarry  work,  but  as  to  receiving  him  as  an 
inmate  he  demurred  not.  He  and  his  Catherine,  in 
fact,  had  talked  the  subject  over  together,  and  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  they  would  take  charge  of 
the  lad,  but  that  they  should  expect  his  guardian  to 
give  something  for  his  board  and  lodging. 

"  It  would  be  some  expense  to  us,''  the  young 
man  therefore  remarked.  '^^You  are  prepared  to 
pay  for  his  board  and  lodging,  Mr  Yaughan  ?  " 

^''Ask  your  v/ife  about  it,"  returned  Grono, 
^^She  must  be  a  party  to  the  bargain.  Perhaps  she 
won't  like  it,  then  what's  the  use  of  us  talking  about 
money  ?  " 
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''  Catherine  and  I/'  returned  Eicliard,  rather 
proudly,  ^^made  up  our  minds  from  the  beginnings 
which  was  to  be  master.  She^ll  never  object  there- 
fore to  what  I  agree  to.  So  Til  tell  you  at  once,  Mr 
Vaughan,  PU  take  lanto  for  ten  pounds  a  year  till 
he  is  fourteen,  by  which  time  some  good  trade,  I 
take  it,  will  be  found  him.  Ten  pounds  a  year  for 
board  and  lodging  and  washing  and  schooling,  and 
the  use  of  the  Fridd-bach  furniture  into  the  bargain, 
till  the  lad  may  require  it  for  himself.  It's  a  supe- 
rior kind  of  furniture,  and  IVe  a  liking  for  it,  having- 
always  seen  it  at  the  old  man^s.'^ 

^^You  can't  have  the  furniture,^^  said  Grono  ; 
'''all  that's  good  for  anything  is  Laura's.  What  the 
old  man  left  to  the  lad  you  can  have." 

"  And  ten  pounds  a-year,'^  observed  Eowlands. 
'''Well,  as  to  money,''  said  Grono,  hesitating, 
^^  till  things  are  settled  there'll  be  no  money,  I  can 
tell  you.  What  the  old  man  left  in  the  house 
they've  had,  as  you  know,  but  more  than  that  I  can't 
say.  There's  a  power  of  money  to  be  paid  out. 
Malmsey  Edwards  has  not  had  a  penny  yet.  And 
there's  the  mortgage  on  Fridd-bach." 

'^  Mortgage  !  "  exclaimed  Richard,  surprised,  "  I 
had  no  idea  of  a  mortgage  !  '^ 

^'  No,  I  dare  say !  nor  of  a  great  deal  more 
either ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what,  Rowlands,  I  wish  he'd 
put  your  name  in  with  mine  as  executor,  for  it'll 
be  a  plaguy  piece  of  business  to  get  things  settled, 
if  ever  they  can  be  settled.  I  wanted  him  to 
make   you   joint- executor,   but   he   was    obstinate. 
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very  obstinate^  as  you  know,  when  lie  iiad  once  made 
up  Ms  mind.  So  he  left  all  the  care  on  my  shoulders, 
and  as  it  was  his  will,  so  help  me  God  !  1^11  do  my 
best  as  sole  executor,  and  no  man  can  do  more  !  '^ 

Grono  had  a  habit  of  using  this  oath.  It  was  con- 
stantly on  his  hps,  and  with  him  was  mere  words. 

Richard  knew  not  what  to  reply.  He  felt  some- 
what wounded,  and  was  silent. 

"  But  to  make  the  bargain  easier  to  you,^^  added 
Grono,  as  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  self-sacrifice, 
'^  ni  tell  you  what  you  shall  have  to  begin  with ; 
you  shall  have  the  cow  and  the  little  Fridd  (in- 
closure).  It  is  a  good  piece  of  land,  either  for 
potatoes  or  barley,  as  you  know ;  the  large  Fridd  on 
the  mountain  I  take  into  my  own  hands.  I  shall 
have  a  deal  to  do  to  make  all  ends  meet,^''  said  he, 
peaking  in  a  confidential  tone. 

Richard  said  he  was  unfeignedly  sorry  to  hear 
all  this,  and  so  indeed  he  was,  and  greatly  aston- 
ished too.    The  bargain,  therefore,  was  easily  made. 

Mawn-ddu  from  this  time  was  lanto^s  home, 
and  the  same  week  Laura,  with  th6  oaken  chest, 
which  contained  her  small  personal  belongings, 
went  to  good  Jane  Owen's.  She  cried  bitterly 
at  parting  from  her  brother  and  her  old  home. 
She  carefully  dug  up  a  young  shoot  of  the  tea-tree 
as  it  is  called  in  EngHsh,  which,  as  we  know,  covered 
with  its  fine  summer  foliage  the  front  of  the  cot- 
tage. This  she  gave  to  Catherine  Rowlands,  with 
some  seed  of  the  noli-me-tangere,  the  only  garden 
flower  that  grew  by  her  home. 
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^^  Poor  lanto/^  slie  said^  ^^  must  liave  something- 
to  remind  Hm  of  tlie  old  place_,  and  you  liaven^t  any 
coeden-de  up  on  tlie  hills  yonder.  It  doesn^t  smell 
sweet  like  tlie  jasmin  tliat  they  have  at  Birllan-deg, 
and  which  the  Glanrafon  girls  have  set  by  their 
pales,  but  then  that  wouldn^t  bring  back  old  times 
and  father  to  his  mind.  So  you'll  set  it  by  the  wall, 
in  the  sun,  won^t  you,  Catherine  fach  ? ''  asked 
Laura,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  real,  heart-rending  grief  to  leave  this 
scene  of  all  her  youthful  joys  and  sorrows  ;  the 
pleasant  mountain- side  with  its  fragrant  summer 
gorse  and  crimson  autumn  heather ;  the  wild  stony 
chaos  of  Bedd-Odo,  with  the  roar  of  the  water  and 
the  white  dashing  spray,  and  the  wild  roses  in 
summer  bending  over;  but  above  all  the  sacred 
memory  of  the  love-vows  that  were  there  plighted, 
and  the  affection  and  reverence  which  now  hallowed 
the  remembrance  of  her  father,  all  these,  and  the 
tears  she  had  shed  over  her  heart- sorrows  and  her 
home-bereavements,  so  strange  both,  yet  so  dif- 
ferent !  What  wonder  then  if  she  fancied  that  her 
heart  was  nearly  broken  ? 

It  was  well  for  her,  as  there  is  always  some  one 
drop  of  consolation  in  every  brimming  cup  of  misery, 
that  she  was  young  and  full  of  the  vigour  of  health ; 
thus  she  could  stand  firm  -in  the  battle  of  life,  hard 
though  the  battle  might  be,  and  come  out  un- 
scathed. 

Grono  taking  upon  himself,  apparently  both 
w^ith  wisdom  and  energy,  the  duty  and  responsi- 
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bility  of  executor  of  Simeon^s  will  and  guardian 
of  liis  children^  won  the  approbation  and  esteem 
of  tlie  little  world  by  wbicli  lie  was  surrounded. 
He  drove  Laura  and  ber  few  possessions  in  bis  cart 
to  Bangor,  and  committed  ber,  as  a  goo^  fatber 
migbt  bave  done,  witb  cbeerful  words  and  a  bless- 
ing at  parting,  to  Mrs  Owen,  wbo  was  to  receive 
ber  for  tbe  first  year  witbout  wages,  instructing  ber 
in  return  for  boT  services  in  all  tbe  wider  spbere 
of  duties  wbicb  a  sbop  and  a  bouse  in  a  town 
implied. 

Grono,  as  we^may  remember,  impressed  upon 
Eowlands  t9  consult  bis  wife  about  receiving  lanto 
as  an  inmate.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  tberefore, 
tbat  bis  own  proceeding  respecting  bis  wards  was 
wboUy  witbout  tbe  cognizance  of  bis  own  wife. 
Wbetber,  bowever,  sbe  were  a  party  to  tbe  after 
and  larger  frauds,  I  cannot  say,  but  in  tbe  lesser 
sbe  was  certainly  not  blameless. 

Let  us  bear  tbe  conversation  of  tbe  busband  and 
wife  on  two  occasions  ;  and,  in  tbe  first  place,  on  tbe 
evening  of  tbe  Bangor  market-day,  wbilst  tbe  re- 
mains of  Simeon  Hugbes  were  yet  unburied. 

Old  Graes  Jones,  tbe  greatest  gossip  in  all  Dol- 
y-maenan  parisb,  was  come  for  tbe  day  to  belp  Lis- 
abetb  in  making  candles,  for  tbe  winter  supply  baving 
fallen  sbort,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  in  a  fresb  stock 
from  tbe  rusbes  wbicb  sbe  bad  kept  in  store  from 
tbe  preceding  autumn  for  tbat  purpose.  Graes,  wbo 
was  famous  for  ber  skill  in  tbis  line,  was  mucb  in 
request  in  tbe  candle-making  season,  and  went  from 
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house  to  house^  carrying  with  lier  all  the  news  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  great  talk  of  the  present 
time  was,  of  course,  the  death  of  Simeon  Hughes, 
the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  the  future  home  of  his 
children.  This  was  the  theme  of  every  gossip's 
tongue.  Graes  said  that  people  supposed  Grono 
would  take  them  home  to  him  at  Glanrafon  and  bring 
them  up  with  his  own;  and  the  names  even  of 
persons  were  given  who  had  heard  him  say  that  such 
was  his  intention ;  and  quite  right  too,  for  he  was  to 
have  all  the  Caergwyn  land  on  lease  till  Evan  was  of 
age.  And  how  would  Mrs  Vaughan  like  this  ? 
asked  Graes,  adding  that  everybody  knew  how  fond 
Laura  had  been  of  Frees,  and  how  the  poor  lad  him- 
self had  a  liking  for  her. 

Lisabeth  had  heard  this  before,  and  it  displeased 
her.  She  always  had  looked  down  on  the  Fridd-bach 
people,  and  considered  them  afterwards  so  disgraced 
by  Susannah's  conduct  as  to  keep  herself  at  a  marked 
distance  from  them.  The  assurance  of  old  Graes 
that  her  husband  intended  to  bring  Laura  and  her 
brother  home  to  Glanrafon  was  displeasing  in  the 
highest  degree. 

When  Grono,  therefore,  returned  from  market  he 
found  the  old  woman,  the  servant  girl,  for  they  now 
kept  one,  and  Caleb  at  supper  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
his  wife  sitting  knitting  in  the  parlour  by  the  feeble 
light  of  one  of  the  last  year's  candles.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  see  her  there,  for  this  room  was  never  used 
but  on  the  rarest  occasions,  had  never  indeed  been 
used  since  the  body  of  poor  Frees  was  removed  from 
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the  bed.  But  this  sad  family  event  was  not  now 
occupying  Lisabeth^s  thoughts  ;  and  when  her  hus- 
band entered  to  inquire  why  she  was  there,  she  began 
at  once  on  the  subject  which  was  so  bitterly  rank- 
ling in  her  mind. 

She  knew,  she  said,  that  he  liked  to  have  a 
hand  in  everybody's  business,  but  there  were  some 
things  in  which  she  also  would  be  consulted ;  for 
instance,  though  he  had  got  himself  appointed 
guardian  to  Simeon  Hughes's  children,  she  would 
have  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  them  there. 

She  had  a  way  of  raising  her  voice  very  high 
when  she  was  angry,  and  Grono,  not  knowing  what 
she  was  about  to  say,  stopped  her. 

'^^  Hush,  Lisabeth  fach,''  he  said,  "they'll  hear 
you  in  the  kitchen." 

"  I  tell  you  once  for  all,"  continued  she,  in  the 
high  key  of  her  ascending  wrath,  "  I  will  not  have 
the  Fridd-bach  children  here  !  " 

"  They're  not  coming,"  returned  he  meekly,  "I 
don't  want  them  to  come  !  " 

"Better  not  want  it,"  continued  she,  now  speak- 
ing lower,  "  for  I'll  have  neither  Mary  Jones's  girl 
nor  Susannah  Morgan's  lad  under  my  roof!  We've 
expenses  enough  of  our  own,  and  Megan  and 
Nesta  must  be  educated ;  I  have  intended  to  tell  you 
so,  and  this  time  is  as  good  as  any  other.  The 
Yaughans  are  of  an  old  lineage,  as  you  know,  and  so 
is  my  family ;  our  girls  have  good  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  we  must  think  of  them ;  and  now  they, 
especially  Nesta,  are  so  much  noticed  at  Birllan-deg 
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tliey  must  be  well  dressed^  and  if  Mr  Rutherford 
sends  Ms  grand-daugliter  to  a  great  school^  as  tliey 
say  lie  means  to  do^  there  is  no  reason  why  our  girls 
should  not  go,  at  least  for  another  year,  to  Bangor 
school.  So^  if  you  have  such  plenty  of  money  to 
throw  away,  think  of  your  own  children  first !  I 
am  sure/'  said  Mrs  Yaughan,  now  speaking  in  her 
most  amiable  tone,  "  there  will  be  plenty  ready  to 
marry  the  girls,  for  they  are  very  good-looking, 
especially  Nesta/^ 

Grono  was  pleased  with  the  turn  his  wife^s  con- 
versation had  taken ;  he  could  not  object  to  her 
views,  and  his  own  inclinations  were  strengthened  by 
every  word  she  uttered. 

We  know  that  this  unhappy  woman  had  shut  her 
heart  against  her  husband  at  the  time  of  Frees' 
death.  She  had  now  a  terrible  dread  of  circum- 
stances again  pressing  so  hard  upon  her  as  to  com- 
pel her  to  resort  to  unhallowed  means  to  supply  her 
necessities,  and  it  was  a  strong  resolve  with  her,  and 
one  perhaps  as  near  akin  to  a  religious  principle  as 
her  poor,  ignorant  but  proud  mind  was  capable  of, 
that  she  would  rouse  in  her  husband^s  heart  a  pride 
in  and  an  ambition  for  his  own  daughters,  so  that 
he  might  open  his  hand  towards  them  and  spare  her 
from  any  further  humiliation  and  crime. 

On  the  evening  when  Grono  returned  from  tak- 
ing Laura  to  Bangor,  he  inquired  from  his  wife  if 
she  could  make  room  in  their  house  for  the  best  of 
the  Fridd-bach  furniture,  for  that,  in  fact,  which  was 
left  by  her  father  to  Laura  ? 
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Lisabetli  knew,  as  every  one  else  did_,  that  there 
was  no  furniture  tliroughout  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood to  be  compared  to  that  which  had  been  left  by 
old  Peter  Hughes  of  the  Welsh  fusileers.  She  had 
envied  Susannah  the  possession  of  it  in  the  old 
days. 

Yes,  she  said,  she  thought  she  could  find  room 
for  it ;  but  was  he  going  to  buy  it  from  Laura  ? 
Her  husband  explained  that  it  was  not  to  be  either 
bought  or  sold ;  but  it  was  too  good  to  leave  in  the 
cottage  at  Fridd-bach  for  anybody  he  might  now 
put  in  there ;  that  Eichard  Rowlands  would  be  glad 
to  have  it ;  but  if  Laura  married  she  might  be  want- 
ing it  back,  and  perhaps  Rowlands  might  not  be 
ready  to  give  it  up.  He  thought  therefore  of  bring- 
ing it  to  Glanrafon,  if  she  could  find  room  for  it. 

^'' Laura  is  not  likely  to  be  married  yet  for  many 
years,"  said  Mrs  Vaughan,  thinking  of  poor  Frees 
for  one  moment,  and  then  the  next  arranging  in  her 
own  mind  where  the  handsome  old  furniture  should 
stand,  with  no  intention  of  again  parting  with  it. 

The  next  day  Fridd-bach  was  stripped  of  its  fur- 
niture. Simeon's  old  chair  and  a  number  of  other 
things  of  small  value  went  to  Mawn-ddu,  and  all 
that  had  descended  through  two  generations  and 
was  made  sacred  by  the  old  story  of  friendship  and 
true  love,  was  conveyed  to  Glanrafon. 

What  a  poor  old  place  Fridd-bach  looked  when 
its  walls  were  denuded  of  its  household  gods  !  Its 
mud  floor,  its  fireless  hearth,  its  rude  interior,  ex- 
hibited an  aspect  of  utter  poverty  and   desolation. 
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There  was  not  a  poorer  dwelling  to  be  found  witliin 
tlie  compass  of  many  miles.  It  vv^as  like  an  old  dead 
body,  tlie  very  decadence  of  which  makes  it  wonder- 
ful how  life  should  have  existed  within  it.  Yet  this 
miserable  cottage  had  been  a  blessed  abode  of  house- 
hold affection;  of  sorrow  eternally  sanctified;  of 
simple  piety  and  unwavering  faith  in  God  ! 

I  too  am  heartily  sorry  to  take  my  leave  of 
Fridd-bach,  but  the  course  of  our  story  scarcely  re- 
turns there  for  more  than  a  moment  or  two. 

The  larger  Fridd  in  the  mountain,  which  be- 
longed from  old  time  to  this  lesser  one,  Grono  took 
possession  of  with  others  belonging  to  Caergwyn,  and 
a  man  named  Eneas  Jones,  who  worked  for  Grono, 
was  put  into  Fridd-bach  cottage.  He  was  to  look 
after  the  somewhat  large  flock  of  sheep  which  Grono 
now  owned,  and  from  this  time  Caleb  was  frequently 
up  there  too.  He  liked  it  much  better  than  Glan- 
rafon,  and  as  Eneas  was  rather  a  superstitious 
man,  and  reported  that  strange  unearthly  sounds 
gathered  at  night  round  the  place,  he  refused  to  re- 
main there  alone.  Of  course  it  was  merely  his 
fancy.  However,  let  it  be  as  it  might,  Eneas  de- 
clared that  Fridd-bach  was  haunted,  and  that  he 
would  not  stay  there  without  a  companion.  Caleb 
therefore  was  encouraged  in  his  liking  for  the  place, 
the  first  time  perhaps  that  he  ever  received  encour- 
agement in  his  life,  and  as  he  was  fond  of  sheep  and 
poor  Prees^s  dog  Perra  had  attached  himself  to  him, 
it  was  not  improbable  but  that  he  might  become  in 
time  no  inefficient  helper  in  shepherding. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


Two  montlis  liave  passed^  and  it  was  now  tLe 
middle  of  May,  the  most  beautiful  May  weather 
imaginable,  and  from  tlie  kitchen-garden  of  Birllan- 
deg  masses  of  blue-bells  might  be  seen  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Carrig-druidion,  below  the  scattered  ash- 
trees.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  was  wondrously 
tender  and  pure,  and  with  the  afternoon  sun  upon  it 
looked  as  if  the  hill-side  were  transformed  into  a 
mirror  which  reflected  the  cloudless  blue  sky. 

Anna  Eambouillet  had  enticed  out  her  tall,  grave 
young  uncle  to  look  at  these  flowers.  And  Anna 
herself  was  as  pretty  as  the  flowers.  We  have  seen 
her  before,  but  let  us  look  at  her  again  and  take  a 
hasty  photograph.  She  is  the  same  age  as  Nesta 
Yaughan,  nearly  sixteen,  but  not  so  tall.  Her  com- 
plexion is  of  that  marble  whiteness  and  transparency, 
of  which  Gwen  Thomas  often  speaks  in  her  grand- 
mother ;  yet  her  lips  are  rosy,  so  are  the  palms  of 
her  hands,  and  her  cheeks  have  the  tint  of  the  blush 
rose.     Her  features  are  small  and  delicately  cut^  her 
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eyes  hazel,  and  lier  hair,  like  afternoon  sunshine,  full 
of  golden  light. 

The  two- o'clock  dinner  at  Birllan-deg  is  over,  and 
Anna  now  wears  her  afternoon  dress,  which,  made 
low  and  with  short  sleeves,  reveals  her  white  neck 
and  shoulders  and  soft  round  arms.  Being  now 
however  out  of  doors,  she  wears  a  leghorn  hat  with 
a  very  broad  brim,  which,  while  it  completely  shades 
the  face,  reveals  the  whole  profile  and  softly-moulded 
cheek,  and  her  bare  neck  is  covered  with  a  gauzy 
scarf,  which  crossing  the  bosom  is  tied  behind,  the 
long,  broad  ends  hanging  down  like  a  sash ;  on  her 
arms  she  has  drawn  long  white  cambric  gloves. 

Nothing  which  she  wears  is  of  a  strong  colour ; 
she  and  all  that  appertains  to  her  is  delicate  in  tint 
and  texture,  and  she  seems  now  to  flutter  like  a 
softly-tinted  butterfly  around  the  strong,  grave 
young  man  whom  she  has  allured  into  the  sunshine. 
It  was  not  often  that  she  could  thus  tempt  him  out, 
either  to  admire  flowers  or  the  beauties  of  nature, 
for  which  her  eye  was  ever  on  the  look-out.  Her 
grandfather  was  more  frequently  her  garden  com- 
panion ;  but  he  was  just  now  taking  his  regular 
after-dinner  nap,  and  Godfrey,  not  on  this  day  par- 
ticularly occupied  by  business,  had  been  induced  to 
come  out  and  to  behold,  if  not  to  admire,  the  won- 
derful beanty  of  the  blue-bells. 

Annans  hands  were  not  linked  together  over  her 
companion's  arm,  as  when  we  saw  her  tripping  up 
the  mown  grass  by  her  grandfather's  side.  It  was 
a  habit  of  hers  when  walking  with  the  elder  man. 
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with  wliom  slie  was  so  perfectly  at  her  ease ;  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time  characteristic  of  her  disposi- 
tioiij  loving  and  seeking  support  from  those  whom 
she  loved.  But  she  was  on  very  different  terms 
with  her  uncle  ;  and  the  affection  by  which  she 
was  regarded  by  these^  her  two  kinsmeuj  if  equal 
in  intrinsic  worth,  was  very  diff'erent  in  its  mode  of 
expression ;  that  of  her  uncle  tending  rather  to 
separate  than  to  cement.  She  could  date  back  to 
her  early  childhood,  when  she  first  came  to  Birllan- 
deg  with  her  widowed  mother,  the  reserve,  if  not 
fear,  of  which  she  was  conscious  towards  him,  and 
with  which  since  his  late  return  he  had  increasingly 
inspired  her.  As  a  tall,  strong  youth  given  to 
geological  studies,  to  fishing,  and  the  companionship 
of  his  large  dogs,  she  had  avoided  him,  and  though 
the  grotto  which  he  then  excavated  for  her  under 
the  old  tree  at  the  foot  of  Carrig-druidion  remained 
to  this-  day  as  an  evidence  of  his  assiduous  labour 
on  her  behalf,  yet  she  was  conscious  of  but  little 
love  towards  him  in  connection  with  her  childish 
days,  nor  could  the  reproaches  of  her  naturally 
affectionate  heart  as  she  grew  in  years  develope 
the  germ  of  love  which  she  desired  to  cultivate  to- 
wards him. 

He,  on  his  part,  when  he  returned  to  Birllan- 
deg,  with  the  earnest,  manly  purpose  of  performing 
his  part  well  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  found  his 
young  niece  grown  into  a  very  lovely  girl,  but,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  wholly  untrained  and  uncultured, 
and  in  proportion  as  his  admiration  was  excited  by 
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her  beauty  and  attractive  qualities,  his  senses  were 
all  tlie  more  alive  to  her  defects  and  shortcomings. 

Her  grandfather  petted  her  like  a  spoiled  child ; 
he  could  not  refuse  her  anything,  and  all  that  she  did 
was  lovely  and  graceful  in  his  eyes.  As  the  only  lady 
in  the  house,  he  treated  her  with  almost  chivalrous 
respect  and  attention,  for  he  was  of  the  polite  old 
school,  and    could   no   more   think   of  her  having 
arduous  work  to  do,  or  wearing  anything  which  was 
coarse    or   unsightly,   than   he    could   imagine  her 
capable  of  a  mean  or  unlovely  action.     Her  uncle^ 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  seen  much  more  of  the 
world  than  his  father,  and  who  regarded  everything 
from  a  much  more  varied  and  expanded  point  of  view^ 
could  not  so  easily  be  satisfied  even  with  the  natur- 
ally graceful  and  artless  girl.     He  had,  he  believed, 
very  clear  and  correct  l^nowledge  of  what  a  woman 
should  be.     His  ideal  woman  was  full  of  dignity, 
reticent   in    character,  keeping  back    rather   than 
revealing  the  rich  treasury  of  her  mind  and  nature. 
It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  Anna,  he  thought,  to  be 
brought  up  in  this  isolated  corner  of  Wales,  where 
she  had  no  opportunities  of  seeing  and  associating 
with  her  own  sex  in  its  highest  development,  and 
therefore  he  took  upon  himself  to  be  her  tutor  and 
trainer,  and  so  doing,  laid  shackles  and  burdens 
upon  her  which  were  frequently  not  only  very  heavy 
to  bear,  but  which  if  habitually  worn  would  have 
destroyed  all  the  natural  grace  and  transparency  of 
character,  which,  at  the  same  time,   made  her  so 
lovely  and  loveable. 
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But  Anna  was  of  a  gentle^  yielding  disposition,  tlie 
happiness  of  wliicli  was  to  please  those  slie  loved, 
and  now  tlirougli  tlie  winter,  nay  indeed  ever  since 
lie  had  returned  home,  whilst  he  himself  had  been 
studying  the  old  Welsh  language,  according  to  the 
best  grammars  and  lexicons  which  money  could 
purchase — and  it  must  be  said  that  he  laid  no  harder 
rule  on  her  than  he  had  through  his  conscientious, 
studious  life  laid  upon  himself — he  was  teaching 
her  Latin,  that  she  might  the  better  understand  her 
own  language,  and  leading  her  through  a  systematic 
course  of  ancient  history  and  the  ^ohysical  sciences, 
which  he  knew  to  be  undervalued,  if  not  totally 
neglected,  in  the  education  of  young  ladies. 

Anna  had  a  stern,  strict  teacher  in  her  uncle, 
and  many  a  time  her  young  heart  and 'her  young 
life  were  tempted  to  throw  off  the  fetters  he  im- 
posed and  to  break  loose.  He  himself  was  aware 
that  when  once  fairly  embarked  in  his  business, 
when  his  time  was  occupied  by  the  quarry-work 
and  the  extension  that  he  aimed  to  give  to  it,  he 
should  not  be  able  to  devote  much  attention  to  his 
young  pupil,  therefore  he  never  willingly  relaxed 
the  rein. 

Annans  greatest  enjoyments  at  this  time,  or 
rather  when  her  uncle  returned,  was  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Nesta  Vaughan.  This  acquaintance, 
which  had  always  been  agreeable  to  her,  became 
much  more  intimate  from  the  frequent  meetings 
^preparatory  to  their  Confirmation,  and  thus  grew  into 
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one  of  those  entliusiastic  friendsMps  wliicli  form 
the  first  romance  of  many  a  young  feminine  heart. 
They  loved  each  other  passionately,  and  wore 
each  other^s  hair  in  gold  lockets  round  their  necks ; 
they  vowed  eternal  fidelity,  and  neither  of  them 
having  as  yet  experienced  the  more  exciting  passion 
of  love,  each  thought  it  easy  to  live  single  for  the 
other  all  their  days,  in  ardent  admiration  and  imita- 
tion of  the  ladies  of  Llangollen,  who  were  then 
in  the  height  of  their  reputation.  Very  tender  and 
touching,  as  they  were  totally  impossible,  were  the 
day-dreams  they  indulged  in  of  unbounded  gener- 
osity, fidelity,  and  devotion  to  each  other,  each 
heart  laid  bare,  every  thought  and  wish  in  common. 
What  sacrifices  were  they  not  prepared  to  make, 
one  for  the  other !  Anna  would  share  her  fortune 
with  Nesta,  feeling  herself  more  compensated  by 
becoming  a  daily,  hourly  participator  of  the  wealth 
of  her  friend^ s  glorious  mind  ;  her  poetry,  her  music, 
all  that  affluence  of  fancy  which  to  Annans  inexperi- 
ence seemed  like  the  divinest  genius.  Whilst  Nesta 
on  her  part  longed  only  to  crown  her  friend  with  the 
gloiy  of  the  fame  she  was  bent  ujDon  winning  as  a 
female  bard  or  author — for  her  ambition  lay  in  that 
direction — and  to  immortalize  her  country,  and  to 
lay  the  laurels  with  which  she  would  be  crowned  at 
the  feet  of  her  beloved  friend  was  the  cherished  wish 
of  her  heart. 

With  Nesta's  love  of  poetry  and  romance,  it  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  books  would  become  an- 
other bond  between  them.     Nesta  was  now  perfect 
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mistress  of  English^  and  liad  devoured  every  Eng- 
lisli  book  tliat  came  in  her  way,  and  this  passion 
she  had  communicated  to  her  friend.  The  poetry 
of  Lord  Byron  and  Shelley,  but  especially  the  liter- 
ature of  novels,  was  their  delight.  In  this  class  of 
books  their  range  was  very  wide,  and  very  dubious 
also  was  the  quality  of  much  that  they  read. 

The  great  era  however  in  the  romantic  studies 
of  the  girls  was  their  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Waverley  Novels,  and  for  the  reading  of  these  the 
old-forofotten'cave  below  Carriar-druidion  came  ao-ain 
into  notice.  It  was  a  blissful  time.  There  they 
sat  for  hours  in  the  silence  of  the  cave,  raised  some- 
what above  the  Birllan-deg  garden,  their;  whole 
being  a  romance,  as  beautiful  as  that  over  which 
their  minds  were  engaged. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Godfrey  re- 
turned, and  so  little  satisfied  was  he  with  it  that  he 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  had  early  conceived  a  strong  prejudice 
against  Grono  Yaughan,  and  Anna's  excessive  in- 
timacy with  his  daughter  was  unpleasant  to  him, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  small  amount  of  patience  and 
forbearance  which  an  exact  and  critical  mind  like 
his  would  feel  towards  the  exaggerated  sentiment 
and  romance  of  a  girlish  friendship.  During  the 
winter,  however,  the  intercourse  between  the  girls 
was  less  frequent,  and  Anna  in  the  mean  time  was 
brought  so  much  under  the  power  of  her  uncle's 
domination,  as  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  with  the  un- 
pleasant consciousness  always  before  her  mind,  that 
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tlie  tender  and  eternal  love  wliicli  was  vowed  be- 
tween herself  and  her  friend,  tliougli  sanctioned  by 
the  respectable  example  of  the  ladies  of  Llangollen, 
was  very  ridiculous  and  absurd  in  his  eyes. 

With  spring  however,  spite  of  all  this,  the  inter- 
course of  the  friends  was  renewed,  somewhat  timidly 
on  the  part  of  Anna,  but  with  no  less  fascination 
and  real  enjoyment  for  all  that,  the  only  secret  which 
Anna  kept  from  her  friend  being  the  dislike  which 
her  uncle  entertained  towards  her  family,  and  the  dis- 
approbation with  which  he  regarded  their  friendship. 

But  we  will  now  return  to  Anna  and  her  uncle, 
whom  we  have  left  thus  loncy  standino-  on  the  loose 
sea- side  gravel  of  the  kitchen-garden  walk,  and  ac- 
company them  through  the  gate  in  the  stone  wall 
into  the  modern  orchard,  which  promises  already  to 
make  the  name  of  Birllan-deg  still  more  appro- 
priate, and  passing  on  under  the  young  apple-trees, 
now  lovely  with  their  clusters  of  pale  pink  blossoms, 
reach  the  front  of  the  house,  where  stretches  the 
long  grass-plat  which  David  Jones  was  mowing 
when  Simeon  Hughes  and  old  Owen  Lewis  paid 
their  memorable  \dsit.  It  was  somewhat  untidy 
now,  for  it  had  only  been  once  mown  this  year. 

"  David  ought  to  keep  this  grass  neater,'-'  said 
Godfrey ;  '^  I  wonder  what  that  man  is  good  for  ?  ''  j 

^^  Come  down  and  speak  to  him  yourself,'^  Anna 
said,  for  David  Jones  had  that  day  leave  of  absence 
to  do  something  at  his  own  cottage.  ^^li  yon  speak 
there  will  be  a  chance  of  its  being  done,  for  they  all 
mind  what  you  say." 
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Godfrey  being  in  tlie  liumoui'  to  be  guided,  Anna 
felt  unusually  light-hearted^,  and  tliey  walked  on  to- 
wards David^s  cottage. 

The  gentle  sliowers  of  tlie  early  May  liad  ex- 
panded the  leaves  of  the  well-grown  sycamores,, 
which  together  with  a  number  of  oaks  gave  a 
park-like  cliaracter  to  the  fields  through  which 
their  path  led ;  the  former  were  full  of  their  pale 
^reen  flower-racemes^,  but  the  latter  as  yet  had 
not  expanded  their  young  golden  green  foliage. 
Larks  and  thrushes  were  making  the  air  jubilant 
with  their  songs,  and  the  deep  monotone  of  the 
cuckoo  sounded  from  the  woodlands  whicli  skirt- 
ed the  mountains.  There  was  an  inexpressible 
charm  of  silvan  life  and  rural  peace  over  every- 
thing. 

^''Nesta  Yaughan  was  here  this  morning,"  re- 
marked Anna,  "  she  came  over  Pentaren  and  down 
Carrig-druidion ;  straight  down  here  all  amongst 
the  blue-bells.  She  said  she  went  right  away  from 
the  back  of  Pentaren,  along  the  moorlands  through 
the  young  bilberries,  which  are  now  all  crimson  and 
green,  intermingled  with  the  brown  heather.  Look, 
Uncle  Godfrey,  you  can  see  the  bilberries  from 
here,'^  said  she,  stopping,  and  turning  round  pointed 
to  the  hill-tops  behind  them.  ^'  I  used  to  think  they 
were  patches  of  moss,  but  they  are  the  bilberries. 
Are  they  not  beautiful  ?  " 

The  young  man  looked,  as  she  desired  him,  and 
she,  delighted  with  his  amiability,  became  all  the 
more  communicative. 
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^^  Nesta  wants  me  to  go  with  lier  to  linnt  for  tlie 
vernal  sqnill.  Pennant  says  it  grows  somewhere  on 
Pentaren^  and  we  wish  to  find  it.  And  we  are  going* 
some  day  soon  to  the  shore — if  nobody  has  any  ob- 
jection— to  look  out  for  the  little  grey  sand-pipers. 
It  will  be  too  far  for  me  to  go  and  return  before 
dinner^  so  I  can  dine  at  Glanrafon  ;  Nesta  asked  me 
to  do  so^  and  said  her  mother  would  be  so  glad  to 
see  me.  She  says  the  lane  that  leads  down  from 
their  house  to  the  shore  will  soon  be  beautiful  with 
the  little  Burnet-leaved  rose  and  the  yellow  water- 
flags.  Nesta  is  so  fond  of  spring  ! ''  continued  she, 
^'  and  she  said  as  I  walked  down  here  with  her_,  that 
in  spring,  when  she  listens,  she  can  always  hear  the 
pulses  beating  in  the  tree-branches." 

^'  What  nonsense  !  "  exclaimed  Godfrey  ;  and 
then  added  in  his  gravest  tone,  "  But,  Anna,  I  do 
not  like  your  being  so  intimate  with  those  Glanrafon 
girls.     You  know  I  do  not !  ^' 

^^  I  am  not  intimate  with  them  both,"  pleaded 
Anna,  ^'  only  with  Nesta,  and  I  do  like  her,  Godfrey. 
Oh,  you  don^t  know  how  dearly  I  love  her  !  " 

'^  She^s  a  regular  Tom-boy  !  "  said  he ;  '^'  she  is 
not  at  all  the  kind  of  companion  I  should  choose  for 
you.  I  wonder  her  father  does  not  send  her  to 
school.  And  I  cannot  have  you  running  about 
the  country  in  that  wild  way.  It  is  not  the  thing, 
Anna  !  " 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Godfrey  !  "  remonstrated  she,  re- 
membering sorrowfully  how  vain  she  always  found 
it  to  resist  his  will. 
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''  I  don't  wish  to  seem  unkind  to  you,  Anna,'^ 
replied  he,  "  but  it  is  not  well  for  girls  to  be  wan- 
dering about  alone  in  that  way.''' 

*'  We  are  going  to  take  Caleb  with  us,''  returned 
Anna,  hoping  to  obviate  his  objection,  "he  is  so 
sharp  about  birds ;  he  can  always  hunt  up  the  plo- 
vers' nests,  and  we  wanted  to  find  some  eggs.  The 
plovers  are  such  queer  birds  ;  Nesta  says  the  old  ones 
always  try  to  decoy  you  away.  Perhaps  it's  cruel 
to  distress  them,  but  I  should  so  like  to  see  one  of 
their  nests.  Caleb  showed  Nesta  one  this  year,  it 
was  in  a  little  hole  in  the  earth,  full  of  eggs,  each 
with  their  five  points  all  meeting  together — " 

"  What  nonsense  you  are  talking,"  said  Godfrey, 
interrupting  her,  ^'  eggs  have  not  five  points  !  " 

^^  Don't  be  so  critical,  please,  uncle,"  said  Anna, 
^^  you  know  what  I  mean ;  the  narrow  ends  of  the 
five  eggs  all  meeting  together  in  a  point.  And  Caleb 
can  catch  ortolans  too  on  the  mountain,  and  if  you 
are  a  good  uncle  he  shall  catch  some  for  your  break- 
fast. He's  coming  here  this  afternoon.  Now  do 
let  me  go  with  Nesta,"  pleaded  Anna,  '^  I'm  sure 
grandpapa  would  !  " 

But  Godfrey  was  inexorable.  All  at  once  the 
despotism  of  his  nature  was  roused,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  put  a  stop  to  the  growing  intimacy  with 
the  Glanrafon  family,  at  least  as  far  as  Anna  was 
concerned.  He  knew  that  this  might  be  dilEcult, 
because  the  acquaintance  of  Grono  Vaughan  had,  in 
the  utter  absence  of  educated  people  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  become  a  necessity  to  his  father. 
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He  knew  tliat  Ms  father  did  not  stand  on  the  punc- 
tilios of  rank  and  position;  lie  enjoyed  friendly 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  kind  immensely,  and 
could  not  live  without  somebody  to  be  neighbourly 
with.  Hence  it  was  that  Grono  Vaughan  frequently 
came  to  Berllan-deg  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
gossip  away  two  or  three  hours  with  Mr  Rutherford ; 
they  smoked  their  pipes  together  in  the  counting- 
house;  they  walked  together  through  the  kitchen 
garden  and  over  the  land  which  Mr  Rutherford  held  in 
his  possession,  and  which  he  had  drained  and  farmed 
in  true  English  style  as  an  example  to  his  Welsh 
neighbours,  by  which  means  he  hoped  to  induce 
Grono,  at  least,  to  commence  the  same  profitable 
■  mode  of  produce  on  the  land  of  Caergwyn. 

All  this  Godfrey  knew,  and  such  being  the  case 
as  regarded  the  two  elder  members  of  the  family,  it 
must  remain.  But  though  he  would  not  presume  to 
interfere  with  his  father^s  habits  and  preferences,  yet 
the  family  intimacy  he  intended  should  proceed  no 
further. 

'^  And  what  is  that  poor  silly  Caleb  coming  here 
for  this  afternoon  ?^^  asked  he,  after  they  had  walked 
on  for  some  time  in  silence  ;  Anna  half  resentful  of 
what  seemed  to  her  tyranny  in  her  uncle. 

^^  That,^^  returned  she,  "  was  the  true  cause  of 
Nesta's  call  this  morning.  They  want  some  fag- 
gots for  wattling  the  sheep-pens  before  the  sheep- 
washing  begins,  and  as  they  have  none  at  Glanra- 
fon  they  asked  if  they  migh  have  some  from 
here.       Grandpapa  said   they   might,    so   Caleb   is 
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coming  with  tlie  cart  for  them.  And  oil,,  God- 
frey/^ continued  slie_,  wishful  in  any  way  to  awaken 
his  good -will  tow^ards  the  Glanrafon  household, 
'^  Caleb  is  not  so  silly,  I  can  assure  you.  He  is 
a  very  good  lad,  and  Nesta  says  he  did  so  love  Frees  ! 
and  he  is  so  fond  of  birds  ;  he  calls  all  the  hedge- 
birds  his  cocks  and  hens,  and  the  young  ones  his 
chickens.  He  is  not  so  very  silly,  only  he  repeats 
the  same  word  so  often.''^ 

'^  If  he  be  not  so  silly,  then,  he  can  tell  Nesta 
that  you  cannot  go  with  her,^-'  remarked  God- 
frey, ''  I  shall  not  allow  it,  Anna ;  so,  if  there  be  any 
plan  arranged  between  you,  you  had  better  send  her 
word,^^  added  he,  with  dogmatic  decision. 

"  I  must  write  a  note  then,"  said  Anna  mourn- 
fully, "  but.  Uncle  Godfrey,  it  is  very  unkind  !  " 

"  I  do  not  like  the  Glanrafon  people,  and  least  of 
all  Vaughan  himself,  whom  I  never  can  persuade 
myself  to  think  an  honest  man,"  said  Godfrey,  so 
far  condescending  to  give  a  reason  for  his  arbitrar}^ 
conduct. 

They  w^ere  now  at  the  cottage  of  David  Jones, 
which  stood  near  the  commencement  of  the  Birllan- 
deg  property,  and  under  a  more  ambitious  owner 
might  have  been  converted  into  a  lodge.  As  it  was, 
it  was  merely  a  labourer's  cottage  of  the  poorest 
Welsh  type,  and  greatly  offended  Godfrey's  sense  of 
order  and  good  management,  though  the  green  vel- 
vet covering  of  moss  on  the  thatch  was  beautiful  in 
Anna's  eyes.  Another  Perra  and  his  companion 
Carlo,  two  colleys,  the  one  black,  the  other  wall- 
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eyed,  and  grejy  with  black  hyena-like  spots^  a  sin- 
gularly ugly  dog,  came  up  sidling  and  wagging 
their  tails,  when  they  saw  Anna,  for  all  dogs,  as  well 
as  all  little  children,  loved  her  at  first  sight. 

'^  Talk  of  the ,  I  won't  say  what,  and  he  will 

appear  !  "  said  Godfrey  in  a  low  voice  to  Anna  out- 
side the  door,  for  the  moment  he  reached  it  he  saw 
that  Grono  Vaughan  was  sitting  within  conversing 
with  Jones,  who,  instead  of  working,  was  tilting'' 
himself  back  in  a  chair,  quite  at  his  ease. 

Anna  entered  the  cottage  first,  and  Grono  held 
out  his  hand  to  her  without  rising  ;  and  then,  seeing 
Godfrey  following  her,  he  rose,  and  with  a  much  less 
familiar  acknowledgment  of  his  presence,  said  : 

^^  It  is  about  the  shearing  that  Jones  and  I  are 
now  talking.  Shearing-time  is  coming  on,  and  we 
had  better  have  the  sheep,  your  father^s  and  mine, 
done  at  the  same  time.  IVe  a  largish  flock  this 
year,  and  it  will  come  cheaper  for  both.^' 

The  young  Englishman  felt  offended  at  this  pro- 
posal to  unite  their  interests ;  but  not  knowing  what 
his  father's  arrangements  might  be,  made  no  objec- 
tion, and  Grono  continued, — 

"  The  wool  can  be  sold  either  from  here  or  Glan- 
rafon,  just  wherever  the  shearing  is  done;  only 
there's  better  washing  in  the  Afon." 

Grono  said  this  in  English,  which  David  Jones, 
who  was  one  of  Mr  Eutherford's  English-speaking 
Welshmen,  understood,  though  his  knowledge  of 
the  language  was  none  of  the  best. 

^^'Deed    it   good    thought,    Mr  Godfrey,''   said 
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David,,  ''  and  Moel  Eledyr  dry  better  tlie  sliips  tlian 
here ;  slie  blow  more  wind ;  and  lie  is  good  time, 
June.'^ 

"  You  seem  to  liave  settled  it  all  between  you/' 
said  Godfrey,  ratlier  provoked  by  tlie  coolness  of  tlie 
two  men,  and  yet  hardly  knowing  why  he  should  be 
so,  for  the  plan  was  certainly  unobjectionable. 

"  I  have  some  business  with  your  father,^'  said 
Grono,  addressing  Godfrey,  ^'  and  will  walk  up  with 
you,''  and  so  saying  he  passed  out  of  the  cottage, 
Anna  having  already  done  so,  and  Godfrey  remained 
behind  to  speak  with  David  about  mowing  the  grass 
and  some  other  things,  in  which  he  considered  him 
negligent.  In  the  mean  time  Yaughan  was  talking 
with  Anna. 

^'  Does  your  grandpapa  think  of  keeping  a  horse 
for  you  to  ride,  Miss  Anna  ?  "  asked  he. 

Anna  could  not  tell.  She  would  like,  she  said, 
to  ride  on  horseback  beyond  everything,  but  it  was 
a  pleasure  she  had  never  thought  of  as  a  reality. 

Grono  replied  that  he  had  a  beautiful  horse, 
which  he  had  bought  in  the  autumn,  and  kept 
through  the  winter;  it  was  in  fine  condition  now, 
and  he  wanted  to  sell  it.  It  was  a  great  beauty, 
and  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  He  was  fond  of  the  horse, 
but  he  would  not  sell  it  to  anybody,  else  Mr  Malmsey 
Edwards  of  Caernarvon  would  have  liked^  it ;  but  it 
was  fittest  for  a  lady's  riding,  and  therefore  he  would 
offer  it  first  to  Mr  Eutherford. 

Godfrey  now  came  up.  He  had  introduced  the 
habit  of  speaking  Welsh  with  all  the  Welsh  people,. 
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and  was  constantly  provoked  witli  Grono  for  per- 
sisting in  speaking  English  with  liim.  He  liad  given 
his  orders  to  David  in  Welsh,  and  now  came  np 
determined  to  nse  no  other  language. 

Anna,  who  was  captivated  by  the  idea  of  having 
a  beautiful  horse  of  her  own  to  ride,  mentioned  it  to 
her  uncle,  saying  in  conclusion,  "  It  is  so  kind  of 
Mr  Yaughan  to  think  of  me  !  ^' 

Godfrey,  though  he  silently  repudiated  any 
thought  of  kindness  towards  his  niece  in  this  pro- 
posal, yet  had  himself  so  strong  a  passion  for  a  fine 
horse  that  this  was  the  best  subject  which  the  Glan- 
rafon  farmer  could  have  introduced  as  common 
ground  of  intercourse  between  them.  But  not  a 
word  of  English  would  he  speak  even  on  that  sub- 
ject, though,  in  so  doing,  Anna  was  excluded  from 
any  participation  in  the  conversation.  The  young 
Englishman's  Welsh  was  now  quite  equal  to  the 
Welshman's  English,  and  in  some  respects  superior^ 
for  he  perfectly  understood  the  singular  and  difficult 
grammatical  construction  of  the  language,  whilst 
Grono  had  knowledge  neither  of  English  nor  Welsh 
grammar.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  Godfrey  was 
rather  pedantic  and  scholastic  than  familiar  at  this 
period  of  his  practice,  and  he  was  so  determined,  if 
not  dogmatical  in  his  manner,  that  not  an  individual 
of  his  Welsh  acquaintance  would  have  ventured  to 
set  him  right. 

On  their  return  to  the  house,  Godfrey  learned 
for  his  own  information,  all  the  fine  points  of  the 
horse,  our  old  acquaintance  yr  Ebol,  now  rising  four 
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years  old_,  wliicli  he  had  taken^  he  said,  for  a  debt 
from  old  Simeon  Hughes  Fridd-bach.  It  was  out 
of  condition  when  he  took  it,  and  had  been  hard 
ridden — of  course  he  did  not  say  by  whom, — but  it 
had  done  nothing  all  winter,  and  he  had  taken 
great  pains  with  it.  Good  judges  told  hini'it  would 
be  worth  seventy  pounds  in  the  Enghsh  market. 
But  he  would  take  fifty  for  it,  for  he  wanted  to 
know  that  it  was  in  good  hands.  If  he  did  not  seU  it 
to  Mr  Rutherford,  he  thoug-ht  of  taking:  it  to  Chester 
fair,  where  the  horse  jockeys  would  jump  at  it  at 
that  price ;  but  then,  as  he  said,  he  did  not  want  to 
sell  it  to  anybody,  and  he  had  made  a  sort  of 
promise  to  old  Simeon  Hughes,  who  had  bred  it 
himself,  and  would  not  have  parted  with  it  but  for 
his  growing  difficulties,  that  he  would  get  it  a  good 
master.  It  was  just  fit  for  a  lady's  riding.  His 
youngest  daughter  wanted  it,  but  he  could  not 
afibrd  to  keep  a  horse  for  his  girls ;  therefore  he 
would  like  Mr  Rutherford  to  buy  it  for  Miss  Anna ; 
and  was  now  come  up  to  Birllan-deg  to  make  him 
the  first  ofier. 

This  was  Grono's  communication,  every  word  of 
which  was  made  in  Welsh,  and  Godfrey  received 
it  with  more  interest  than  he  usually  awarded  to  his 
communications . 

Mr  Rutherford  had  not  only  finished  his  after- 
dinner  nap  when  they  reached  the  house,  but  was 
now  concluding  a  letter,  which  he  had  been  writing 
at  the  large  open  desk  in  the  counting-house, 
where  we   have   already  seen   him,   and  to  which 
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apartment  liis  son  naturally  conducted  Grono. 
Anna^  whose  mind  was  full  of  tlie  handsome  horse, 
which  she  hoped  her  grandfather  might  be  induced 
to  purchase  for  her,  following  also. 

"Good-day  to  you,  Mr  Yaughan,"  said  the 
Englishman,  in  his  cordial  way,  "  a  warm  day  like 
this  scarcely  needs  an  invitation  to  the  fire  ;  still 
there  is  a  seat  near  it  if  it  tempt  you.-'' 

Grono  took  the  seat  by  the  fire  and  began 
talking  to  Anna  about  the  comparative  degree  of 
heat  given  out  by  peat,  coal,  and  wood,  and  the 
comparative  cost  also,  and  she  the  while  was  no- 
ticing not  only  what  appeared  to  her  an  increasing 
stoop  in  his  shoulders,  but  an  increasing  haggard- 
ness  in  his  thin  countenance,  and  her  kind  young 
heart  felt  great  compassion  for  him,  considering 
this  the  evidence  of  his  long  sorrow  for  the  sad 
death  of  his  son. 

^'  Poor  Mr  Yaughan  !  '■'  she  thought  to  herself, 
^'  I  can't  imagine  why  Godfrey  thinks  so  hardly  of 
him!" 

Her  grandfather,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
finished  his  letter,  set  about  to  seal  it,  for  he 
never  used  wafers,  and  for  this  purpose  Anna 
lighted  him  a  little  wax  taper,  and  then  left  the 
room. 

When  Mr  Rutherford  had  brought  this  process, 
which  was  one  of  great  exactitude,  to  an  end,  and 
had  returned  his  watch  with  its  gold  chain  and 
large  seal  to  his  pocket,  he  extinguished  the  taper. 
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and  again  took  up  tlie  letter,,  sayings  as  lie  did  so^ 
to  liis  son, 

"  I  liave  written  to  Anthony  Widielo,  and  told  liini 
lie  may  come.  I  have  said  we  shall  be  glad  to  see 
him.  I  do  not  know  wlietlier  that  is  exactly  true, 
but  for  his  mother^s  sake  we  must  be  kind  to  him.^^ 

'^  Certainly/^  said  Godfrey ;  "  and  when  is  he 
coming  ? '' 

"  Not  before  the  term  ends,  of  course/^  replied 
his  father,  '^  that  will  be  about  the  middle  of  July ; 
"  you^ll  see  that  the  letter  is  posted,  Godfrey/^ 

Godfrey  said  he  would;  received  it  from  his 
father^s  hand  and  went  out,  looking  the  while  at 
the  address : 

^^Mr  Anthony  Wichelo''^  (for  everybody  was 
not  an  Esquire  in  those  days),  '^''Baliol  College, 
Oxford.^^ 

Mr  Rutherford  having  then  locked  his  desk 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  according  to  his 
methodical  business  habits,  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire 
and  sat  down  near  his  visitor,  saying  as  he  did  so, 

'^  I  sent  in  my  name  the  other  day  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  society  which  you  recommended  so 
much,  the what  do  you  call  it  ?  " 

Grono  surmised  what  was  meant,  but  he  did 
not  assist  his  friend  with  the  name. 

"  The  Ifionuth,  or  whatever  the  barbarous  word 
is,^^  said  Mr  Rutherford,  laughing;  "the  Society 
for  the  Prosecution  of  Felons.  Come,  that^s  plain  and 
sensible  English,  and  expresses  what  it  means.^^ 
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^'  The  Eifionedd/^  Grono  remarked,  ^'  tlie  word 
says  just  tlie  same  in  Welsh /^ 

"  And  have  you  found  any  benefit  from  it  yet  ?  '' 
asked  the  EngHshman.  '^  Have  you  prosecuted  any 
felons  under  it  ?  '^ 

Grono  felt  as  if  a  dagger  had  pierced  his  heart, 
and  if  Anna  had  seen  hi^  face  now  she  would  have 
found  still  more  reason  for  her  pity,  so  woe-worn 
was  its  expression.  He  replied  simply,  No,  he 
had  not,  and  then  leaning  forward  and  rubbing  his 
hands  in  front  of  the  fire,  said  it  was  cold. 

Mr  Rutherford,  who  was  so  straightforward  and 
honest  himself,  never  suspected  that  anybody  had 
anything  to  conceal;  therefore  at  the  remark  of 
Grono  he  rose,  threw  on  a  large  shovelful  of  Ruabon 
coal,  which  they  burned  at  Birllan-deg,  gave  the 
fire  a  lusty  poke,  which  sent  out  a  brisk  blaze 
and  a  comfortable  glow,  and  said  while  so  doing 
that  the  sun  was  oflP  this  side  of  the  house  in  the 
afternoon,  and  that  presently  they  would  be  sum- 
moned to  the  parlour  for  tea. 

When  he  had  again  taken  his  seat,  Grono  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  the  young  horse  which  he  had 
to  sell,  and  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  Mr  Ruther- 
ford might  incline  to  purchase  it  for  his  grand- 
daughter. The  particulars  which  were  given  to 
Godfrey  on  their  way  to  the  house  were  again  de- 
tailed, and  the  name  of  Simeon  Hughes  being  in- 
troduced, Mr  Rutherford  interrupted  him  to  say  : 

''  And,  by  the  bye,  what  is  become  of  that  good 
old  man's  family?     I  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
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Mm.  He  liad  the  look  and  manners  of  a  patriarcli, 
and  if  your  accursed  language  had  not  prevented  it, 
I  should  like  to  have  been  very  friendly  with  him. 
I  hear  he  has  left  quite  a  young  son  as  well  as  a 
daughter.  Are  they  comfortably  provided  for  ? 
And  I  am  told  too  that  his  nice  little  place  of 
Fridd-bach  is  now  quite  deserted.^^ 

Grono^  who  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of 
giving  his  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  as  Simeon^  s 
executor,  replied  that  the  children  were  comfortably 
placed  out,  both  of  them;  but  that  Simeon  had 
sadly  involved  himself. 

^'^He  got  into  law,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  Mr 
Rutherford,  '^  like  all  you  Welsh  people. ^^ 

No,  Grono  went  on  to  explain,  it  was  want  of 
management  and  calculation.  ^^  I  myself,^^  said  he, 
^'^had  a  mortgage  on  Fridd-bach,  and  partly  ad- 
vanced the  purchase-money  of  Caergwyn.  Simeon 
made  a  Will  leaving  all  the  property  to  his  chil- 
dren, as  if  it  were  not  encumbered,  and  appointed 
me  executor,  and  trustee  and  guardian  to  the  lad. 
His  mind  was  greatly  affected  for  some  time  before 
his  death.  It  was  quite  terrible  to  hear  him  talk,  so 
troubled  was  he  by  all  these  involvements.  If  the 
Crown  ever  claim  back -rent,  as  has  been  done  in 
so  many  cases,  and  as  there  is  a  talk  of  its  being- 
done  generally,  everything  will  have  to  be  sold,  and 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  to  clear  expenses,  much 
less  anything  for  the  children.  I  wished  Simeon 
to  appoint  somebody  else  with  me  as  executor,  for 
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it  is  a  great  responsibility.  I  mentioned  it  to  him 
at  the  time  lie  was  making  his  Will,  and  proposed 
Richard  Rowlands  Mawn-ddu.  But  though  the 
Rowlandses  and  the  Hugheses  are  relations,  they 
were  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  though  they  made 
it  up  before  the  old  man  died,  and  the  little  lad 
is  now  with  them.  But  they  are  Methodists,  and 
Simeon  had  a  great  dislike  to  Methodists,  so  he 
would  have  nobody^s  name  in  the  Will  but  mine. 
We  were  old  friends,  and  good  friends,  and  Simeon 
would  have  it  so.^^ 

^'^And  quite  right,  no  doubt,'^  said  honest  Mr 
Rutherford,  "  but  I  see  your  difficulties.  It  is  a 
perplexing  case  and  may  easily  lead  to  misappre- 
hension. But  if  Caergwyn  be  sold,  and  you  have 
already  an  interest  in  it,  as  I  always  supposed  you 
had,  your  best  plan  would  be  to  purchase  it.-'^ 

'^Like  enough!  like  enough !  ^^  said  Grono. 
^'^But  ni  tell  you,  sir,  how  it  is,"  added  he,  in  a 
confidential  tone,  and  anxious  to  get  the  sanction  of 
the  Enghshman,  ^^  I  would  not  wish  to  do  anything 
underhand  or  unhandsome,  but  Caergwyn  must 
come  into  my  hands  ultimately,  for  Simeon  Hughes, 
knowing  the  burdens  with  which  the  place  was 
cumbered,  signed,  shortly  before  his  death,  a  sort 
of  deed  of  gift,  or  transfer  of  the  property  to  me, 
on  condition  that  I  should  take  upon  myself  all  his 
responsibilities,  which  are  chiefly  under  myself  and 
Lawyer  Edwards.  Still  I  don't  wish  to  act  upon  it 
in  a  hurry ;  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  the  poor  lad, 
only  I  must  do  justice  to  myself  and  my  family.'' 
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"  Certainly,  certainly  !  '^  acquiesced  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

"You  see,  sir,"  continued  Grono,  "it's  an  in- 
tricate piece  of  business.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
pressure  of  his  circumstances  weighed  heavily  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  had  this  deed  drawn  up  with  a 
view  of  extricating  himself.  Nay,  he  begged  and 
prayed  of  me  before  making  his  Will  that  I'd  take 
Caergwyn  on  myself.  He'd  have  given  anything 
to  have  got  rid  of  it.  But  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  his  children,  and  I  wouldn^t  hear  of  it.  I 
had  no  idea  what  a  mess  he  was  in.  So  he  executed 
this  transfer- deed  just  before  his  death.  I  ques- 
tioned whether  it  would  stand  good  in  law.  But 
Malmsey  Edwards,  who  drew  it  up,  and  who  un- 
derstands such  things,  assures  me  it  couldn't  be 
safer." 

"  That  lawyer  is  noted  for  his  sharp  practice," 
remarked  Mr  Rutherford. 

"He  was  not  my  lawyer,"  replied  Grono,  "I 
always  employed  David  Pugh  myself.  Simeon 
Hughes  employed  Malmsey  ever  after  Pugh's  clerk, 
Nye,  ran  off  with  his  wife." 

"  That  was  a  bad  job  !  "  said  Mr  Rutherford. 
"  But  in  that  case  old  Hughes  gave  his  orders  to  his 
own  lawyer.     You  are  not  responsible." 

"Exactly  so,  sir,"  replied  he,  well-pleased  to  see 
that  ]Mr  Rutherford  saw  the  thing  favourably,  ''  but, 
as  I  said  before,  I  have  no  wish  to  take  any  undue 
advantage.  God  knows  I  wish  to  do  my  duty  faith- 
fully by  the  poor  lad." 
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^^And  so  poor  Simeon  Huglies  carried  the 
troubles  of  this  world  witli  Mm  to  tlie  grave  !  " 
said  Mr  Eutherford  musingly. 

Grono  replied^  ^'  I  have  heard  say  that  his 
second  attack  was  owing  to  old  Matthias  Rowlands 
having  endeavoured  to  turn  his  mind  from  his 
money  and  his  money  troubles.  But  I  can't  say 
positively,  and  I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  hint  anything  injurious  to  his  character, 
for  he  was  a  well-meaning  man,  and  he  and  I  had 
been  friends  for  years  !  " 

Mr  Rutherford  took  the  greatest  interest  in  this 
simple  village  story.  He  thought  of  the  day,  not 
quite  twelve  months  before,  when  Simeon  had  come 
on  his  divine  errand  of  mercy  with  the  poor  bowed 
sinner  and  penitent,  into  that  very  room,  and 
pleaded  in  the  blessed  words  of  the  common  Re- 
deemer for  pardon  for  him.  It  seemed  to  him 
therefore  a  lesson  full  of  teaching  and  humility  that 
even  his  death-bed  should  have  been  darkened  and 
troubled  by  the  spirit  of  the  world,  by  money 
and  the  troubles  which  money  so  often  brings 
with  it. 

They  were  now  summoned  to  tea,  and  Caleb,  who 
was  waiting  in  the  yard  with  the  cart-load  of  fag- 
gots till  his  master  was  at  liberty  to  return  with 
him,  was  ordered  into  the  kitchen,  to  his  joy,  to  have 
some  refreshment  there. 

The  parlour  into  which  the  two  adjourned  was  one 
of  those  more  modern  apartments  which  the  second 
possessor  of  Birllan-deg  had  added  on  to  the  en- 
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trance-liall,  a  large  cheerful  room  internally^  with 
three  ample  sash  windows,  the  outside  shutters  of 
which  were  here  no  detriment.  Heavy  dark  green 
woollen  curtains,  of  the  moreen  fabric,  were  drawn 
u]^  in  festoons  to  the  top  of  the  windows,  not  hang- 
ing in  drapery  on  each  side,  as  is  now  the  style,  but 
let  down  again  with  cords  and  pulleys  when  re- 
quired. This  and  an  adjoining  apartment,  called 
the  hestj  as  this  was  the  common  parlour,  looked  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  had  a  cheerful  south- 
western aspect,  so  that  coming  out  of  the  shade  of 
the  counting-house  was  as  if  passing  into  another 
climate. 

A  large  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
covered  with  a  white  cloth  presented  substantial 
jDreparation  for  tea,  cold  meat  and  a  covered 
dish  containing  something  hot  forming  a  part  of 
it,  not  alone  out  of  regard  to  Grono  Yaughan_, 
who  not  having  probably  eaten  anything  since  his 
twelve-o'clock  dinner,  might  naturally  be  supposed 
to  be  hungry,  but  as  being  the  custom  of  the  family. 
The  urn  was  steaming  on  the  table  as  the  master  of 
the  house  and  his  companion  entered,  but  Anna 
was  sitting  on  the  window-seat  sunk  in  the  interest 
ofa  book,  having  forgotten  all  about  her  duty  as  tea- 
maker.  And  she  may  easily  be  excused,  for  it  was 
the  first  volume  of  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  over 
which  she  was  engrossed,  and  which  Caleb  had 
brought  from  Nesta  Vaughan  scarcely  an  hour 
before,  with  a  note  begging  that  they  might  meet 
somewhere  on  the  morrow,  when  Anna  should  have 
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the  second  volume,  wliicli  slie  herself  was  then  de- 
vouring. 

Anna  sprung  from  her  seat  like  a  guilty  thing 
at  the  sound  of  the  opening  door  and  the  entering 
voices,  and  with  her  whole  soul  in  the  thrilling 
scene  with  which  she  had  closed  the  book,  proceeded 
to  make  tea,  her  grandfather  simply  reproving  her 
as  a  book-worm  who  forgot  to  have  tea  ready  at 
the  proper  time. 

The  conversation  about  the  horse,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  more  important  topic  of 
poor  Simeon  Hughes's  affairs,  had  apparently  been 
renewed  since  the  announcement  of  tea,  and  what- 
ever Mr  Rutherford  had  already  said  with  reference 
to  purchasing  it  for  his  grand- daughter,  he  was  now 
suggesting  that  probably  Grono  might  find  a  pur- 
chaser for  it  in  a  grandson  of  his  whom  he  expected 
from  Oxford,  in  July.  Then  in  the  familiar  manner 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  guest,  he  re- 
lated that  this  young  man  was  the  second  son  of 
his  eldest  daughter.  Her  husband,  Mr  Wichelo  of 
Wyke,  had  been  dead,  as  Grrono  knew,  some  years, 
and  this  same  Anthony,  then  a  tall  stripling,  he  had 
seen  with  his  father  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs  Ruther- 
ford. Mr  Rutherford  could  speak  of  his  wife's 
death  quite  calmly,  and  Grono  acknowledged  some 
acquaintance  with  this  young  man's  person  from 
that  time.  He  knew,  also,  from  what  Gwen  Thomas 
had  learned,  in  her  attendance  on  the  sick  lady,  that 
the  elder  son  had  been  a  cause  of  trouble  to  his 
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parents.  Neitlier  did  lie  now  feel  any  delicacy  in 
reverting  to  this  subject,  simply  hoping  that  this 
young  man  was  a  comfort  to  all  his  relatives. 

Mr  Rutherford  made  no  other  reply  than  by 
jerking  his  chin  out  of  the  large  white  muslin 
cravat,  which,  folded  over  a  pad,  was  worn  loosely 
round  his  throat,  and  dropping  it  again,  which 
action  was  equivalent  to  the  Frenchman's  shrug, 
which  the  EngHshman  had  not  learned  in  those 
days.  Grono  knew  what  it  meant,  and  nodded  as 
much  as  to  say  he  was  very  sorry. 

Tea  was  now  quite  ready.  Godfrey  came  in, 
knowing  nothing  of  Anna's  delinquencies,  and 
found  Grono  about  to  help  himself  to  a  slice  from  a 
cold  saddle  of  mutton  which  stood  on  the  table. 

"I  don't  advise  you  to  take  that,"  said  Mr 
Eutherford.  "  We  had  it  at  dinner,  and  it  is  not 
first-rate ;  it  is  coarse  and  too  high  !  " 

Grono  examined  the  fibre  of  the  mutton,  a  slice 
of  which  he  held  on  his  fork. 

"  Indeed  !  yes,  I  see,  she's  a  bull !  "  said  he. 

It  was  not  often  that  he  made  these  familiar 
Welsh  mistakes  of  gender.  Godfrey  laughed,  and 
then  they  all  laughed,  Grono  joining  with  them. 
The  mutton  was  put  aside,  and  he  was  helped  to 
some  fine  fish ;  a  glass  and  jug  of  ale  were  also  set 
before  him,  which  he  preferred  to  tea. 

"  These  are  some  of  your  catching,  Mr  Godfrey," 
remarked  Grono ;  ^^  they  are  Lake  Ogwen  trout,  I 
could  tell  their  flavour  anywhere." 
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Godfrey  since  Ms  return  liome  liad  occupied 
himself  mucL.  with  fishing,  and  it  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  Grono  should  entertain  this  idea. 

'^^  They  were  caught  in  Llyn  an  Afon,"  said  God- 
frey, always  glad  to  contradict  him,  ^''and  not  by 
myself  either." 

^'^Bala  Lake  is  the  finest  fishing- water  in  all 
North  Wales,"  remarked  Grono,  no  way  discom- 
fited. ^'  A  young  gentleman  like  you  might  easily 
get  permission  from  Sir  Watkins  to  fish  there.  I 
have  seen  pike  taken  out  there  that  weighed 
twenty-five  pounds." 

^^1  have  other  fish  to  fry,"  remarked  Godfrey, 
curtly. 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  Grono.  ^'  Good  fishermen 
are  scarce,  and  it's  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  occupa- 
tion. I  was  a  great  fisherman  myself  in  my  younger 
days.  I  married  my  wife  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bala,  and  I  know  those  waters  well."  - 

"And  so  herrings,  they  tell  me,  are  growing 
scarce  on  these  shores,"  remarked  Mr  Rutherford. 

"  They  have  had  a  good  supply  this  season  in 
Bardsey  Island,"  replied  Grono,  "and  they  send 
lobsters  as  well  as  herrings  to  Liverpool  from  that 
coast.  But  sure  enough  the  herrings  have  left 
this." 

^'^ David  Jones  told  me,"  observed  Anna,  "that 
they  were  gone  from  here  because  people  manured 
their  land  with  them.  They  were  in  such  plenty 
that  they  set  no  store  by  them,  so  it  is  like  a 
judgment." 
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''  That  was  not  it^  Miss  Anna/^  returned  Grono  ; 
^^it's  tlie  quarry  work  tliey  don^t  like ;  the  noise  of 
loading  the  boats  and  blasting  frightens  them ; 
they  are  a  nervous_,  touchy  thing ;  and  you'll  find 
they'll  never  stay  where  these  new  steamboats 
come.  But  this  is  excellent  fish/-*  said  he^  ^^  refer- 
ring to  that  on  his  plate,  to  which  he  had  been  helped 
a  second  time,  ^'  excellent  fish,  let  it  have  been 
caught  Avhere  it  may.  Have  you  caught  any  of  the 
red-bellied  trout  in  Lake  Cwellyn,  Mr  Godfrey  ?  " 
asked  he.  "  I  advise  you  to  go  there  rather  than 
to  Llyn  an  Afon.'^ 

'^^Yes,"  Godfrey  repHed,  "I  caught  them  at 
Christmas  when  ice  was  on  the  water;  they  are  then 
said  to  be  in  their  best  state.  But  I  have  no  time 
for  fishing  now/''  added  he. 

^^  Uncle  Godfrey  has  given  up  all  his  fishing/^ 
said  Anna,  ^^  and  yet  he  can  make  the  most  beau- 
tiful flies.  I  can  make  them  pretty  well  myself,  but 
not  as  good  as  his.  And  how  wonderful  it  is,  Mr 
Vaughan,  that  fish  have  such  good  taste  in  colour ; 
they  always  take  most  readily  those  in  which  the 
colours  are  most  prettily  arranged,  and  Uncle  God- 
frey's are  real  beauties  !  '^ 

^^  They  will  be  ready  for  your  cousin  Anthony 
when  he  comes,  Anna,"  said  Godfrey,  ^^he's  a  lazy 
fellow,  and  fishing  will  just  suit  him." 

'^  Is  Cousin  Anthony  coming  then  ? "  asked 
Anna  joyfully. 

^^  Yes,"  replied  her  grandfather,  ^'  I  have  written 
to-day  to  ask  him  to  come,  and  I  have  also  had  a 
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letter  from  your  aunt.  She  now  talks  of  coming- 
here  immediately.  I  should  think  we  may  expect 
her  any  day." 

Tea  was  now  over.  Anna^  delighted  with  the 
thoughts  of  company  coming,  again  sate  down  on  the 
window-seat  to  her  book_,  and  in  its  fascination  soon 
forgot  everything  else.  In  the  mean  time  Mr  Ruther- 
ford and  his  guest_,  having  drawn  their  chairs  away 
from  the  table_,  began  to  talk  about  the  sheep -shear- 
ing, Godfrey  taking  up  a  newspaper  and  planting- 
himself  in  one  of  the  windows  to  read  it. 

If  Godfrey  liked  to  contradict  and  counteract 
Grono,  Grono  on  his  part,  who  could  not  but  feel 
an  inimical  spirit  in  the  young  man  towards  him, 
had  always  a  pleasure  in  showing  him  on  what 
good  terms  he  was  with  his  father. 

"  And  about  the  sheep-washing  and  shearing 
that  I  was  speaking  to  David  Jones/'  said  Grono. 
"  You  see,  sir,  I  am  myself  going  to  have  William 
Thomas  over  from  Angleshire  "  (Grono,  like  all  his 
countrymen,  Anglecized  the  name  of  the  island  in 
accordance  with  the  Welsh  form) — "he  is  the  best 
hand  at  shearing  in  all  North  Wales.  He  can  shear 
between  seven  and  eight  dozen  in  a  morning. 
He  and  the  other  men  will  come  on  the  Saturday 
and  begin  on  the  Monday.  They  go  first  to  Jones 
Cae-eithin ;  he  has  but  a  small  flock.  Then  on  the 
Tuesday  they  come  to  Glanrafon;  my  wife  likes 
them  .to  come  on  that  day  in  the  week  because  of 
the  dumplins, — they  have  always  good  living  at 
Glanrafon.-" 
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"  Why  fetcli  a  man  all  tlie  way  from  Anglesea  V 
asked  Mr  Eutlierford_,  "Jones  Ty-Uclia  they  say  is  a 
very  good  shearer.-'' 

"  Nothing  Hke  William  Thomas/'  persisted  Gro- 
no.  '^'^The  Angleshire  sheep,  you  see,  sir,  are 
bigger  than  our  own,  and  William  Thomas  reckons 
a  thirteenth  into  every  dozen  for  the  difference. 
Both  the  sheep  and  horses  of  Angleshire  are  much 
more  like  the  Enghsh,  larger,  and  not  so  wild.  Fine 
sheep  they  are  !  You  should  go  to  Forth  Arthur,  Mr 
Godfrey,''  said  he,  addressing  that  young  man,  who 
now,  with  the  paper  still  in  his  hand,  had  folded  his 
arms  and  was  evidently  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion, "  you  should  go  there  and  see  the  hogs  coming 
over  for  the  English  market;  or  to  Tal-y-Cafn,  and 
see  the  hogs  weighed  before  they  are  delivered  to 
the  drovers.     It  is  a  wonderful  sight  !  " 

"It  was  at  Tal-y-Cafn,  was  it  not,"  said  Godfrey, 
'^  that  a  wise  Welshman  betted  five  pounds  with  a 
drover  about  the  weight  of  a  pig,  lost  his  wager, 
and  then  would  not  pay  it  ?  The  drover  accordingly 
went  to  one  lawyer,  and  the  farmer  to  another,  and 
so  they  fought  it  out  like  a  couple  of  wise  Cymri, 
and    it    cost    the    farmer    exactly    one    hundred 


auneas 


» ^^ 


"Nay,  by  your  leave,  Mr  Godfrey,"  said  Grono, 
"  the  drover  was  an  Englishman.  I  knew  him  my- 
self, and  he  employed  a  lawyer  of  Bettws." 

"  Well,  if  one  of  these  wise  men  was  an  English- 
man," said  Godfrey,  "the  next  lawsuit  that  the  farmer 
had  was  with  one  of  his  own   countrvmen.        He 
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bouglit  the  aftermatli  of  a  field  wMcli  lie  said  was 
tliree  acres^  tlie  owner  of  tlie  field  declared  it  to  be 
three  acres  and  a  half.  The  difference  between 
them  was  about  ten  shillings,  but  instead  of  spht- 
ting  the  difference  like  sensible  men,  they  must 
needs  go  to  law,  and  to  law  they  went  again,  fight- 
ing, like  the  ancient  Cymri,  first  in  one  court  and 
then  in  another,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  he  had 
to  pay  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds!  ^' 

"  But  that  was  not  the  end  of  it,  Mr  Godfrey," 
said  Grono,  who  had  grown  warm  with  the  subject. 
'^  The  end  of  it  was  this.  The  farmer,  of  course, 
could  not  pay  all  this  money,  more  especially  as  he 
had  a  mortgage  of  two  hundred  pounds  on  his  little 
farm,  which  does  not  lie  far  from  Llangelynin,  the  old 
church  on  the  mountains.  Miss  Anna,"  said  he, 
turning  to  that  young  lady;  but  Anna  was  too  deep 
in  her  book  to  hear  him,  and  Grono  went  on  :  "  So 
the  lawyer,  he  was  David  Pugh  of  Caernarvon,  and 
it  was  the  first  job  he  had  after  parting  from  Malm- 
sey Edwards,  sends  his  clerk  and  the  bailiffs  to  the 
farmer^  s  little  house  to  make  an  inventory  of  every- 
thing. There  was  not  a  piece  of  furniture,  not  a 
pot  nor  a  kettle,  that  was  not  marked.  The  farmer 
vv^as  a  ruined  man,  and  quite  heart-broken  at  the  whole 
concern,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Owen,  who  was  a  nice 
tidy  woman,  took  it  so  to  heart  that  she  died.  Well, 
the  farmer  sent  for  the  mortgagee  and  sold  him. 
everything  for  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
and  yet  only  a  year  or  two  before  Mr  Salisbury  of 
Maelor,  who  was  buying  up  land  in  those  parts. 
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offered  him  six  hundred  pounds  for  the  farm, 
and  he  would  not  take  it.  The  mortgagee  after- 
wards was  offered  five  hundred  pounds  for  his  bar- 
gain, but  no,  thank  you  !  he  knew  what  it  was 
worth  too  well  for  that.  That  was  the  end  of  it, 
Mr  Godfrey,  and  so  ends  the  account  of  a  man 
whose  life  was  a  great  mistake,"  moralized  Grono. 

^'  A  very  great  mistake  indeed !  "  reiterated 
Godfrey,  and  laying  down  his  newspaper  walked  out 
of  the  room. 

Grono  then  rose  to  take  his  leave;  but  Mr 
Rutherford  invited  him  to  walk  round  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  after  that  into  the  turnip  field.  He 
had  been  looking  for  an  opportunity  of  preparing 
the  Welshman  for  the  change  which  was  about  to 
take  place  in  the  working  of  the  quarry,  when  his 
services  would  be  no  longer  required,  and  as  this 
seemed  a  favourable  one  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  it.  Godfrey  had  now  become  his  father^s  part- 
ner; and  all  business  had  been  the  previous  day 
transferred  into  his  hands.  The  new  tram-road 
from  the  quarry  to  the  shore,  and  all  the  apparatus 
ef  wagons  and  machinery,  would  completely  change 
the  old  system  of  operation.  Godfrey  would  toler- 
ate nothing  less  than  the  best  mode  of  working. 
New  men  and  new  modes  would  be  introduced,  and 
kind-hearted  Mr  Eutherford  wished  that  whatever 
changes  were  made,  his  old  friendly  neighbour,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  such  a  pleasant  understand- 
ing had  subsisted  so  long,  might  neither  feel  himself 
hurt  nor  unpleasantly  superseded  in  the  business. 
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Groiio_,  wlio  was  not  surprised  by  this  inform- 
ation^ appeared  quite  satisfied^  and  in  his  turn  re- 
verting to  the  conversation  they  had  had  together 
in  the  counting-house^  requested  Mr  Rutherford 
to  consider  it  as  confidential.  He  had  mentioned 
it  as  yet  to  no  one_,  he  said^  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  position  was  such  at  present  that  he 
wished  to  ascertain  clearly  how  everything  stood 
and  see  if  the  poor  lad  could  not  have  the  property 
himself.  It  was  however  a  great  satisfaction  and 
comfort  to  him  to  have  spoken  of  these  matters  to 
some  one  who  understood  business  and  could  give 
him  advice. 

Mr  Rutherford,  who  had  the  most  unbounded 
respect  for  his  son's  judgment,,  suggested  Godfrey  as 
a  much  better  counsellor  than  himself;  but  Grono 
would  not  hear  of  this,  and  so  troubled  did  he  seem  in 
the  fear  that  he  had  already  spoken  prematurely  and 
injuriously  as  regarded  his  deceased  friend,  that  Mr 
Rutherford  promised  the  most  entire  silence  on  the 
subject,  and  warmly  volunteered  any  service  which 
he  himself  could  render. 

When  it  grew  too  dusk  for  Anna  to  read  any 
longer  in  the  twilight  she  heard  the  cart  drive  away 
with  the  load  of  faggots,  but  she  had  forgotten  either 
to  write  a  note  or  to  send  a  message  to  Nesta. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Mrs  Wichelo  liad  been  expected  at  Birllan-deg 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  ever  since  Christmas.  We 
shall  have  but  httle  to  do  with  this  lady_,  nevertheless 
as  she  was  the  mainspring  of  some  important  events 
in  our  story,  it  is  needful  that  we  become  somewhat 
acquainted  with  her,  at  least  externally.  It  is 
enough  therefore  to  say  that  she  was  a  woman  of 
much  dignity  and  elegance  of  manner,  was  portly  in 
figure,  and  dressed  in  very  good  style.  She  still  wore 
black  as  a  widow,  but  had  long  since  done  with 
weeds,  and  the  rich  silks  of  her  various  outer  gar- 
ments glittered  with  bugle  trimming,  which  was 
then  the  highest  fashion. 

Her  home  had  hitherto  been  at  Wyke  in  Dur- 
ham, which  was  the  family  estate,  and  where  she 
had  kept  up  a  handsome  appearance  on  her  jointure. 
But  as  Wyke  unfortunately  was  now,  and  would  be 
for  the  next  seven  years,  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors 
of  the  elder  son  and  heir,  who  was  himself  expelled 
and  hving  abroad,  she  was  obliged  to  look  out  for  a 
new  home.     Accordingly  she  endeavoured  to  obtain 
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from  her  father  an  invitation  to  reside  with  him  at 
Birllan-deg;,  where  she  suggested  that  a  woman  was 
needed  at  the  head  of  the  establishment_,  considering 
that  Anna  was  growing  up  and  ought  to  be  fitted  to 
take  her  proper  position  in  society.  But  strange  to 
say^  her  hints  and  insinuations  did  not  meet  with 
a  warm  response  from  him. 

^^  I  could  not  do  with  Dorothy  here  !  ^'  he  always 
thought  to  himself.  "  We  are  very  much  better 
friends  at  a  distance,,  and  she  has  plenty  to  live 
upon !  ^^ 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  Mr  Rutherford 
had  sufiicient  reasons  for  desiring  that  things  should 
remain  as  they  were,  and  Godfrey,  though  so  much 
younger  than  his  sister,  as  to  be,  in  fact,  younger 
than  her  elder  son,  had  so  positively  set  his  face 
against  it  that  his  father  could  concede  nothing 
further  to  his  daughter  at  this  time  than  an  invita- 
tion to  stay  with  them  through  the  summer,  which 
though  so  much  short  of  her  wishes,  she  at  once 
accepted.  No  sooner,  however,  did  she  learn  that 
Anthony,  her  younger  son,  then  at  Baliol  College,  was 
also  meditating  a  visit  to  Birllan-deg,  than  she  expe- 
dited hers  by  as  many  weeks  as  remained  before  the 
end  of  the  Oxford  term,  preferring  not  to  be  at  her 
father^s  at  the  same  time  with  her  son.  She  had 
her  own  reasons  for  this,  and  no  doubt  sufl&cient 
ones  too.  And  desiring  by  no  means  either  to  defer 
or  to  interfere  with  Anthony^s  visit,  which  it  was 
her  wish  might  extend  to  the  commencement  of  the 
following  Oxford  term,  and  hastily  re-arranging  all 
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her  former  plans,  she  resolved  to  make  her  visit  at 
once  to  Birllan-degj  and  remove,  before  her  son^s  ar- 
rival, to  Cheltenham  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
Accordingly  the  afternoon  of  the  very  day  which 
succeeded  the  one  on  which  Anna  Eambouillet  was  so 
deep  in  the  fascination  of  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian, 
saw  Mrs  Wichelo  arrive,  quite  unexpectedly,  with 
her  waiting-woman,  and  all  her  paraphernaha  of  port- 
manteaus, trunks,  and  band-boxes. 

But  we  have  yet  events  to  record  which  belong 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. 

Anna,  who  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  her 
volume  had  forgotten  to  send  any  message  to  Nesta 
Vaughan  by  her  father  with  reference  to  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes,  nor  had  yet,  under  the  pressure  of 
her  uncle^s  interdict,  taken  any  measure  to  postpone 
or  prevent  the  proposed  pleasant  meetings  between 
herself  and  her  friend,  awoke  in  the  morning  with  a 
painful  sense  of  difficulty  and  impediment  before  her. 
She  longed  and  was  impatient  above  everything  for 
the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  story,  but  saw  no 
mode  of  obtaining  them,  nor  even  of  returning  the 
one  in  her  possession^  without  displeasing  her  uncle 
and  running  counter  to  his  express  commands  j  she 
was  therefore  in  a  great  perplexity.  Nesta,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  only  as  free  in  her  actions  as  the 
mountain-wind,  but  neither  father  nor  mother  exer- 
cised any  control  over  her,  whilst,  as  far  as  Anna 
Eambouillet  was  concerned,  they  would  have  pro- 
moted to  the  utmost  any  pleasure  or  any  scheme 
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wMcli  miglit  bring  either  of  tlieir  daughters  into 
companionsliip  with  her.  Therefore  when  she  received 
neither  message  nor  answer  to  her  note  regarding 
the  second  volume  of  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian 
and  the  meeting  which  she  proposed,  she  attributed 
the  omission  merely J_to  her  father^ s  inattention  or 
to  the  stupidity  of  Caleb.  But  this  was  easily  re- 
medied, and  mounting  a  horse  which  her  father  was 
in  the  habit  of  riding,  for  he  would  not  entrust  the 
valuable  Ebol  to  her  hand,  she  rode  off  independently 
to  Birllan-deg  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  and  put 
Anna  into  a  strange  trepidation  when  she  beheld 
her  advancing  to  the  house  at  full  gallop  with  her 
hair  flying  wild,  and  her  complexion  like  a  crimson 
rose;  altogether  a  beautiful  embodiment  of  joyous, 
care-free  youth,  if  anybody  had  been  there  with  an 
unprepossessed  mind  to  see  her. 

I  said  Anna  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  trepida- 
tion, so  indeed  she  was ;  not  by  any  danger  the 
young  girl  might  run  in  her  wild  ride,  but  at  what 
Oodfrey  would  say  if  he  saw  her.  And  Godfrey  did 
see  her,  and  felt  extremely  angry  at  the  sight,  be- 
lieving either  that  Anna,  in  direct  contradiction  of 
his  wishes,  had  arranged  a  meeting  and  invited  her 
there,  or,  which  was  little  less  annoying,  that  the 
Glanrafon  family  had  now  such  possession  of  the  house 
and  of  his  father  and  niece  that  they  would  always 
be  intruding  themselves  there.  Angry  he  was,  and 
pretending  not  to  see  her  that  he  might  not  be  obliged 
to  show  her  any  attention,  he  walked  away,  even 
though  she  saw  him,  and  saw  too  that  he  avoided  her. 
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Yet  what  cared  Nesta  either  for  him  or  any  one 
else  at  Birllan-deg,  excepting  Anna  Kambouillet  ? 
Anna,  poor  girl !  with  her  heart  in  a  flutter  of 
fear  and  alarm,  took  her  into  the  kitchen-garden  as 
most  out  of  her  uncle^s  way,  and  when  Nesta  put  her 
arm  round  her  waist,  how  could  she  help  recipro- 
cating the  loving  token  ?  In  this  way  they  talked 
over  the  first  volume  of  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian, 
and  Nesta  told  her  the  second,  for  Anna  could  still 
read  it  afterwards  without  the  abatement  of  one  jot 
of  interest.  It  was  very  charming  thus  to  walk  to- 
gether through  the  enchanted  fairyland  of  this  realm 
of  romance  which  the  Great  Unknown,  like  another 
Columbus,  had  opened  to  them;  and  Nesta  was  a 
perfect  adept  in  it.  Yet  all  the  time  there  were 
terrible  thorns  at  the  bottom  of  Anna's  heart. 
What  would  her  uncle  say  ?  Had  not  Nesta  better 
2:0  ?  Poor  Anna  !  what  a  hard  stress  must  have 
been  laid  upon  her  before  she  could  think  even  such 
a  thought  with  reference  to  her  bosom  friend  ? 

But  long  before  the  happy,  unembarrassed  Nesta 
had  any  thought  of  taking  her  leave,  good,  kind- 
hearted  Mr  Rutherford  found  them  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  where  he  had  gone  to  look  after  his  asparagus 
beds,  and  the  sight  of  the  two  girls  with  their  arms 
round  each  other's  waists,  and  their  two  lovely 
young  faces  bent  over  the  same  page,  appeared  to 
him  so  charming  that  he  looked  on  with  unqualified 
delight. 

Anna  knew  that  no  apology  or  subterfuge  was 
necessary  with  her  grandfather,  still  she  hoped  h.& 
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would  not  ask  Nesta  to  stay ;  but  almost  before  tlie 
thought  had  crossed  her  mind  he  had  spoken. 

He  was  glad  to  see  Nesta,  hoped  her  mother 
was  well,  and  gave  her  a  right  hearty  welcome. 
Then,  after  having  left  them  a  few  paces,  he  turned 
back  to  say  that  Anna  would  like  her  friend  to  re- 
main over  the  day  with  her,  and  he  would  order  the 
horse  she  had  ridden  to  be  put  up. 

Anna  again,  in  fear  of  her  uncle's  displeasure,  was 
guilty  of  a  seeming  solecism  in  hospitality.  '"''  Would 
her  mother  like  her  to  stay  ?  ^^  she  asked,  "  Would 
not  her  father  want  the  horse  ?  ^^ 

But  Nesta  was  deaf  to  any  suggestion  which 
might  deprive  her  of  this  present  pleasure,  and  replied 
with  the  entire  truth  :  ''  Her  mother  would  be  de 
lighted  for  her  to  stay,  and  her  father,  who  was  mak- 
ing hurdles  for  the  sheep -pens,  would  not  want  the 
horse.^^ 

It  was  not  indeed  improbable  but  that  she  had 
come  with  the  intention  of  staying.  Anna  therefore 
retiring  with  her  to  the  old  cave,  the  most  secluded 
nook  of  the  garden,  they  began  to  read  together  the 
second  volume,  Nesta  only  too  well  pleased  to  read 
anything  so  enchanting  a  second  time. 

As  the  dinner  hour  approached,  Annans  perturba- 
tion re-commenced,  and  apparently  not  without  rea- 
son, for  her  uncle  looked  displeased,  and  noticed  their 
guest  with  the  most  frigid  politeness  as  he  took  his 
seat  at  the  table.  How  could  he  be  so  disagreeable  ? 
thought  Anna ;  and  Nesta,  who  was  too  quick  not  to 
have  perceived  long  ago  his  general  unfriendliness. 
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and  who  but  for  lier  love  to  Anna  would  liave  de- 
nounced him  months  before  to  her  as  the  most  dis- 
agreeable man  she  knew,  seemed  to  her  sensitive 
friend  almost  as  it  were  determined  to  make  the 
worst  impression  possible. 

The  fact  was_,  that  Nesta,  who  had  neither  fear 
nor  mauvais  lionte,  and  who  was  at  that  enthusiastic 
age  in  which  the  mind,  brimful  of  poetry  and 
romance,  gives  free  scope  to  its  own  undisciplined 
fancy,  and  being  just  then  superlatively  happy  in 
the  companionship  of  her  heart's  friend,  and  wishful 
at  the  same  time  perhaps  to  show  off  to  advantage, 
was  more  than  usually  talkative,  and  said,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  silent,  sensitive  Anna,  the  very  things 
which  she  ought  not  to  have  said. 

"I  congratulate  myself.  Miss  Nesta,^^  said  the 
cordial  Mr  Rutherford,  ^'  that  you  speak  English,  else 
you,  with  your  most  eloquent  Cymraic,  might  as  well 
have  been  dumb  for  any  benefit  it  would  have  been 
to  me." 

"  You  might  then,  sir,  have  used  the  words  of 
the  English  Queen,^^  she  replied. 

^^  And  what  pray  might  they  be  ?  ^' 

"  Owen  Tudor,  you  know,  was  a  handsome 
Welshman,"  she  said,  '"''whom  Queen  Catherine 
married.  One  day  therefore,  having  introduced  to 
her  some  of  his  Welsh  relatives  who  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  English,  the  interview  could  not  be  very 
amusing ;  so  after  they  had  looked  at  each  other 
pleasantly  for  some  time,  she  said  they  were  the 
goodUest  dumb  creatures  she  had  ever  seen.''^ 
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"  Very  good  !  very  good !  ^'  exclaimed  Mr 
Eutherford,  laugliing  heartily. 

"  I  have  lieard^  Miss  Nesta/'  said  Godfrey,,  "  tliat 
if  a  Welsliman  or  a  Welshwoman^  for  it  is  all  the 
same^  pass  a  night  on  Cader  Idris_,  they  are  found 
the  next  morning  to  have  either  lost  their  senses  or 
become  ]3oets^  which  is  about  equal^  I  presume. 
Now  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  on  Pentaren  ?  " 

''  Ohj  Mr  Godfrey  !  ^^  exclaimed  ISTesta^  reproach- 
fully; and  then  her  eyes  kindling  and  her  cheeks 
flushings  she  continued,  ^'  I  wish  it  were  the  same 
on  Pentaren  !  But  it  is  the  aiuen,  the  divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  bard,  which  you  mean.  It  is  one  of  the 
glorious  mysteries  of  the  ancient  Cymri,  and  they 
who  are  possessed  of  it  are  called  Aivenyddion,  they 
are  then  gifted  with  the  eternal  spirit  of  inspiration 
and  j)oetry.  They  are  seers  and  bards,  raised  above 
humanity  into  kinship  with  the  Infinite.  Every 
true  poet  must  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
divine  aiven.  Oh  how  I  have  longed  for  it  !  "  ex- 
claimed she,  clasping  her  hands.  ^'  Your  Shakespeare 
had  it,  as  well  as  our  Llywarch-hen  and  Taliesin. 
But  it  is  only  on  Cader  Idris,  or  ivas,  for  I  am  afraid 
it  is  gone  for  ever  !  I  wish  it  were  on  Pentaren  !  When 
the  awen  is  upon  the  bard  he  sings  his  immortal 
lays.  When  the  aiven  seized  him,  Hugh  Lloyd 
ascended  his  pulpit,  and  amid  the  wild  waters  of  the 
Cynfael  preached  to  the  gathering  multitudes  !  ^' 

She  had  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork  as  she 
began  to  speak,  and  repeatedly  clasped  her  hands, 
raising  them  above  the  table. 
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When  she  had  done,  tears  were  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  looked  singularly  beautiful.  Unfortunately 
there  was  no  one  at  the  table  who  did  not  feel 
the  unappropriateness  of  such  an  outbreak.  To 
Godfrey  it  seemed  absurdly  bombastic. 

A  dead,  blank  silence  fell  on  the  httle  party, 
which  Godfrey  broke  by  saying  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  tone  : 

"  The  aiven  might  suit  Welsh  people  in  the  days 
of  Llywarch-hen  and  Taliesin,  but  it  is  out  of  place 
if  not  ridiculous  to  English  people  in  the  nineteenth 
century." 

"  The  muen  is  eternal,  and  has  neither  past  nor 
present,"  replied  Nesta,  who  was  not  easily  put 
down.  "  The  great  unknown  author  of  Waverley 
experiences  its  divine  influence,  as  well  as  Taliesin  or 
Llywarch-hen,  does  he  not,  Anna  ? ''  asked  she,  ap- 
peahng  to  her  friend. 

But  poor  Anna  made  no  answer ;  according  to  a 
homely  expression,  she  seemed  to  be  sitting  on 
pins  and  needles.  Godfrey  had  lost  all  patience, 
and  kind-hearted  Mr  Eutherford,  thinking  Nesta  was 
a  fanciful,  romantic  young  thing,  turned  the  subject 
at  once  by  beginning  to  talk  to  his  son  on  some 
matter  of  common  business.  Nesta  in  the  mean  time 
had  resumed  her  knife  and  fork,  and  the  dinner  pro- 
ceeded, perhaps  without  her  being  aware  that  she 
had  grievously  startled  the  proprieties  of  the  table. 

Nesta  also  unfortunately  ate  with  her  knife  ;  so 
did  good  Mr  Rutherford,  for  this  was  a  habit  which 
belonged  to  his  generation,  and  he  had  never  dis- 
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covered  its  unadvisability,  however  displeasing  it 
miglit  be  to  Hs  son^  wlio  would  have  severely  repri- 
manded Anna  if  she  had  been  guilty  of  such  a  piece 
of  ill-breeding.  Neither,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
Nesta  taking  salt  with  the  point  of  her  knife,  were 
they  in  the  habit  of  using  salt-spoons  at  Glanrafon. 
Anna  was  in  an  agony  as  she  perceived  how  offensive 
to  her  uncle  were  these  little  breaches  of  modern 
refinement. 

Poor  Nesta  !  after  her  defence  of  the  awen  what 
a  series  of  mistakes  she  seemed  to  be  making ! 
Even  Mr  Rutherford  gradually  dropped  into  silence, 
perceiving  his  son's  annoyance,  and  seemed  to  think 
it  best  for  the  dinner  to  proceed  quickly  and  quietly 
to  its  close. 

Anna  determined  to  beg  her  friend  before  they 
parted  never  to  talk  about  the  awen  and  such 
things  before  her  uncle.  But  when  they  were 
again  alone  together  she  was  silent,  for  it  seemed 
difiicult  to  give  her  this  friendly  hint,  and  she  was 
ready  to  cry  to  think  that  this  little  cloud  had  risen 
between  them.  Once  more  they  sate  down  to  the 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  but  the  charm  of  the  story 
was  broken  by  the  constant  debate  in  her  mind  as 
to  whether  or  not  she  should  give  her  friend  the 
warning. 

But  the  warning  was  not  given,  for  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  Mrs  Wichelo  arrived  unex- 
pectedly, as  I  have  already  said,  and  every  person 
at  Birllan-deg  was  for  the  time  being  in  a  state  of 
excitement.     Anna  needed  not  now  to  press  Nesta 
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to  stay.  Accordingly  she  rode  away  abruptly^ 
leaving  the  second  volume  behind  ber^  which  Anna 
promised  to  return  on  the  morrow_,  but^  spite  of  the 
thrilling  interest  of  the  story,  not  requesting  to 
have  the  remaining  volumes  from  the  dread  of  she 
knew  not  what  fresh  troubles  in  the  person  of  her 
aunt ;  and  making  her  aunt  the  plea  for  not  now 
having  time  to  read  them. 

^'  You  do  not  love  these  glorious  books  as  I  do/' 
said  Nesta,  as  she  mounted  her  horse,  "  or  a  thou- 
sand aunts  would  not  keep  you  from  reading  them  !  " 

Anna  looked  after  her  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
secretly  wishing  that  whilst  her  aunt  stayed,  Nesta 
might  not  again  come  to  the  house. 

That  was  the  last  time,  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  that  these  young  girls  had  any  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

Godfrey,  greatly  displeased,  and  not  a  little 
pained,  to  find  Anna,  as  he  imagined,  wilfully  disobey- 
ing his  express  wishes,  yet  forbore  to  speak  to  her 
on  the  subject,  behoving  that  in  this  particular  in- 
stance his  father  rather  than  Anna  was  the  cause  of 
Nesta's  remaining  to  dinner.  Though  rigorously 
despotic  towards  his  niece,  he  yet  had  so  strong  a 
sense  of  fihal  duty  and  respect  towards  his  father 
that  he  would  not  willingly  impeach  his  conduct  to 
another,  however  much  he  himself  might  disapprove 
of  it. 

With  Anna  he  was  now  distant  and  silent,  and 
she,  who  had  often  felt  the  bondage  in  which  he 
held  her  to  be  irksome  and  oppressive,  would  have 
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experienced  tMs  relaxation  as  a  relief  liad  it  not 
been  attended  by  the  sense  of  his  displeasure  and 
alienation. 

Fortunately  however  Mrs  Wichelo/  who  was 
very  exigeant  in  her  reqmrements_,  although  she  had 
brought  her  own  woman  with  her^  seemed  so  entirely 
to  absorb  the  young  girl  and  all  her  powers^  that 
there  was  but  little  time  for  her  to  think  of  her 
uncloj  hardly  of  herself. 

No  particular  bond  of  sympathy  existed  between 
Mr  Eutherford  and  his  eldest  daughter.  She  had 
married  early^  and,  as  was  the  general  opinion^  con- 
siderably above  her  own  rank^  nor  had  she  for  many 
years  sought  for  intercourse  with  her  family ;  hence 
her  visit  at  the  present  time  appeared  to  possess 
but  little  interest  for  him.  He  made  her  heartily 
welcome  to  all  that  his  house  contained,  but  she 
caused  no  change  in  his  daily  habits.  He  went  on 
in  his  accustomed  old-fashioned  ways,  just  as  if  she 
had  not  been  there,  and  rode  over  to  Glanrafon  on 
the  very  day  after  her  arrival  to  see  how  Grono  was 
getting  on  with  the  hurdles  and  to  talk  with  him 
about  the  sheep-washing. 

In  the  mean  time,  or  rather  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  Godfrey  and  his  sister  came  to  a  better  under- 
standing than  might  have  been  expected  ever  to 
subsist  between  them.  He  consulted  her  as  to  what 
was  best  to  be  done  for  Anna,  who,  according  to  his 
exaggerated  feelings,  was  in  the  fairest  way  possible 
to  be  ruined.  He  represented  to  her  the  Glanrafon 
joeople,  and  Nesta  especially  as  Annans  bosom  friend. 
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in  sucli  colours,,  as  sliocked  and  alarmed  his  sister. 
She  was  entirely  of  his  opinion.  A  young  lady  who 
would  shortly  come  into  the  possession  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds^  and  her  niece  into  the  bargain^  must 
not  be  brought  up  on  a  level  with  vulgar^  ignorant 
Welsh  farmers,  and  left  under  the  influence  of  a 
fantastic  girl  whose  youthful  enthusiasm  he  stigma- 
tized as  conceit  and  folly.  She  therefore  took  the  case 
into  her  serious  consideration ;  and  it  was  soon  de- 
cided that  Anna  should  go  to  school,  as  had  already 
been  talked  of — should  go  to  an  expensive  estab- 
lishment for  young  ladies,  ^'  a  boarding  school/'  as 
it  was  then  called,  kept  by  a  Mrs  Jerningham  of 
Chester,  to  which  the  daughters  of  the  count}^ 
families,  and  even  of  the  nobility  of  that  time,  were 
sent,  in  order  to  learn  all  that  was  requisite  for  a 
young  gentlewoman  of  condition  to  know,  and 
above  all  to  remove  her  from  the  Glanrafon  con- 
tamination. 

Godfrey  was  sincere  in  wishing  to  give  his  niece 
every  advantage  which  money  could  bestow,  and  his 
sister  entered  into  all  his  plans  with  the  warmest 
sympathy  and  good  will.  Never  till  now  had  there 
existed  any  sympathy  between  them.  But  here  was 
a  bond  of  union  common  to  both,  and  so  earnest  was 
his  wish  to  remove  Anna  from  influences  which 
seemed  to  be  growing  beyond  his  control,  that  he 
induced  his  sister,  and  even  furnished  her  with  a 
handsome  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose,  to  go  at 
once  to  Cheltenham,  instead  of  remaining  at  Birllan- 
deg,  and  taking  Anna  with  her,  to  make  all  necessary 
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arrangements  on  tlieir  way  througli  Chester  for  her 
l^eing  received  in  tlie  school  after  midsummer. 

Little  did  either  Anna  or  her  grandfather  know 
of  all  that  was  plotting  in  the  house  between  this 
hitherto  uncongenial  brother  and  sister.  But  the  plot 
had  assumed  such  seemly  and  justifiable  proportions,, 
that  neither  one  nor  the  other  were  much  disconcerted 
when  it  was  unfolded  to  them.  Mr  Rutherford  could 
not  possibly  object  to  anything  which  might  contri- 
bute to  his  beloved  granddaughter's  advantage^  even 
though  he  himself  must  forego  much  pleasure  in  the 
loss  of  her  society  ;  and  she^  painfully  conscious  that 
her  friendship  with  Nesta  had  received  its  death- 
blow^ was  perhaps  glad  that  the  plan  of  her  going 
to  school  was  decided  upon^  for  thus^  without  any 
breach  of  kindness  on  her  part^  she  would  be  re- 
moved from  one  whom  she  loved  so  dearly,  yet 
through  whom  she  had  suffered  so  much  anxiety  and 
pain.  Besides,  at  her  age  and  with  all  her  young 
curiosity  unsatiated,  the  prospect  of  spending  six 
weeks  or  two  months  in  England,  of  which  she  knew 
nothing,  at  the  fashionable  and  much-talked-of 
Cheltenham,  even  with  her  aunt  of  whom  she  stood 
in  some  awe,  was  not  without  its  attraction. 

All  therefore  was  soon  settled,  and  within  two 
weeks  from  the  time  of  Mrs  Wichelo's  arrival  in  her 
luggage-laden  post-chaise,  she  carried  off  Anna  in 
another  post-chaise,  with  still  more  luggage  strapped 
about  it.  Anna  had  shed  many  tears  at  parting 
from  her  grandfather,  and  even  from  the  two  colleys 
Perra  and  Carlo,  but  none  in  parting  with  her  uncle ; 
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in  fact,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  be  delivered  from  his 
over  watcliful  eye  and  censorious  judgment.  But  no 
farewell  word  or  token  was  left  for  Nesta,  spite  of 
tlie  vows  of  eternal  friendship  which  they  had  re- 
iterated amidst  the  glorious  solitudes  of  Pentaren 
and  in  the  cave  under  the  oak  of  Carrig-druidion. 
Anna  did  not  venture  to  ask  even  her  grandfather 
to  convey  one  to  the  dear  friend  she  was  leaving. 
She  felt  it  very  hard,  but  she  didn't  dare  to  do 
otherwise.  She  wore  the  lock  of  her  golden  brown 
hair,  however,  still  resting  on  her  faithful  bosom,  and 
trusted  that  a  happier  future  would  restore  them  to 
each  other.  The  enthusiastic  Nesta  thought  her 
false  and  cold-hearted,  and  vowed  that  from  that 
day  forth  she  would  never  put  trust  in  man  or 
woman ! 

The  sheep-washing,  in  which  the  flock  of  Birllan- 
deg  was  driven  over  the  mountain  by  David  Jones 
and  his  two  colleys,  and  that  of  Glanrafon,  attended  by 
Eneas,  and  Caleb  took  place  in  the  x\.fon  as  Grono  had 
devised,  and  Mr  Rutherford  went  over  to  look  on. 

The  news  had  been  taken  some  days  before  to 
Glanrafon  that  Anna  was  suddenly  carried  off  to 
Cheltenham  by  her  aunt. 

^^  Birllan-deg  is  too  dull  a  place  for  a  gay  lady 
like  my  daughter  Wichelo,''  said  Mr  Rutherford, 
in  the  visit  which  he  made  the  same  day  at  Glanrafon, 
'^  and  she  and  Godfrey  planned  everything  between 
them.  Anna  is  not  coming  back  till  Christmas.  I 
shall  miss  her  greatly." 

He  would  have  said  something  to  Mrs  Vaughan 
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about  the  charm  wMcli  declining  age  feels  in  tlie 
society  and  sweet  companionsliip  of  youtii_,  but  slie 
spoke  no  Englisli,  and ,  could  not  understand  this 
sentiment  kindred  to  a  woman's  heart  in  the  language 
of  Mr  Rutherford ;  he  expressed  it  therefore  to  her 
husband,  and  added  that  it  was  for  Annans  good,  and 
therefore  he  was  reconciled  to  it. 

Grono  said  in  reply  that  his  daughters  were  also 
going  to  school.  They  were  returning  to  the  school 
at  Bangor  after  midsummer. 

^^  For  we  must  do  what  we  can  for  our  daughters/^ 
remarked  he ;  "  as  my  wife  says,  we  must  do  the  best 
for  them  in  our  power.^' 

•Mr  Rutherford  entirely  approved  of  this  senti- 
ment, and  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
warm  admiration  of  Nesta,  whose  youthful  extra- 
vagance and  enthusiasm  had  left  no  unfavourable 
impression  on  his  kind  heart.  For  Anna's  sake  he 
regarded  the  young  girl  with  especial  favour. 


Ill 


CHAPTER  YII. 


The  threatening  storm  based  on  tlie  claims  of 
tlie  Crown^  wliicli  lias  long  been  threatening  tlie 
Caergwyn  property^  is  now  about  to  burst.  A  few 
words  however  must  be  permitted  me  by  way  of 
preparatory  explanation. 

There  has  long  existed  between  the  Welsh  land- 
owners, principally  of  the  lower  class,  and  the  Crown 
a  cause  of  vexatious  quarrel,  with  regard  to  en- 
croachments or  erections  on  the  waste  lands  or  the 
wild  mountains,  which  it  claims  dejure  coronce  from 
the  universal  possession  of  conquest.  The  Welsh 
maintain  that  the  Norman  William,  though  he  ex- 
tended his  right  of  conquest  over  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, yet  possessed  no  such  right  in  Wales,  except- 
ing in  some  particular  cases,  and  that  when  Edward 
I.  conquered  Llewellyn,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
gave  his  son  Edward  of  Caernarvon  to  the  Welsh  as 
their  monarch  in  his  stead,  he  yet  left  the  laws  of 
their  country  unchanged.  They  accepted  him  as 
their  Prince,  and  he  accepted  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  their  country,  which  were  those  of  Howell  Da, 
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or  the  Good^  and  wMcli  have  never  been  repealed  to 
this  day. 

The  Welsh  therefore  claim  the  wastes  as  their  own, 
and  many  cases  of  extreme  hardship  are  constantly 
occurring,  with  endless  heart-burnings  and  anxiety, 
in  which  the  holders  of  encroachments  even  dating 
back  beyond  the  sixty  years  which  confer  a  legal 
right  of  property,  are  subjected  to  grievous  processes 
at  law,  ejectment,  and  ruin.  Frequently,  too,  these 
vexatious  quarrels  between  the  Crown  and  the  poor 
Welsh  farmer  or  cotter,  originate  or  are  fomented  by 
rival  lawyers,  each  ready  to  fall  upon  the  clients  of 
the  other  as  a  means  of  annoyance  to  his  enemy  and 
profit  to  himself. 

The  Welsh  have  always  been  a  choleric  and 
somewhat  quarrelsome  people,  from  the  times  of 
their  ancient  princes,  when  their  nation  was  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  petty  warfare,  and  the  land,  being 
under  the  law  of  gavelkind,  was  divided  and  subdi- 
vided, each  small  possessor  living  in  a  continual 
state  of  aggression  or  retaliation  on  his  kinsman  or 
neighbour.  Litigation  now  takes  the  place  of  this 
older  state  of  contention,  and  if  an  unprincipled  law- 
yer can  direct  the  attention  of  the  Crown  agent 
upon  some  modern  encroachment  on  the  waste,  or 
if  the  validity  of  a  title  to  one  of  older  date  can  be 
called  in  question,  nothing  pleases  him  better,  espe- 
cially when  the  holder  is  the  client  of  his  rival. 

Such  hostility  between  lawyers  and  such  confusion 
and  ruin  through  a  whole  neighbourhood,  in  conse- 
quence, existed  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
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generation  in  various  localities  of  Wales_,  so  that 
Malmsey  Edwards  and  David  Pugh  are  but  faintly 
sketched  portraits  of  very  familiar  originals^  which 
we  will  now  hope  are  somewhat  on  the  decrease. 

But  to  return  to  our  story. 

Some  rumour  had  long  been  afloat  that  the 
Agent  of  the  Crown  intended  to  press  its  long- 
slumbering  claims_,  or  rather  to  create  them^  in 
the  case  of  the  Caergwyn  property _,  the  later  en- 
croachment of  which_,  viz.  the  Morfa  glas^  could 
easily  be  proved  to  be  of  older  date  than  sixty 
years^  and  the  right  to  which,  though  of  late  years 
frequently  questioned,  had  never  been  legally  dis- 
puted. It  was  probably,  however,  the  apprehension 
of  this  being  done  which  caused  the  urgency  of  the 
Wrexham  shopkeeper  to  dispose  of  it,  and  then  sent 
him  to  America.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
alarm  of  this  threat  was  never  considered  very  form- 
idable till  Malmsey  Edwards  had  been  employed  by 
Simeon  Hughes  to  complete  the  purchase  for  him, 
and,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  till  Grono  Yaughan, 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  client  of  David  Pugh, 
followed  Simeon  Hughes  to  the  rival  lawyer's. 
This  defection  of  his  two  cHents  was  an  ofience 
which  Pugh  could  not  forgive. 

But  a  word  or  two  is  yet  necessary  regarding 
these  two  rival  lawyers.  Pugh  was  originally  the 
confidential  clerk  if  not  partner  of  Edwards,  and  by 
that  means  became  possessed,  through  a  series  of 
underhand  and  dishonourable  practices,  of  many  of 

VOL.  IL  8 
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liis  master's  secrets^  togetlier  witli  many  important 
writings  and  deeds  belonging  to  various  clients^ 
and  wliicli  lie  retained  in  their  after  quarrel  and 
separation  as  a  means  of  perplexity  to  him,  to  be 
produced  whenever  bis  own  advantage  served.  Tbe 
Englishman  Nye^  wbo  was  Pugb's  clerk  for  some 
years  and  greatly  trusted  by  bim_,  following  tbe 
example  of  bis  employer,  bad,  on  leaving  bim, 
carried  witb  bim  to  London  mucb  secret  spoil  of 
tbis  kind,  amongst  wbicb  were  tbe  title-deeds  of 
tbe  Caergwyn  property,  tbougb  in  tbis  case  proba- 
bly it  was  as  an  engine  of  tyranny  over  Susannah 
Morgan  that  be  possessed  himself  of  them.  Pugb 
bad  however  so  little  suspicion  of  this  treachery  on 
tbe  part  of  his  former  clerk,  that  be  was  in  constant 
communication  witb  him,  employing  bim  as  bis  so- 
licitor in  London. 

After  the  quarrel  and  separation  of  Edwards 
and  Pugb,  tbe  two  lawyers  became  deadly  enemies ; 
each,  it  was  said,  had  bis  own  set  of  followers  trained 
by  himself  and  ready  to  swear  any  way  that  might 
be  required.  They  divided  not  only  the  town  but 
the  whole  neighbourhood  into  two  factions,  and  so 
bitter  was  their  enmity,  that  let  any  one  be  friendly 
witb  Edwards,  Pugb  immediately  devised  some 
mode  of  annoying  or  harassing  bim,  and  vice  versa 

It  was  small  subject  of  wonder,  therefore,  that 
no  sooner  bad  Simeon  Hughes,  followed  by  Grono 
Vaugban,  gone  over  to  tbe  enemy's  camp,  than 
Pugb  looked  round  for  some  scheme  of  vengeance. 
Hence,    shortly    after    tbe    transfer   of    Caergwyn 
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into  tlie  hands  of  Simeon  Hughes,  the  rumour 
regarding  the  Crown  claims  was  revived.  Already 
at  Penmachno  and  elsewhere  the  Crown  agent  was 
carrying  on  his  vexatious  proceedings,,  and  nothing 
could  suit  the  malice  of  Pugh  better  than  to  pro- 
mote the  enforcement  of  such  claims  regarding  the 
entire  property,  which  had  passed  wholly  into 
Simeon's  hands  through  the  management  of  Malm- 
sey Edwards.  This  would  lead  to  endless  per- 
plexity, if  not  ruin,  more  especially  as  he  knew  no 
title  could  possibly  be  produced  to  the  older  portion 
of  this  encroachment,  because  the  original  writings 
were  amongst  those  whidi  had  been  purloined  by 
himself,  and,  in  fact,  the  very  want  of  which  had  led 
to  the  long  delay  of  Malmsey  Edwards  in  complet- 
ing the  purchase-deeds. 

Pugh,  therefore,  conceived  himself  to  have  as 
satisfactory  a  ground  as  he  could  desire,  on  which 
to  commence  a  most  vexatious  if  not  ruinous  suit 
against  his  enemies  under  cover  of  the  Crown. 
Now  he  was  ready  to  proceed  to  action. 

As  regarded  the  right  of  possession  to  the  ori- 
ginal encroachment  of  Caergwyn,  which  dated  back 
more  than  twice  the  necessary  term  of  sixty  years, 
no  demur  was  made.  They  were  required,  neverthe- 
less, to  prove  their  title  to  it ;  and  to  this  portion  it 
was  that  the  missing  deeds  belonged.  These  were 
the  Will  of  Owen  Thomas,  the  original  proprietor, 
and  a  second  Will  of  his  son  Thomas  Owen,  to- 
gether with  a  foreclosed  mortgage  by  means  of 
which  it  passed^  intoj  the  hands  of  the  grandfather 
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of  tlie  Wrexiiam  shopkeeper^  by  whom  the  Morfa 
glas  portion  of  the  property  was  inclosed;  whilst 
for  the  Morfa  glas  back-rent  would  be  claimed. 

The  Crown  agent  held  an  audit  at  the  Uxbridge 
Arms,  in  Caernarvon,  on  the  25th  of  June  of  that 
year,  and  a  week  previously  the  first  token  of  the 
threatened  trouble  came. 

Grono  was  that  day  busy  overseeing  and  assist- 
ing in  the  washing  of  his  flock,  which  now  amounted 
to  exactly  twice  the  number  of  Mr  Rutherford^ s,  and 
was  in  very  good  humour.  The  washing  took  place 
in  a  little  cove  of  the  hill  between  Bedd-Odo  and 
the  Dol-y-maenan  mill,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  river, 
and  where  the  water  flowed  into  a  httle  creek  or 
bay  on  a  broad  terrace  of  the  descent.  This  little 
bay  was  inclosed  on  two  sides  with  the  hurdles 
which  Grono  had  been  so  busy  making  a  week  or 
two  before,  and  Eneas  and  David  Jones,  standing 
mid-leg  deep  in  the  water,  received  the  sheep  which 
Caleb  and  Grono  himself  drove  in  through  the 
uppermost  opening  in  the  hurdles,  after  which  they 
swam  out  on  the  opposite  side.  The  noisy  flow  of 
the  river  over  its  rocky  bed  was  almost  lost  in  the 
bleating  of  the  ewes  and  lambs,  which  now  that  they 
were  washed  could  not  recognize  each  other,  and  were 
bitterly  lamenting  in  consequence.  To  Grono^s  ear  it 
was  a  pleasant  sound.  It  told  of  his  growing  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  he  was  weU  pleased  that  many 
of  the  villagers  should  have  been  attracted  thither 
to  look  on.  When  the  process  was  completed  with 
his  flock,  Caleb  and  he  drove  them  up  the  steep  side 
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of  the  green  rampart,  Perra  barking  noisily  in  tlie 
discharge  of  his  duty,  to  the  lower  slopes  of  Moel 
Eledyr.  The  smaller  Birllan-deg  flock  then  took 
their  place  in  the  watery  struggle,  after  which 
they  also  were  driven  away  by  the  same  path  to 
the  higher  slopes,  where  David  Jones's  assistant  and 
his  two  colleys  would  keep  them  apart  from  Grono^s, 
and  where  they  would  remain  in  charge,  day  and 
night,  till  their  fleeces  were  dry,  and  the  shearing 
commenced  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  as  had  been 
arranged. 

Mr  Kutherford  had  ridden  over  that  morning  to 
see  the  operation,  but  arrived  only  v/hen  it  was 
completed.  He  put  up  his  horse  at  the  Prince 
Caradoc  and  ascended  the  valley,  afterwards  joining 
Grono  on  Moel  Eledyr,  where  he  stood  surveying 
the  white  flocks  with  satisfaction.  His  flock  was  in 
excellent  condition,  and  he  thought  with  self-gratu- 
lation  of  the  young  heifers  which  he  now  owned,  and 
which  were  getting  fat  in  the  extensive  Fridd-mawr 
on  the  mountain.  He  spoke  freely  of  his  satisfac- 
tory prospects  to  his  English  friend,  who  took 
great  interest  in  all  that  concerned  him,  for  he  re- 
garded him  as  his  pupil,  and  hoped  through  him  to 
elucidate  to  the  Welsh  the  principles  of  English 
farming  and  rural  economy. 

Coming  down  from  Moel  Eledyr  they  reached 
the  high  road  at  half  a  mile's  distance  from  the 
village,  between  which  and  themselves  lay  the  lane 
that  led  to  Glanrafon.  Walking  thus  slowly  along 
the  road  and  talking  cheerfully  together,  a  man  on 
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horseback  overtook  tliem_,  who^  recognizing  Grono, 
stopped_,  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a  letter  pre- 
sented it.  He  was  tke  clerk  of  David  Pugli^  who 
was  employed  by  the  Crown  agent.  The  letter 
was  as  follows : 

'^'^Mr  Grrono  Vaugban^  Executor  of  the  late  Simeon 
Hugbes,  and  trustee  of  Evan  Hugbes  minor. 

"  Caernarvon^  June  12tb. 
'^  Sir, 

'^  These  are  in  bis  Majesty^s  name,  to  will 
and  require  you  to  make  your  appearance  at  bis 
Majesty^s  audit  to  be  bolden  at  tbe  Uxbridge  Arms, 
at  Caernarvon,  on  Tuesday,  tbe  25tb  of  June  next 
ensuing,  to  pay  tbe  back  rent  of  tbe  encroachments, 
bearing  tbe  name  of  Morfa  glas  and  tbe  Fridd- 
mawr  on  Pentaren  now  in  your  holding,  otherwise 
proceedings  will  be  taken  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
against  you.  You  are  also  required  to  produce  the 
title  by  which  you  hold  tbe  original  encroachment 
of  Caergwyn,  which  I  require  under  the  special 
powers  vested  in  me. 

"  I  shall  leave  this  place  on  Thursday  morning 
for  London,  and  will  then  give  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion for  proceedings  in  tbe  Court  of  Exchequer 
against  you  before  the  beginning  of  next  term, 
should  you  fail  to  attend. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

'^Your  obedient  servant, 

"Thomas  Simpson.'*' 
'' Mr  Grono  Vaughan." 
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Then  followed  an  astounding  demand  under  tlie 
itemSj  ^^  Purchase-money,,  expense  of  conveyance, 
agreements  and  fifty-five  years  of  back-rent  never 
before  demanded,"  amounting  to  tbree  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds,  eighteen  and  sixpence. 

Well  might  the  confounded  Grono  feel  this 
demand  like  a  bomb-shell  bursting  at  his  feet. 
Being  in  a  great  passion,  and  cursing  David  Pugh. 
and  all  the  Crown  agents  in  the  world  could  do  no 
good.  Not  even  Mr  Eutherford,  who  in  a  general 
way  had  resources  for  every  emergency,  knew  what 
to  say.  He  and  Grono,  in  their  many  conversations, 
had  already  discussed  the  subject  of  the  Crown 
claims  over  and  over  again,  Mr  Eutherford  being 
always  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Crown  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Welshman,  maintaining  very  steadfastly 
that  the  laws  of  England  had  long  since  annulled 
every  law  of  Wales,  and  that  the  Crown  had  an 
inalienable  right  to  every  acre  of  waste  land  which 
it  had  not  already  disposed  of  by  grants  or  otherwise. 
This  was  a  subject  on  which  he  and  his  Welsh 
neighbour  always  warmly  difiered,  Grono  asserting, 
with  such  vehemence  that  it  must  have  led  to  a 
quarrel  with  any  man  less  desirous  of  maintaining 
the  spirit  of  good  neighbourhood  than  Mr  Euther- 
ford, '^^that  there  never  was  a  Welsh  conquest ;  that 
he  had  never  seen  it  as  ascertained  of  history,  or  as 
a  matter  of  record,  or  as  a  statute."  Such  had  been 
his  declaration  many  a  time.  Again  he  made  it 
with  more  than  usual  violence,  and  two  or  three 
great   oaths   to   clench   it.      And   his   friend,  now 
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seeing  this  claim  asserted  in  wliat  appeared  an 
arbitrary  if  not  unjust  manner^  considering  liow 
ancient  and  how  hitlierto  unquestioned  tliese  en- 
croachments had  been^  did  not  attempt  to  contradict 
his  views  of  the  Welsh  independence^  but  rather  sym- 
pathized very  warmly  with  him.  He  recommended 
by  all  means^  in  the  first  place^  to  consult  his  own 
lawyer ;  and_,  secondly^  if  possible  to  get  the  matter 
amicably  adjusted^  to  do  almost  anything,  in  fact, 
rather  than  involve  himself  in  a  process  against  the 
Crown,  which,  even  if  given  in  his  favour,  would  be 
equally  ruinous  in  expense,  for  the  Crown  at  that 
time  did  not  bear  the  costs  of  any  suit  decided 
against  it.  Grono  again,  under  the  promise  of 
secrecy,  confessed  the  loss  of  the  writings  upon 
which  a  full  title  to  Caergwyn  could  be  made ;  and 
knowing  this,  Mr  Eutherford's  advice  was  still 
more  strenuously  in  favour  of  amicable  adjudica- 
tion, of  compromise,  anything,  in  fact,  to  get  the 
matter  settled  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  the  views  of  Malmsey  Edwards  did  not 
accord  with  those  of  the  Englishman.  He  rubbed 
his  hands  in  secret  glee  over  the  prospect  of  an 
important  contest  against  the  Crown,  in  the  issue 
of  which,  any  way,  he  could  not  fail  of  being  a 
gainer.  The  universal  feeling  of  the  Welsh  was 
adverse  to  the  Crown,  therefore  Pugh,  in  this  case, 
was  on  the  wrong  side,  and  compromise  or  accom- 
modation were  the  last  thing  that  Edwards  would 
listen  to. 

Grono   was   completely  in   the   lawyer's  hands. 
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He  had  become  Ms  victim  from  tlie  moment  that 
Edwards  was  master  of  his  secret  designs,,  and  by 
the  very  steps  which  he  enabled  him  to  take  for  their 
accomplishment.  Though  professing  to  be  his  friend, 
he  was  even  more  his  enemy  than  David  Pngh. 

A  new  devil's  game  was  now  begun  between  the 
rival  lawyers,  the  dice  which  they  threw  being,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Crown  agent,  and,  on  the  other, 
Grono  Yaughan  as  Executor  of  the  late  Simeon 
Hughes. 

Grono  was  aware  of  a  singular  conflict  within 
himself.  This  unlooked-for  conjunction  of  affairs 
might  probably  remove  the  very  possibility  of  the 
fraud  which  he  contemplated,  and  the  first  steps  to- 
wards which  he  had  already  taken.  If  the  claim  of 
the  Crown  were  estabhshed  it  would  bar  for  ever  all 
possibility  of  the  property,  or  any  part  of  it,  being 
heritable  under  the  Will  of  the  late  Simeon  Hughes. 
The  deed  of  gift  or  transfer  would  be,  by  the  same 
rule,  no  longer  of  any  avail.  This  he  knew ;  and 
there  were  even  moments  when  it  appeared  an 
infinite  relief  to  him,  for  callous  as  his  conscience 
was,  it  had  kicked  against  the  pricks  and  tortured 
his  soul  with  that  early  remorse  which  was  but  the 
faint  shadowing  forth  of  the  after-darkness  that 
came  upon  it. 

To  the  world,  however,  he  as  yet  stood  fair,  and 
nothing  could  make  him  more  popular  than  appear- 
ing as  defendant  on  behalf  of  the  young  Evan 
Hughes,  in  a  cause  against  the  Crown,  in  which  every 
one  more  or  less  felt  a  personal  concern. 
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TMs  cause  of  the  Attorney- General  versus  Grono 
Vauglian  was  one  of  immense  interest  to  everybody. 
It  was  the  one  topic  of  conversation,  not  alone  at  the 
dual  sheep -shearing  at  Glanrafon_,  in  which  Grono' s 
larger  number  of  fleeces  again  contrasted  favourably 
with  those  of  Birllan-deg,  but  everywhere,  for  many 
miles  round ;  and  the  famous  '^  Angleshire  Shearer  '* 
had  another  recommendation  besides  his  skill,  viz. 
that  he  brought  direct  from  Glanrafon  the  authentic 
news  of  what  Grono  said  when  the  Crown  agent's 
summons  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  what  Malmsey 
Edwards  said  when  it  was  laid  before  him.  Every- 
where it  was  the  talk,  at  every  market  and  fair 
throughout  the  country,  and  would  be  so  for  months 
to  come.  And  by  the  result  of  this  trial  would  be 
tested  the  validity  of  many  an  old  encroachment 
held  on  no  better  security  than  that  of  Caergwyn,  if 
the  Nullitm  Tenijnts  Act  could  indeed  be  brought 
into  force,  as  David  Pugh  declared  it  could  and 
would  be. 

The  news  immediately  reached  Mawn-ddu,  and 
Grono  himself,  with  a  great  show  of  candour  and 
uprightness,  walked  up  there  one  evening  when 
Richard  had  returned  from  the  quarry,  deploring  this 
new  trouble  which  had  come  upon  them,  and 
making  grievous  lamentations  that  all  this  anxiety 
and  responsibility  had  been  laid  upon  his  single 
shoulders,  when  it  would  have  been  so  easy  and 
natural  to  have  added  a  second  name  to  the  executor- 
ship and  the  trust. 

Poor  lanto,  whose  prospect  of  becoming 
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considerable  landed  proprietor  than  was  usual  in 
his  rank  of  life,  when  lie  came  of  age,  was  sorely 
cut  down  by  the  news.  The  Kowlands,  who  had  a 
strong  prejudice  against  Grono  Vaughan,  and  which 
latterly  had  been  strengthened  by  his  behaviour 
regarding  the  colt,  which  it  was  now  currently 
reported  he  was  offering  for  fifty  pounds,  neither 
received  him  nor  the  professions  he  made  with  any 
great  warmth  or  demonstration  of  credence.  As 
regarded  the  colt,  of  which  Rowlands  spoke  with 
some  asperity,  Grono  in  the  most  candid  manner 
affirmed  the  fact,  without  any  attempt  at  prevarica- 
tion. He  did  not  doubt,  he  said,  but  he  should  get 
fifty  pounds  for  him.  But  where  was  the  harm  ? 
It  would  be  all  the  better  for  Simeon^ s  children  for 
whom  it  would  come  into  account.  He  kept  an  ac- 
count, he  said,  of  every  penny,  and  at  the  proper 
time  should  be  ready  to  render  it  up.  But  this  did 
not  satisfy  Rowlands,  and  Grono  left  Mawn-ddu 
with  an  uncomfortable  sense  that  this  young  man 
might  be  an  awkward  customer  to  deal  with  some 
day. 

Richard,  in  fact,  said  both  to  his  wife  and  his 
father,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  that  Grono  would 
take  care  never  to  be  called  to  account ;  that  if  it 
were  possible  for  him  to  be  dishonest  in  his  trust 
he  would  be  so,  and  as  to  this  sudden  demand  of 
the  Crown  it  was  assuredly  some  scheme  between 
himself  and  the  lawyers  to  sacrifice  the  boy's  pro- 
perty for  his  own  advantage. 
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"  Mark  me  ! ''  Ricliard  said^  speaking  witli  the 
solemnity  of  a  propliet_,  ^'  Grono  means  to  settle 
liimself  down  at  Caergwyn  for  life^  and  wlietlier  the 
Crown  claims  be  disproved  or  not  lie  will  contrive  by 
one  deviPs  trick  or  another  to  cost  lanto  completely 
out  of  the  nest]!  '^ 

He  had  long  called  him  y  Gog^  or  the  cuckoo^ 
and^  spite  of  Grono^s  attempts  to  shake  Richard's 
faith  in  Simeon  as  a  man  of  probity  and  substance,, 
he  was  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
suspicions,  that  he  rarely  spoke  to  the  lad  of  his 
future  property,  or  indulged  him  in  any  of  those 
grand  dreams  and  schemes  of  greatness  and  power 
which,  with  very  exaggerated  notions  of  what  his 
little  property  could  have  done  at  the  best,  the  lad 
was  so  much  addicted  to. 

'^  When  I  am  a  man  and  have  all  that  Caergwyn 
property,^'  had  been  the  beginning  of  endless  day- 
dreams, which  he  had  such  implicit  faith  in  that  he 
jiever  felt  ashamed  of  avowing  them. 

*'  When  I  am  a  man  and  am  rich,  I  shall  not  let 
Laura  be  a  servant  with  Jane  Owen  j  or  when  I  am 
a  man  and  come  into  possession  of  Caergwyn,  I 
shall  not  Hve  in  that  Httle  cottage,  but  shall  build 
a  large,  beautiful  house,  and  have  Cadi-fychan  for 
my  wife;  she^ll  be  grown  up  then,  you  know.^' 
Cadi-fychan  or  'little  Catherine,  be  it  said,  was 
Richard's  infant  daughter. 

Thus  lanto  talked,  but  Richard  Rowlands  never 
encouraged  him. 
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*'^No^  my  lad/'  lie  would  say^  ^^  get  Caergwyn 
out  of  your  head  as  soon  as  you  caii_,  and  put  some- 
thing a  great  deal  better  into  it ! '' 

''  What  is  better  than  Caergwyn  ?  "  asked  lanto 
surprised_,  and  a  Uttle  disconcerted. 

'^  Knowledge,"  replied  Richard,  ^^  that  is  the 
thing  you  must  try  to  get  now-a-days." 

Old  Matthias  would  have  said  the  grace  of  God, 
but  Richard  said  knowledge. 

^^  Knowledge  is  power  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury/' Godfrey  Rutherford  had  said  to  him  one  day 
on  the  mountain,  for  he  had  soon  discovered  that 
the  young  quarryman  was  gifted  with  rare  intelli- 
gence and  great  native  talent  of  the  practical  kind, 
exactly  of  that  kind  which  he  himself  was  most 
capable  of  estimating.  Therefore,  speaking  Welsh  to 
him,  he  made  the  remark,  that  now-a-days  know- 
ledge was  power,  and  that  all  truly  patriotic 
Welshmen,  those  who  wished  the  real  good  of  their 
country,  must  adopt  the  spirit  of  the  age,  acquire 
knowledge,  and  make  use  of  it  to  unlock  all  that 
wonderful  realm  of  power  which  science  was  open- 
ing to  the  world  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Another  day  when  speaking  with  him  on  similar 
topics,  he  translated  to  him  the  English  distich, 

"  When  land  is  gone  and  money's  spent 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent." 

And  Richard  never  forgot  this  either. 

Again  and  again  these  remarks  of  Godfrey's 
recurred.     But,  above  all,  knowledge  is  power  sank 
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into  liis  mind  like  tlie  revelation  of  a  sublime 
truth. 

Another  cause  also  began  to  operate  at  this  time 
which  produced  a  great  change,  not  only  as  regarded 
Richard  Rowlands,  but  another  character  of  our 
story,  as  we  shall  see  in  course  of  time. 

It  was  now  about  twelve  months  since  that 
triumph  of  mechanical  skill,  the  noble  Suspension 
Bridge,  had  been  in  progress  of  erection  over  the 
Menai  Straits.  Great  numbers  of  English  navvies, 
stone-masons,  and  such  like,  many  of  them  extremely 
intelligent  men,  were,  of  course,  brought  into  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  for  this  work;  many  of 
those  employed  on  the  Caernarvonshire  side  lodg- 
ing in  or  near  Bangor;  and  thus  a  new  element  of  life 
and  lifers  energy  was  introduced  amongst  the  quiet 
Welsh.  Jane  Owen,  whose  little  shop  lay  on  this 
side  of  Bangor,  accommodated  under  her  roof  one  of 
these  workmen,  a  sober,  industrious  fellow,  who  not 
in  the  first  instance  speaking  a  v/ ord  of  Welsh,  made 
himself  intelligible  for  some  time  pretty  much  in  the 
style  of  the  goodly  dumb  creatures  of  Queen  Cathe- 
rine. A  few  Welsh  words,  however,  were  soon 
learned  by  the  Englishman,  and  a  few  English  words 
by  the  Welsh  women,  for  Jane  Owen's  household 
consisted  only  of  women,  and  the  intercourse  at  all 
events  became  very  amusing. 

The  young  English  lodger  was  a  tall,  big-boned 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Swinburn,  from  the  north 
of  England.  His  father  was  a  man  superior  to  his 
own  grade,  and,  had  life  been  spared  him,  would 
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have  distinguislied  himself  in  tliat  class  wliicli  is  so 
peculiarly  Englisli,  the  great  mechanical  genius^  be- 
ginning in  the  last  century  with  the  Smeatons^  the 
Brindleys,  and  the  Telfords,  and  coming  down  to 
the  Stephensons  and  the  Fairbairns  of  the  present 
day.  John  Swinburn  the  elder  was  an  enthusiast 
regarding  electricity _,  and  had  various  schemes  for 
the  working  of  engines  by  this  great  motive  power. 
But  life  was  not  given  him  either  to  perfect  any  of 
his  plans,  or  to  discover  their  fallacy.  He  was 
working  under  Telford  in  the  construction  of  the 
EUesmere  canal_,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  sudden  fall 
of  earth  whilst  still  young,  leaving  a  widow  and  one 
son.  Telford,  who  was  aware  of  the  superior  cha- 
racter of  his  workman,  took  considerable  interest  in 
his  widow  and  child  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards  an  intelligent  stone-mas.on^ 
also  in  the  employment  of  the  same  great  engineer_, 
presented  to  him  one  day  a  young  lad  as  the  son 
of  the  man  who  was  killed  on  the  EUesmere  canal. 
The  youth  was  his  nephew,  and  his  apprentice,  and 
was  now  working  with  him.  Telford,  who  had 
been  brought  up  a  stone-mason  himself,  was  so 
much  pleased  by  the  intelligence  of  the  lad,  that, 
finding  his  mother  was  poor,  and  his  uncle  bur- 
dened with  a  large  family,  he  gave  him  twenty 
pounds  as  an  apprentice  fee,  and  promised  to  be 
a  friend  to  him  if  he  turned  out  a  steady  workman. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  John  Swinburn^s  good 
luck.  From  that  day  Telford  never  lost  sight  of 
him.     Six  years  later  he  came  to  the  Menai  bridge. 
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it  is  true  as  a  stone-mason  only,  but  tlie  great  en- 
gineer always  noticed  him  wlien  lie  came  to  the 
works,,  and  within  twelve  months  of  their  com- 
mencement he  was  appointed  by  him  one  of^the 
overseers.  He  was  now  in  his  true  place,  on  one  of 
the  lower  rounds  of  that  great  ladder  by  which  he 
was  destined  to  climb  to  distinction  and  fortune. 

There  is  a  class  of  strong  men  who  are  made  to 
do  the  great  mechanical  work  of  the  world ;  these 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations; 
modern  Tubal  Cains,  workers  in  iron  and  granite,  who 
seize  hold  upon  the  great  forces  of  nature  and  com- 
pel them  to  their  use.  Such  a  one  was  John  Swin- 
burn,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  Menai 
bridge  took  up  his  abode  under  Jane  Owen^s  roof. 
John  was  strong  in  frame,  simple  in  life,  unspoiled  by 
the  training  of  schools  or  the  fashions  of  the  world. 
Gifted  with  an  immense  esteem  for  himself,  as  a 
man,  he  set  no  limits  to  the  measure  of  the  greatness 
which  it  was  possible  for  man  to  attain  to.  The 
power  of  steam,  at  that  time  just  beginning  to  de- 
velope  itself;  the  grand  scheme  of  railway  traffic 
and  transit,  which  was  then  like  a  madman^  s  dream 
to  the  more  sober  intellect  of  the  age,  was  accepted 
by  him  as  an  achievement  just  at  hand. 

From  a  boy  he  had  been  conscious  of  a  power 
within  him ;  a  something  which  was  struggling  for 
life  and  form  within  his  soul.  He  took  the  strongest 
interest  in  all  his  mother  could  tell  him  of  his  father^s 
schemes  of  electricity.  She  thought  him  a  dreamy 
lad,  and  feared  he  might  do  no  good ;  nevertheless 
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she  encouraged  his  love  of  books  and  study^  poor  as 
she  was^  and  listened  to  his  talk  about  mechanical 
powers^  and  admired  his  models  of  engines^  locks, 
and  bridges,  though  she  neither  understood  the 
principles  of  which  he  talked  nor  behoved  they 
would  ever  turn  to  any  good.  His  uncle,  the  stone- 
mason, paid  for  his  schooling,  then  taught  him  his 
own  trade,  and,  fortunately,  being  always  employed 
on  Telford's  works,  and  having  himself  some-faith  in 
the  lad,  made  him  known  to  the  great  engineer,  as 
I  have  already  said. 

None  but  sober,  steady  men  could  have  a  home 
under  the  roof  of  Jane  Owen,  and  she  soon  saw  that 
John  Swinburn  was  of  the  right  sort.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  make  him  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
httle  household,  who  were  neither  too  grand  to  as- 
sociate on  familiar  terms  with  their  stone-mason 
lodger,  any  more  than  with  their  servant,  our  Laura, 
and  all  took  their  meals  together. 

To  both  these  inmates  the  piety  of  the  little 
household  was  very  consonant.  Laura  had  not  in- 
herited her  father's  prejudice  against  the  Methodists ; 
and  the  English  lodger,  too,  came  of  a  dissenter 
stock ;  both  his  mother  and  uncle  were  Baptists, 
and  he  brought  with  him  strong  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  Christmas  Evans,  who,  at  that  time,  the 
most  celebrated  Baptist  preacher  in  Wales,  resided 
as  a  sort  of  bishop  of  that  religious  body  in  Angle- 
sea.  He  had  heard  him  preach,  though  he  could 
not  understand  a  word  he  said,  in  Liverpool,  and  paid 
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his  homage  to  the  talents  and  high  rehgious  work 
of  this  remarkable  man,  by  frequently  going  over  to 
the  island  to  hear  him  preach,,  experiencing  the 
weighty  influence  of  the  preacher^s  voice  and  cadence^ 
before  he  understood  the  language  which  was  so 
eloquent  and  soul- stirring  in  sound. 

Swinburn^s  first  employment  in  the  little  house- 
hold of  Jane  Owen  was  teaching  English.  Perhaps, 
like  many  other  of  his  countrymen,  he  looked  down 
on  the  Welsh  as  a  slow,  stand- still  race,  who  would 
be  left  behind  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  by  tether- 
ing themselves  to  a  language  which  was  not  wanted. 
For,  however  powerfully  he  might  feel  the  liwiil  of 
Christmas  Evans  and  other  famous  Welsh  preachers^ 
he  never  could  quite  convince  himself  that  this  was 
not  a  species  of  emotional  intoxication,  somewhat  to 
be  ashamed  of,  and  that  the  old  Welsh  tongue  must 
die  out  like  the  dodos  and  other  extinct  things.  But 
this  was  a  heresy  which  could  not  be  expressed 
amongst  his  Welsh  friends,  for  John  was  a  kind- 
hearted,  gracious  young  fellow,  a  gentleman  by  na- 
ture, and  he  never  would  have  hinted  a  disparaging 
word  regarding  anything  Welsh  before  his  landlady 
or  her  family.  And  in  return  for  the' instruction  he 
gave  them  in  English,  they  taught  him  Welsh,  and 
so  rapid  was  his  mind  in  taking  in  ideas  and  overcom- 
ing difficulties,  that  his  progress,  I  am  half-ashamed 
to  say,  was  much  more  rapid  than  theirs, — indeed, 
Jane  Owen  herself  very  soon  gave  up  the  task. 

The  little  evening  class  in  the  kitchen  behind 
the  shop  was  very  amusing  and  interesting  to  the 
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others.  And  wlieii  Eichard  Rowlands  looked  in 
upon  them  for  the  first  time,  he  himself,  under  the 
English  influence  derived  from  Godfrey  Eutherford, 
loudly  expressed  his  cordial  approbation,  and  re- 
turned home  with  renewed  ardour  to  his  own 
studies,  and  he  and  lanto  worked  more  industriously 
than  ever. 

Godfrey  Eutherford  had  said,  that  even  suppos- 
ing the  Welsh  equal  to  the  English  as  a  race,  yet  they 
would  always  remain  at  a  disadvantage ;  that  their 
progress,  in  fact,  would  be  impossible  so  long  as 
their  intellectual  growth  was  cramped  within  the 
Hmits  of  language,  which  had  no  affinity  with  the 
advance  of  the  age,  and  which,  consequently,  kept 
them  in  isolation  and  ignorance. 

'^'^You  are  obliged,^-'  he  said,  "to  engraft  our 
terms  and  expressions  for  all  scientific  and  social 
advances  into  your  language,  and  they  are  like  the 
new  patch  on  the  old  garment,  they  do  not  agree  to- 
gether. These  very  words  and  terms  are  like  the 
gunpowder  which  splits  and  demolishes  the  hard 
rock  of  your  mountains ;  science  and  modern  ad- 
vancement must  do  the  same,  and  it  is  even  now 
doing  it.  A  new  time  and  a  new  race  are  beginning 
amongst  you,  and  as  you  are  unable  to  avail  your- 
selves of  the  wealth  of  your  country,  of  its  mountains 
and  its  mines,  it  will,  of  necessity,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Enghsh.  The  English  are  a  progressive  people, 
they  are  a  second  time  conquering  Wales.''^ 

Eowlands  had  rebelled  against  these  opinions  as 
they   came  from   the  proud,  cold  lips  of  Godfrey 
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Eutherford.  But  wlien  Jolin  Swinburn  said  pretty 
mucli  the  same,  Eicliard  looked  tlie  hard  fact  in  tlie 
face  and  feared  it  was  so. 

^^  It  cannot  be  otherwise/^  said  Swinburn  to  him 
twelve  months  later,  when  Eichard,  able  to  converse 
in  English,  had  mentioned  this  reluctant  fact  to  his 
friend.  *'  It  must  of  necessity  be  so.  The  world  is 
governed  by  great  laws  of  progression,  and  God  will 
not  allow  any  of  His  good  gifts  to  lie  idle.  If  the 
Welsh  or  any  other  nation  stand  still  in  the  march 
of  intellect,  and  if  they  cannot  make  use  of  the 
riches  with  which  He  has  endowed  them.  He  will 
give  them  to  those  who  can.  He  is  an  active  pro- 
gressive spirit  Himself,  and  it  is  displeasing  to  Him 
when  they  to  whom  He  has  given  talents  allow  them 
to  lie  idle.'' 

These  were  great  truths,  which  entered  the  young 
Welshman's  mind  like  good  seed  on  good  ground, 
and  sprang  up  for  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  modern  truth  that  knowledge  was  power  had 
now  taken  possession  of  Eowlands'  mind  and  sup- 
plied the  answer  to  young  Evan.  It  was  the  potent 
truth  which  he  wielded  like  a  Hercules'  club  to  de- 
molish the  castles  in  the  air  which  the  poor  lad  was 
so  fond  of  erecting. 

Evan  did  not  hke  to  be  thus  silenced,  nor  did  he 
quite  understand  the  axiom.  The  second  proverb 
thus  translated  by  Eowlands, 

Pan  elo'r  aur  ar  tir  ar  wysg 
Bydd  dysg  yn  werth  fawrocacli, 

was  more  intelligible,  '^^for,"  said  he,  "if  Caergwyn 
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land  be  ever  lost^  and  if  all  tlie  money  I  shall  have 
when  I  am  a  man  is  spent,,  then^  to  be  sure^  learning 
will  be  most  excellent/^ 

^^  Yes,"  Eichard  responded  emphatically,  "  but 
then  before  that  bad  day  comes  the  learning  must  be 
acquired." 

This  was  uncontrovertible;  therefore  Richard 
and  the  lad  became  scholars  in  earnest. 

The  Methodists  of  the  larger  chapel  of  Tanrallt- 
vawr  had  a  Sunday  school,  and  by  Godfrey  Ruther- 
ford^s  intervention  a  class  for  learning  English  also. 
It  was  three  miles  at  least  from  Mawn-ddu  to  Tan- 
rallt-vawr,  but  thither  every  Sunday,  wet  or  dry,  in 
the  short  days  of  winter  as  well  as  the  long  ones  of 
summer,  went  the  determined,  indefatigable  Row- 
lands. And,  by  the  by,  I  must  here  remark  that  the 
Sunday  schools  in  Wales  are  attended  equally  by 
young  men  and  women  as  by  children,  and  the 
earnest  spirit  in  which  they  become  pupils  is  as  re- 
markable as  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they 
manage  by  this  means  to  acquire,  though  certainly 
the  one  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  other ;  and 
the  vigilant  scholar  of  the  Sunday  soon  becomes, 
according  to  his  means,  the  equally  vigilant  and  ac- 
quisitive scholar  of  every  day  in  the  week.  Thus  was 
it  with  the  young  quarryman.  The  key  which  opened 
the  world  of  religious  instruction  to  Rowlands  on  the 
Sunday  was  availing  through  every  leisure  hour  of 
the  succeeding  six  days  to  open  the  great,  rich  world 
of  intellect,  which  was  still  more  amazing  and  quite 
as  alluring  to  him. 
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Godfrey  Rutherford^  wlio  was  by  no  means  pos^ 
sessed  of  the  same  social  character  as  his  father^  and 
who  would  not^  like  him^  have  gladly  seen  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  position  levelled  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  Welsh  neighbours,,  did  nothing  to 
foster  or  keep  up  the  slight  acquaintance  which  be- 
gan so  favourably  for  Richard  between  himself  and 
the  young  quarryman.  Yet  when  he  found  that  he 
was  availing  himself  of  all  such  means  of  acquiring" 
knowledge  and  of  assimilating  to  the  English  as  lay 
in  his  power^  he  lent  him  books  exactly  of  the  kind 
calculated  to  lead  him  onward^  and  to  give  him  such 
information  as  would  enlarge  his  mind.  He  even 
condescended  to  converse  with  him  in  English, 
which  was  what  he  never  did  habitually  with  the 
men  under  him. 

In  this  way,  as  regards  the  Mawn-ddu  people, 
eighteen  months  wore  on.  A  little  daughter, 
the  Catherine  on  whose  behalf  lanto  had  formed 
such  early  speculations,  had  been  born  in  the  little 
household.  A  beautiful  healthy  child,  the  joy  and 
pride  of  her  parents,  and  a  great  source  of  in- 
terest and  delight  also  to  the  boy.  In  this  way, 
what  with  the  new  life  of  knowledge  and  learning 
that  was  opening  to  Richard,  and  the  little  daughter 
that  enriched  his  fireside,  there  was  not,  through- 
out all  Caernarvonshire,  a  happier  household  than 
his. 

Whilst  Rowlands  was  doing  his  part,  as  above 
related,  to  keep  Evan's  mind  in  a  state  of  healthy 
and  wholesome  equipoise  regarding  his  present  and 
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future  prospects,  Laura  fell  under  the  same  kind  of 
discipline  from  good  Jane  Owen. 

Simeon  Hughes^s  habitual  reserve  regarding  Ms 
own  affairs  left  Ms  daughter,  as  well  as  others,  in 
ignorance  of  them,  excepting  in  so  far  as  he  gave 
the  two  witnesses  of  his  Will  a  general  idea  of  the 
disposition  of  his  property. 

Hence,  before  her  father's  death,  Laura  had  been 
told  by  Gwen  Thomas  and  others  that  she  would 
have  a  handsome  fortune. 

''  Poor  dear  father  !  how  good  and  kind  he  has 
always  been  to  me  !  What  can  I  now  do  to  make 
him  any  return  !  "  cried  her  spirit  within  her  daily 
and  hourly  through  the  last  weary  weeks  of  his  life. 

"  I  hope  poor  dear  father  knows  in  heaven,  where 
he  now  is,  how  his  kindness  goes  to  my  heart,^^  ex- 
claimed she  many  and  many  a  time  to  herself  in  the 
early  days  of  her  sorrow  and  servitude. 

Everybody  looked  on  Laura  as  an  heiress.  Mrs 
Owen  believed  her  to  be  such. 

''  The  girl  will  be  holding  her  head  Mgh  enough 
I  reckon,"  said  she,  '^^and  there  will  be  endless 
young  fellows  running  after  her,  poor  thing  !  for 
the  men  think  more  of  money  than  of  anything 
else ! '' 

Grono  frequently  dropped  in  about  noon.  There 
was  always  a  good  dinner  at  her  house  on  market- 
days,  and  one  or  another  customer  was  asked  to  stay 
and  dine.  This  had  been  a  custom  with  him  for  years ; 
it  saved  his  pocket,  and  the  orderliness  of  the  house 
and  the  well-cooked  dinner  pleased  Mm.     He  and 
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Jane  Owen  were  very  good  friends;  slie  even 
consulted  him  now  and  then  on  her  own  affairs,  and 
when  she  was  changing  her  servant  asked  him 
if  he  knew  of  a  Dol-y-maenan  girl  that  would  suit 
her.  Fortunately  this  happened  to  be  the  case 
at  the  present  time;  therefore  whilst  eating  his 
good  roast  mutton  he  made  the  proposal  regarding 
Laura. 

"  She^s  a  hard-working,  steady  giyl,  and  will 
make  you  a  good  servant.-'^ 

^'  No,"  said  Jane  Owen,  as  she  had  before, 
'^  she^ll  have  too  many  young  fellows  running  after 
her  to  suit  me  !  ■''' 

^^  You're  mistaken  in  her,"  returned  Grono ; 
"  she^s  one  of  the  steadiest  girls  in  the  parish." 

"  A  girl  with  a  fortune  of  two  hundred  guineas," 
replied  Mrs  Owen,  ^'  may  be  as  steady  as  she  likes, 
but  she'll  never  bring  her  mind  down  to  housework. 
And  I  know  what  the  men  are ;  they^re  always  look- 
ing after  money." 

Grono  fixed  his  deep-set  eyes  upon  her  with  an 
expression  that  said  a  great  deal.  ^'  It  will  be  many 
a  long  day  before  Laura  Hughes  has  two  hundred 
guineas  for  her  fortune,"  he  remarked. 

"  But  her  father  left  it  her,"  said  she ;  ^^  Matthias 
Kowlands  told  me,  and  Richard  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  his  Will." 

''  The  money^s  in  the  Will,  sure  enough,"  re- 
turned he,  "  but  nowhere  else  !  I  wonder  the  old 
man  did  not  leave  her  two  thousand  when  he  was 
about  it.     It  would  have  been  just  as  easy  to  write 
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dowiij  and  Malmsey  Edwards  would  have  charged 
no  more/^ 

This  was  the  first  blow  that  he  gave  to  the 
memory  of  his  old  friend  in  this  quarter.  He  then 
talked  confidentially  with  her_,  as  he  had  done  with 
Mr  Rutherford^  spoke  vaguely  of  debts  and  bor- 
rowed money,  and  of  the  mortgage  on  Fridd-bach — 
but  of  the  deed  of  gift  he  said  nothing — ever  la- 
menting that  this  heavy  and  thankless  burden  was 
laid  upon  his  unassisted  shoulders.  She  was  greatly 
surprised,  but  yet  not  so  much  so  as  she  might  have 
been  had  not  Matthias  Rowlands  also  confidentially 
quoted  the  text  of  the  difficulty  which  men  en- 
cumbered with  worldly  affairs  found  in  entering  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  Sure  enough,  it's  a  bad  case/^  said  Grono,  "  and 
if  the  Crown  proceed  with  their  claims,  it  will,  whether 
it  come  to  trial  or  not,  be  ruin  over  head  and  ears ; 
but,"  added  he,  always  with  a  great  show  of  upright 
intention,  "  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  the  children. 
But  poor  Simeon,  with  all  his  religion,  has  left  every- 
thing about  as  bad  as  can  be  !  " 

^'^  Human  nature  at  best  is  but  poor  stuff," 
moralized  Jane  Owen,  "  there^s  but  httle  mahogany 
there  or  satin  damask.  Simeon  was  obstinate  and 
self-willed,  as  Fve  heard  others  say.  He  had  an  old 
grudge  against  Rowlands  Mawn-ddu,  and  yet  old 
Matthias  was  his  truest  friend  at  last,  and  prayed  by 
him,  and  gave  him  spiritual  comfort  when  none  of  his 
own  church — no  offence  to  you,  Mr  Vaughan,"  said 
she,  remembering   that  he   was  the  Dol-y-maenan 
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cliurcliwarden  — "  troubled  themselves  about  bim. 
Poor  Simeon !  be  was  always  a  self-rigbteous 
man !  " 

From  tbis  time  Jane  Owen  beld  tbe  memory  of 
good  Simeon  Hugbes  in  mucb  lighter  esteem  tban 
formerly,  and  sbe  bad  no  longer  any  hesitation  in 
receiving  bis  daughter  as  her  servant. 

^'  Sbe  will  have  to  work,  poor  lass,  for  her  liv- 
ing !  It  is  of  God^s  providence,  however,  that  she 
has  such  a  friend  as  Mr  Yaughan  to  look  after  her 
aflfairs,^^  said  sbe  to  her  gossips.  ^'  But  we  must  all 
do  what  we  can  for  her,  and  I  can  give  her  a  better 
bringing  up  for  her  position  than  Lisabeth  Glanrafon, 
and  no  disrespect  to  her  either  !  " 

Mrs  Owen  was  never  wanting  in  kindness  to 
Laura,  but,  like  Eichard  Rowlands  with  Evan,  she 
determined  to  topple  down  any  fine  castles  in  the 
air  which  her  young  servant  might  be  inclined  to 
erect  on  the  sandy  foundation,  as  she  supposed  it,  of 
her  father's  Will. 

';  Tbe  school-girls  both  of  Glanrafon  and'Birllan-deg 
came  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  both  cases 
they  were  thought  to  be  greatly  improved.  Godfrey 
was  very  kind  and  amiable  towards  bis  niece,  but  he 
was  now  too  mucb  occupied  to  trouble  her  with  lessons 
or  much  discipline,  for  the  new  mode  of  working  at 
the  quarry  was  come  into  operation,  and  his  time  and 
his  thoughts  were  engaged  by  it.  By  neither  of  them 
was  the  name  of  Nesta  mentioned.  Anna  had  suf- 
fered so  much  by  the  last  visit,  that  she  did  not  wish 
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even  to  revive  the  memory  of  it_,  though  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  yet 
remained  unread  by  her. 

Nesta^  on  her  part_,  who  had  forgotten  by  this 
time  all  her  vows  against  friendship  with  either  man 
or  woman_,  might  probably  have  made  another  raid 
on  Birllan-deg,  though  she  had  an  extreme  dislike 
to  Godfrey ;  but  the  weather^  during  the  first  part  of 
the  hoHdays^  was  so  severely  winterly,  that  the  road 
round  Pentaren  was  hardly  passable.  Her  mother, 
it  is  true,  said  that  she  should  some  day  go  by  the 
coach,  which,  taking  her  up  at  the  Glanrafon  lane- 
end,  would  set  her  down  at  Birllan-deg,  but  the 
only  day  that  this  scheme  was  attempted,  the  coach 
was  full,  and  the  weather  afterwards  being  worse, 
and  no  invitation  coming  from  Birllan-deg,  Nesta 
again  felt  a  little  hurt,  and  the  holidays  closed  with- 
out the  friends  meeting. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  mention,  in  the  progress  of 
the  year,  that  Anthony  Wichelo  came  at  the  end  of 
the  Oxford  Term,  and  that  he  was  the  purchaser  of  yr 
Ebol  at  the  price  of  fifty  guineas.  But  Anthony  did 
not  at  this  time  trouble  his  Birllan-deg  relations  very 
much. 

There  was  a  large  house  called  Hentref,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  narrow  valley  leading  to  Tanrallt- 
vawr,  standing  half  buried  in  wood,  at  the  foot  of  Pen- 
taren-bach.  It  was  a  melancholy  place,  and  with  it 
was  connected  a  sad  tragedy  of  real  life,  but  with  this 
Ave  have  nothing  to  do.    One  of  the  actors  in  this  tra- 
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gedy,  however^  an  Englislimarij  Sir  Heathcote  Peake, 
was  tlie  proprietor  of  tlie  place,,  and  occasionally 
spent  some  montlis  there. 

I  have  not  Mtiierto  spoken  of  Hentref^  because 
no  intercourse  whatever  subsisted  between  that 
place  and  Birllan-deg.  Neither  pleasure,  business, 
nor  duty  brought  Sir  Heathcote  Peake  and  Mr 
Eutherford  together.  Sir  Heathcote  was  about 
forty,  and  had  studied  at  Baliol  College,  where  many 
traditions  of  his  life  there  were  current  in  the  days 
of  Anthony  Wichelo.  Anthony  brought  a  letter  of 
introduction  with  him  to  the  baronet,  and  Hentref 
became  his  home  quite  as  much  as  Birllan-deg,  the 
life  there  suiting  him  much  better.  Besides  Sir 
Heathcote,  he  had  another  and  a  still  more  intimate 
acquaintance  in  Anglesea,  the  heir  of  Llanddarog,  a 
fellow  collegian,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  daily 
intercourse  through  the  last  two  terms.  There  was, 
in  fact,  hardly  any  need  for  Anthony  to  have  come 
to  Birllan-deg  at  all,  so  completely  was  he  at  once 
in  the  midst  of  his  acquaintance.  But  it  suited  his 
convenience,  we  must  suppose,  to  have  an  independ- 
ent standing- ground,  as  it  were,  at  his  grand- 
father's. He  called  it  his  home,  but  he  was  seldom 
there,  nor  did  he  encourage  his  friends  to  visit  him 
there.  Sir  Heathcote  would  not  have  been  made 
welcome,  nor  did  young  Llanddarog  find  the  two- 
o'clock  dinner  to  which  he  was  once  invited  attract- 
ive enough,  with  only  the  two  men  of  the  house, 
to  make  a  second  invitation  acceptable. 
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Antliony,  however^  paid  his  visit ;  borrowed  fifty- 
guineas  from  liis  grandfather  to  purchase  yr  Ebol, 
but  received  the  beautiful  animal  as  a  present  in- 
stead ;  and  when_,  in  October,  he  left  to  return  to 
Oxford,  the  horse  was  entrusted  for  the  winter  to  the 
head  groom  of  Hentref,  who  in  January  was  ordered 
by  Anthony  to  sell  him  at  the  Oswestry  horse-fair, 
and  forward  to  him  the  money  immediately. 
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In  tlie  mean  time  tlie  great  lawsuit  was  apparently 
slumbering.  The  lawyers  were  at  work,  but  all  else 
was  still.  Nevertheless,  one  tMng  was  certain,  it 
would  be  brought  to  trial.  The  deeds  and  writings 
regarding  the  original  encroachments  were,  how- 
ever, not  forthcoming,  though  so  necessary  to  prove 
the  long-established  right  which  the  Nullum  Temjnis 
Act  could  hardly  set  aside.  But  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  Malmsey  Edwards^  predecessor,  HughesLloyd, 
had  di^awn  the  mortgage  which  was  fore- closed  by 
the  grandfather  of  the  Wrexham  shopkeeper,  and 
Edwards  had  applied  to  him,  now  in  America,  on  the 
subject,  but  had  received  no  information  whatever, 
and,  indeed,  where  he  was  now  located  was  unknown, 
so  that  any  further  application  to  him  was  hopeless. 
Malmsey  Edwards  was  in  despair,  if  such  a  callous 
lawyer  as  he  might  ever  be  said  to  be  in  that  case. 
He  swore  to  having  received  these  writings  from 
Hughes  Lloyd ;  he  remembered  the  look  of  them 
perfectly,  and  could  swear  to  them  unopened  if  he 
could  only  set  his  eyes  on  them.     Slowly,  therefore^ 
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and  reluctantly,  they  came  to  tlie  conviction  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  that  villain  Pugh  !  They  were 
some  of  the  writings  which  he  had  possessed  himself 
of  when  he  and  Edwards  were  in  partnership.  They 
were  in  the  enemy ^s  hands,  and  it  would  avail  no- 
thing either  to  seek  to  recover  them  or  to  supply 
their  place  ! 

This  was  a  terrible  difficulty.  But  what  an  evil 
satisfaction  it  would  have  been  to  them  had  they 
known  that  Pugh  was  in  the  same  dilemma !  The 
purloined  papers  on  which  he  too  had  sworn  that 
he  would  lay  his  hands  at  any  moment  were  not  to 
be  found  with  him  !  The  utmost  dismay  and  per- 
plexity existed  in  the  rival  office,  and  but  for  Pugh's 
firm  conviction  that  they  were  not  in  the  hands  of 
Edwards,  he  would  have  been  disposed  to  compro- 
mise this  part  of  the  suit. 

Thus  two  years  went  on,  and  it  was  a  positive  fact 
that  if  the  Crown  intended  to  prosecute  its  claims,  it 
must  be  very  soon,  or  the  term  of  sixty  years,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  showing,  would  have  expired 
for  the  holding  of  the  Morfa  glas.  Accordingly  at 
the  commencement  of  the  third  year  they  received  no- 
tice that  the  cause  would  shortly  be  brought  to  trial. 

Grono  in  the  mean  time  prospered.  The  harvests 
of  each  succeeding  season  were  abundant.  The  long- 
untilled  land,  now  encouraged  by  cultivation,  made 
affluent  return.  No  one  disturbed  or  disputed  his 
possession,  and,  as  yet,  no  demand  was  made  upon 
him  for  money.  True,  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
unfavourable  sentiments  which  were  entertained  to- 
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wards  Mm  by  Richard  Rowlands^  and  lie  knew  that 
that  young  man  threatened  amongst  his  acquaintance 
to  call  him  to  a  reckoning  some  day  on  lanto^s  be- 
half.    But  all^  as  yet_,  was  quiet  as  a  summer's  day. 

^'^  There^s  no  one  really  who  can  call  me  to  ac- 
count ! ''  said  Grono  to  himself,  times  without  end. 
Nevertheless^  he  had  not  quite  done  with  his 
conscience ;  that  troublesome  monitor  had  often 
one  or  another  disagreeable  suggestion  to  make. 
Sometimes  it  reminded  him  of  the  wicked  Ahab, 
pierced  by  the  random  arrow ;  sometimes  it  sug- 
gested the  belief  that  if  the  devil  were  working 
for  him  with  one  hand_,  he  was  working  against 
him  with  the  other.  This^  indeed,,  was  now  a  very 
persistent  idea  with  him.  Every  impediment  or 
difficulty  which  occurred  seemed  to  him  the  left- 
hand  work  of  the  Evil  One.  He  was  frequently  also 
so  irritable  and  excitable^  that  the  sound  of  a  quickly 
opened  door  made  him  start  and  tremble^  and  he 
dreaded  the  nighty  because  sleep  forsook  him  and 
his  dreams  were  often  horrible.  He  complained  of 
this  to  Mr  Rutherford^  and  that  good^  sympathetic 
neighbour  cheered  him.  He  said  that  it  was  quite 
natural;  that  the  only  time  he  himself  had  been 
involved  in  an  important  lawsuit  it  was  the  same 
with  him ;  he  ne^er^knew  what  sound  rest  was^,  and 
that  he  would  not  go  through  the  same  again  to  win 
ten  lawsuits. 

The  exact  time  for  the  hearing  of  the  cause  was 
yet  undecided  when^  on  the  motion  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  it   was  moved  to  London.      This   was   a 
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frightful  fact,  as  the  conveyance  of  witnesses  thither 
would  be  very  expensive.  Grono,  in  the  utmost 
distress  of  mind^  fearing  lest  the  cause  should  in- 
volve his  own  ruin,  besought  of  Edwards  that  the 
matter  might  be  accommodated  if  possible.  But 
the  relentless  lawyer  would  not  yield  to  his  detested 
adversary,  and  knowing  that  his  client  had  money 
enough  of  his  own  to  risk,  took  no  measures  to 
bring  it  to  an  amicable  conclusion. 

At  length  it  was  decided  that  the  cause  was  to 
come  on  in  the  last  week  of  Trinity  Term ;  and  as 
this  time  approached,  the  general  interest  and  ex- 
citement were  prodigious.  Nothing  else  again  was 
talked  of  throughout  the  country.  The  interest 
which  Mr  Rutherford  took  in  it,  and  the  constant 
visits  that  he  made  to  Glanrafon,  sometimes  thrice 
in  the  week,  whenever,  in  fact,  a  new  suggestion 
occurred  to  him,  helped  to  keep  up  Grono^s  spirits, 
and  placed  him  so  much  in  the  centre  of  the  general 
observation  and  interest,  that  he  almost  fancied  him- 
self the  respectable  man,  the  faithful  executor  and 
trusty  guardian  of  the  lad  which  his  neighbours 
believed  him.  Eichard  Rowlands  cut  short  many  a 
day^s  work  to  go  down  to  Dol-y-maenan  to  hear  the 
last  news  at  the  Prince  Caradoc,  or  even  to  Glan- 
rafon to  talk  with  Grono,  and  perhaps  all  the  more 
because  he  suspected  him ;  nor  did  he  ever  lose  an 
opportunity,  either  privately  or  publicly,  of  assert- 
ing Evan^s  claim  and  treating  with  him  as  his 
guardian  and  trustee.  The  assertion  of  right  and 
property  which  he  put  forth  and  upheld  on  the  lad^s 
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betalf  was  very  much  larger  beMnd  his  back  than 
before  his  face. 

Day  by  day  the  excitement  increased.  It  was 
now  Wednesday  of  the  first  week  in  Trinity  Term. 
On  the  following  week  a  great  number  of  witnesses 
would  have  probably  to  be  conveyed  to  London^ 
and  in  the  next  few  days  all  were  to  be  assembled 
at  Dol-y-maenan.  Many  aged  witnesses,,  whose 
evidence  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  as  regarded 
the  latter  encroachments  of  Morfa  glas  and  the 
mountain  Fridd,  could  not  be  taken  to  London  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  journey^  and  this  was 
another  proof,  it  was  believed,  of  the  adversary's 
inveterate  malice.  The  cause  had  been  moved  to 
London  to  render  this  important  evidence  impos- 
sible. Everything  seemed  against  the  defendants. 
Their  best  and  most  availing  evidence  would  be 
useless  as  regarded  this  portion  of  the  property; 
nor  had  they  the  vestige  of  a  title  to  produce  for 
the  remainder.  Pugh  spread  far  and  wide  every 
possible  rumour  and  statement  against  them.  The 
most  sanguine  could  see  no  chance  of  success,  and 
again  Mr  Rutherford  urgently  recommended  that 
before  it  was  too  late  and  money  had  been  thrown 
away  to  no  purpose  they  should  come  to  a  com- 
promise. The  question  was  just  wavering  in  the 
balance  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  a  letter,  with 
the  London  postmark,  came  to  Grono  Yaughan. 

It  was  written  in  excellent  Welsh,  and  contained 
these  words,  without  either  address  or  signature : 
^^  Keep  your  own  counsel.     Meet  me  on  Saturday 
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next  at  the  Welsh.  Harp  in  Aldersgate  Street,,  Lon- 
don, and  you  shall  be  furnished  with  a  weapon  where- 
with to  defeat  the  enemies  of  the  boy,  Evan  Hughes. ^'' 

Grono,  greatly  astonished  by  this  letter,  but 
observing  the  first  injunction  of  the  writer  by  not 
revealing  its  contents  to  any  one,  immediately  rode 
off,  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him,  to  Malm- 
sey Edwards,  not  caring  that  it  was  past  midnight 
when  he  arrived,  and  consequently  that  he  had  to 
call  him  up. 

Grono  was  admitted  by  his  servant  and  taken 
into  the  lawyer's  bed-room,  where  his  business  was 
communicated  to  him  half  asleep  by  the  light  of 
a  small  candle  as  he  lay  within  the  dark  green  cur- 
tains of  his  four-post  bed. 

Edwards,  who  had  already  heard  an  indistinct 
rumour  that  the  missing  writings  were  not  even  in 
Pugh's  hands,  instantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  were  what  the  writer  had  to  ofi'er.  He  was  a 
perfect  lawyer  of  the  scheming  and  tricky  school, 
and  nothing  delighted  him  so  much  as  a  deep-laid 
plot,  or  an  unexpected  turn  in  an  intricate  suit  by 
which  the  opposite  side  could  be  overreached  or 
nonplussed.  No  sooner  therefore  had  the  contents 
of  this  mysterious  letter  been  conveyed  to  his  brain 
than  he  conceived  the  full  |scope  of  the  advantage 
which  was  now  offered ;  and  throwing  off  his  night- 
cap he  ordered  refreshment  for  his  guest,  and  in  the 
mean  time  dressing  himself  he  appeared  in  high 
good  humour,  and  set  himself  at  once  to  business. 

The  Irish  mail  left  Bangor  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  and  tMtlier  Grono  must  return  in  time  to 
take  liis  place  at  once  for  London,  and  lose  not  a 
moment  inpossessing  himself  of  tliis  advantage,  what- 
ever it  miglit  be.  Money  would  be  wanted,  for  pro- 
bably on  tliese  terms  it  could  only  be  obtained,  but 
money  could  be  found;  anything  could  be  found 
for  a  favourable  turn  in  the  great  game. 

It  mattered  not  that  Grono  asked  by  whom 
this  money  and  all  these  new  and  untold  expenses, 
this  journey  to  London  and  back,  must  be  borne. 
Edwards  gave  no  answer,  but  that  they  should  win 
the  suit,  and  that  was  enough  for  the  present. 

A  change  of  linen  and  a  great  coat  for  night 
travelling  was  furnished  by  the  lawyer,  as  he  furn- 
ished everything  else ;  and  Grono,  who  had  never 
been  further  into  England  than  Shrewsbury  in  his 
life,  much  less  to  London,  set  off,  as  his  lawyer 
willed  it,  that  morning  on  the  great  journey  of  two 
days  and  a  night,  with  some  anxiety  and  a  feeling 
of  uneasy  astonishment,  as  if  impelled  by  a  fate 
which  he  could  not  resist.  He  passed  by  Dol-y-mae- 
nan  on  the  top  of  the  coach  without  exciting  much 
amazement,  everybody  supposing  that  he  was  merely 
on  his  way  to  Conway  or  some  other  near  town. 
Kot  even  his  wife  was  informed  of  the  extent  of  his 
journey,  but  simply  that  he  would  be  absent  for 
some  days  on  business. 

With  his  long  journey  we  will  not  concern  our- 
selves, but  merely  state  that  on  the  Friday  night 
of  his  arrival,  when  the  mail  coach  drove  up  to 
the  post  office,  and  he  asked  a  passer-by  to  direct 
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him  to  tlie  Welsli  Harp,  whicli  the  guard  had  in- 
formed him  was  hard  by,  he  was  seized  upon  by  a 
hackney  coachman_,  who  saw  that  he  was  a  simple 
Welshman,  and  with  the  small  bundle  containing 
his  belongings  put  into  a  lumbering  vehicle,  and 
driven  about  for  an  hour,  to  his  infinite  terror  and 
dismay ;  and  finally,  being  made  to  pay  seven  shil- 
Hngs  for  his  drive,  was  set  down  within  ten  minutes' 
walk  of  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  mail. 

Tired  by  his  long  journey,  depressed  by  the 
noise  and  vastness  of  the  great  city-wilderness, 
and  terrified  by  a  thousand  fears  of  robbery 
and  murder  created  by  his  long  drive  through 
dismal  alleys  and  dirty  back  streets  crowded 
with  their  wretched  swarming  population,  Grono 
seemed  to  enter  paradise,  when,  walking  into 
the  Welsh  Harp,  he  heard  himself  accosted  in  his 
own  tongue.  It  was  good,  comfortable  Mrs  Morris, 
the  landlady,  or  Shan  Morris  as  she  was  called,  who 
accosted  him, — handsome  Widow  Morris,  well-known 
to  all  the  Welsh  in  those  days  who  came  to  London, 
especially  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Principality. 
A  very  loquacious  woman  too  she  was,  sitting  in  her 
large,  comfortable  bar-parlour  of  an  evening  and  tell- 
ing over  her  troubles  and  her  successes  to  her  guests. 
Grono  smoked  his  pipe  after  supper  and  listened  to 
her.  "  She  came  from  near  Dolgelly,  she  said,  where 
her  husband  owned  three  farms,  his  birth-right. 
Things  not,  however,  going  well  with  him  he  bor- 
rowed money  on  mortgage  from  his  lawyer  Price 
Pritchard,  who  finally  took  possession  of  two  of  them. 
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Poor  Morris^  half  mad_,  was  ready  to  shoot  Pritchard, 
and  so  went  to  law  with  him.  Malmsey  Edwards  was 
now  his  lawyer^  and  the  two  flew  at  each  other  like 
dogs_,  and  after  three  years  Edwards  got  possession 
of  the  third  farm.  They  had  five  children  and  not 
fifty  jDounds  left  in  the  world^  and  he  was  so  reduced 
with  his  troubles  that  he  had  not  strength  to  tie  his 
own  shoes.  She  could  speak  English^  and  sick  of 
lawyers  and  sick  of  her  country _,  she  determined  to 
come  to  London.  They  might  have  gone  to  Bristol, 
or  Shrewsbury,  or  Chester,  but  London  was 
farthest  from  Wales,  so  they  came  here,  and  the 
first  thing  they  did,  with  the  little  bit  of  money 
that  was  left,  was  to  open  a  lodging-house  in 
Eatcliffe  Highway ;  and  the  very  next  week  Williams 
murdered  the  Marr  family  in  the  house  opposite. 
Thousands  of  people  came  to  see  the  spot  where 
the  horrid  deed  was  done,  and  amongst  them  all 
the  Welshmen  surely  in  London,  for  Williams  the 
murderer  was  a  Welshman.  In  that  way  the  news 
that  Morris  Tyddynbach  had  a  Welsh  lodging-house 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  good  Mr  Owen  Jones  of 
Thames  Street,  who  was  the  best  friend  of  every 
Welshman  out  of  Wales.  After  that  they  had 
plenty  of  lodgers,  more  than  they  could  accommo- 
date, and  moved  to  a  place  near  the  docks,  and 
all  the  Welsh  people  that  emigrated  at  that  time 
to  America  came  to  them.  Again  the  place  was 
not  big  enough.  But  poor  Morris-bychan  was 
dying  !  He  never  looked  up  in  London  ;  the  noise 
dinned  in  his  ears  like  a  mill-stream,  and  he  went 
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about  pining  for  the  mountains^  so  site  took  him  a 
lodging  in  tlie  country^  where  lie  could  have  the 
younger  children  with  him_,  and  look  out  towards 
Shooter^ s  Hill^  and  there  he  died  ! 

At  this  portion  of  her  story  Shan  Morris  invari- 
ably broke  down ;  her  plan  was  then  to  snuff  the 
candles,,  look  round  to  ascertain  if  the  guests 
needed  their  pipes  or  glasses  replenished.  After 
which  she  continued : 

When  the  poor  man  was  gone  she  could  not 
bear  that  side  of  London^  and  the  Welsh  Harp 
being  in  the  market  she  was  persuaded  to  take  it. 
Mr  Owen  Jones  having  in  the  mean  time  placed 
two  of  her  sons  in  the  Welsh  school  of  the  Ancient 
Britons^  and  got  an  under  lady^s-maid^s  place  in  the 
Most}Ti  family^  for  her  daughter.  Mr  Hughes,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Bible  Society,  was  also  a  great 
friend  of  hers,  and  often  slept  at  her  house.  And 
God  prospered  her  at  the  Welsh  Harp,  as  Mr 
Owen  Jones  and  Mr  Hughes  said  He  would !  All  the 
borrowed  money  was,  at  the  time  of  the  present 
speaking,  paid  off,  and  her  younger  children  at 
school.  ^'' And  now  let  us  bless  God,^^  she  said,  ^^for 
all  His  mercies,  and  drink  Success  to  every  honest 
Welshman.  Y  Gwir  yn  erbyn  y  Byd.''  (The  Truth 
against  all  the  World.) 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Shan  Morris  invariably 
closed  her  narrative.  Every  one  drank  to  the  old 
Welsh  sentiment,  and  then  the  guests  rising,  Grono 
retired  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  as  he  sate  in  the  same  -bar- 
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parlour  at  his  breakfast  with  the  cordial  landlady_, 
Grono  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  which^ 
now  heard  unexpectedly _,  came  back  with  its  strange 
tragic  familiarity.    It  was  that  of  Susannah  Morgan. 

Outside  the  bar-door  she  was  inquiring  if  he 
had  arrived.  He  rose  slowly  from  his  unfinished 
meal  and  repHed  for  himself. 

"  I  must  see  this  gentleman  in  another  room/^ 
said  Susannah^  addressing  Mrs  Morris  in  a  tone 
partly  familiar  and  partly  commanding^  and  then 
walked  forward  down  the  passage  as  if  she  were 
quite  at  home  there^  Grono  following  her.  She 
looked  much  older  than  she  had  done  as  Simeon's 
wife^  but  she  was  still  singularly  handsome  in  face 
and  figure^  and  commanding  in  manner.  Her  dress 
was  decent  rather  than  expensive  or  showy^  but 
there  was  something  almost  regal  in  her  presence, 
as_,  having  entered  a  little  parlour  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  she  closed  and  locked  the  door  upon  herself 
and  him.  Then,  without  sitting  down  or  motion- 
ing for  him  to  do  so,  she  drew  her  upright  figure 
to  its  full  height,  and  fixing  her  keen  eyes  upon 
him,  said  in  a  low  but  deep  voice,  every  word  being 
clearly  enunciated : 

"  I  know  what  is  going  forward  in  your  part  of 
the  country.  I  know  that  that  good  man  at  Fridd- 
bach  is  dead ;  that  he  has  left  you  as  his  executor 
and  guardian  of  the  lad.  He  put  great  trust  in 
you — great  trust ;  and  I  know  also  that  you  are  not 
worthy  of  it.'^ 

Grono  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he  knew 
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not  what  to  say.  His  lips  moved,,  but  no  sound 
came^  and  she  continued  : 

"It  is  no  use  your  denying  it.  It  is  no  use 
your  representing  yourself  as  an  angel.  I  know 
what  you  are.  I  know  what  most  men  are,  and  you 
are  like  the  rest.  God  forgive  Simeon  Hughes  for 
the  mistake  he  made  in  leaving  everything  and 
the  poor  lad  in  your  hands  !  ^^ 

"  This  is  fine  talking  !  "  Grono  began  to  say, 
''but— ^' 

"  I  know  very  well/''  she  said,  interrupting  him, 
''what  you  are  going  to  say;  that  I,  his  mother, 
should  not  have  left  the  lad  to  his  father's  weak 
creduhty.  Simeon  Hughes  was  a  good  man,  so 
honest  and  upright  himself  that  he  did  not  suspect 
the  devil  at  his  elbow.'' 

Grono  was  becoming  angry,  and  interrupted 
her  by  saying  that  he  need  not  have  been  fetched 
up  from  Wales  to  hear  that. 

But  Susannah  took  no  notice,  and  continued,  "  I 
know  all  that  is  going  forward  amongst  you.  But 
the  trial  will  not  take  place  in  London,  or  I  would 
not  have  sent  for  you." 

Grono  said  that  notice  had  been  given  of  the 
trial  in  London. 

"That  may  be,"  she  rephed,  "but  in  Caer- 
narvon it  will  take  place.  The  Crown  does  not  care 
about  the  Caergwyn  property.  Those  Caernarvon 
lawyers  are  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  though  it  is 
nothing  to  the  Crown,  yet  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  your  ward — to  the  fatherless  lad  Evan  Hughes." 
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Grono  remarked  tliat  tlie  original  deeds  to 
establish  tlie  title  were  wanting,  and  if  she  were  tlie 
writer  of  tlie  letter  wliicli  lie  liad  received^  as  he 
supposed  she  was,  she  was  probably  able  to  restore 
them,,  for  so  he  and  the  lawyer  understood  her  words 
to  imply. 

Without  noticing  the  inquiry  contained  in  his 
remarks,  she  continued,  as  if  following  her  own 
train  of  argument :  '^  The  Crown  agent  has  been 
instigated  by  the  lawyer  Pugh ;  Nye  is  Pugh^s  so- 
licitor in  London." 

^^  So  we  supposed,'^  said  Grono,  wishing  to  meet 
her  on  equal  terms  if  possible,  and  knowing  that 
Malmsey  Edwards  held  that  opinion. 

"  Nye  is  a  clever  lawyer,"  continued  Susannah. 
'^The  Crown  agent  knows  it,  and  has  employed 
him  in  much  more  important  Welsh  cases  than  this. 
But  Nye  serves  a  master  who  is  stronger  than  him- 
self. He  might  rise  to  the  highest  position  at  the 
bar  if  he  were  stronger  than  the  devil  that  tempts 
him." 

''  And  have  you  the  writings  with  you  ?  "  asked 
Grono,  to  whom  everything  else  was  a  matter  of 
indijfference. 

"  The  writings  are  forthcoming,''^  she  said,  ^^  on 
certain  conditions." 

^'  Money  ?  "  suggested  he. 

^'^Not  money,"  she  replied,  '''but  something 
much  more  difficult  to  be  obtained  from  you  than 
money.     An  assurance  of  justice  to  the  lad." 

Grono  looked  at  her  without  speaking.      How 
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mucli  did  tMs  woman  know  of  his  secret  intentions, 
or  of  tlie  fraud  whicli  lie  had  already  committed  ? 

She  continued,  "  I  know  you  are  not  an  upright 
man.  But  who  is  upright  ?  ^^  asked  she  abruptly, 
as  from  herself.  "  Malmsey  Edwards  is  not ;  David 
Pugh  is  not ;  Frederick  Nye  is  not ;  Rowlands 
Mawn-ddu  may  be ;  Simeon  Hughes  was — I  can 
sum  up  your  characters  with  tolerable  accuracy,^ ^ 
she  said  with  a  smile  of  keen  satire.  ''^But  it  is 
with  you  that  I  have  now  to  deal ;  and  you,  Grono 
Yaughan,  are  not  an  honest  man.  I  see  you  are 
angry,"  added  she  with  an  impressive  solemnity, 
^'^but  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  you  shall  hear  me ! 
On  no  other  conditions  will  I  resign  the  papers. 
You  are  not  honest,  I  say,  you  are  not  fulfilling 
your  trust  with  honest  intentions  towards  the  lad." 

He  was  again  about  to  interrupt  her,  but  she 
silenced  him. 

"  B}^  attempting  to  justify  yourself,^^  she  said 
calmly  but  sternly,  ^^  you  only  add  lies  to  lies ; 
nor  yet  would  you  impose  upon  me.  I  hioiu  of  a 
certainty  that  you  are  not  honest ;  you  dealt  fraudu- 
lently by  the  old  man ;  you  are  dealing  fraudu- 
lently by  the  lad ;  and  your  intentions  are  still 
fraudulent.  But,  Grono  Vaughan,  though  I  put  no 
faith  in  your  honesty  yet  you  shall  have  the  deeds ; 
I  will  do  my  part  towards  obtaining  for  the  lad  his 
birthright.  And  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  I 
demand  from  Him  His  curse  upon  the  unjust 
steward,  the  deceiver  of  the  dying,  and  the 
maligner  of  the  dead ;  on  the  wronger  of  the  inno- 
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cent  and  tlie  despoiler  of  tlie  orphan ;  on  tlie  liar 
and  tlie  thief;  on  the  perjurer  and  the  faithless 
friend  !  All  these  curses  I  lay  upon  you,  if  you 
seek  not  to  undo  that  which  you  have  done;  if 
you  persist  in  treachery  to  your  friend  who  put 
unbounded  confidence  in  you  !  if  you  still  fail  in 
fidelity  to  the  orphan  he  left  to  your  charge  !  " 

A  dead  silence  followed  these  words_,  which  fell 
like  a  denunciation  of  doom. 

Having  thus  spoken  and  thus  paused  with  no 
response  from  Grono,  who  stood  with  his  bowed 
head  before  her,  she  drew  forth  a  small  packet 
wrapped  in  brown  paper  from  under  her  shawl,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  which  stood  between  her  and 
him,  still  keeping  however  her  hand  upon  it. 

''  These,^^  she  said,  "  are  the  missing  deeds ; 
very  insignificant  in  bulk,  but  important  to  my  son, 
and  sufficient  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  jDroperty 
which  his  father  purchased  for  him  and  bequeathed 
to  him.'' 

Grono,  reassured  by  hearing  her  again  speaking 
in  her  usual  tone  and  wishful  to  forget  the  curse 
she  had  just  uttered,  asked  by  what  means  the 
writings  had  come  into  her  hands. 

^'  That  is  of  no  consequence  to  you,''  said  she. 
"  But  if  you  ask  me  how  I  know  that  you  are  the 
villain  I  have  painted  you,  I  can  tell  you.  The  devil 
is  frequently  not  as  deep  as  he  believes  himself. 
When  therefore  Nye  held  up  a  picture  before  me  of 
the  ruin  I  had  brought  on  my  own  flesh  and  blood 
hj  following  him,  he  showed  me  the  loopholes  of  the 
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enemy,  he  enabled  me,  unknown  to  Mm,  to  secure  a 
weapon  wherewitli  I  can  wound  him  and  fight  for 
my  own  child.  When  a  man  or  woman  has  gone  as 
far  after  the  Evil  One  as  you  and  me,  Grono  Yaughan, 
there  are  very  few  things  they  hesitate  at.  That  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do.^^ 

Again  there  was  silence,  and  Grono,  standing 
before  her  like  a  convicted  felon,  wished  that  the 
interview  were  at  an  end.  He  said  therefore  some- 
thing about  ascertaining  that  the  deeds  were  right. 

"^  There  is  no  need  for  anxiety  on  that  score,^* 
she  said,  "  I  have  not  called  you  all  the  way  from 
Dol-y-maenan  to  play  you  false  in  that  way.  Every 
necessary  document  is  there."  She  then  untied  the 
string,  opened  the  paper,  and  displayed  them  before 
him,  but  he  was  not  able  to  say  whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong. 

^^  You  shall  now  know,"  she  recommenced,  '^''the 
terms  on  which  you  receive  them  :  the  terms  are  that 
you  renounce  your  wicked  scheme  of  aggrandise- 
ment; that  you  cease  to  blacken  the  old  man's 
memory  or  to  encumber  his  estate  with  debts  that 
he  never  contracted ;  that  you  destroy  that  wicked, 
fraudulent  document  which  you  forced  the  old  man 
by  a  lie  to  sign  on  his  death-bed ;  that  you  take 
Bichard  Rowlands  into  joint  trust  with  you  to  save 
you  from  your  own  temptation." 

^^  Never  !  "  exclaimed  Grono,  interrupting  her. 
"  I  will  never  give  Richard  Rowlands  that  power 
over  me  !  Simeon  would  not  have  him  as  joint  ex- 
ecutor when  I  wanted  it ;  he  hated  the  Rowlandses 
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because  of  their  Methodism.  If  you  remember  any- 
thing of  your  husband  you  remember  that  !  '^ 

Grono  had  so  often  asserted  that  it  was  his  wish 
that  Kowlands  should  have  been  appointed  joint 
executor  with  him,  but  that  Simeon  had  refused,  that 
it  had  become  an  estabhshed  falsehood  in  his  mind, 
therefore  he  now  reiterated  :  ^'  Never  will  I  consent 
to  such  a  thing  !  Would  you  have  me  break  his 
Will  in  that  way  ?  '' 

*'^And  now,"  continued  Susannah,  "for  the  bond 
on  which  I  hold  you  to  the  fulfilment  of  justice.  It 
is  by  the  signature  of  this  paper  only  that  I  give  in- 
to your  hands  these  deeds. '"' 

And  so  saying,  and  still  keeping  her  left  hand 
firmly  pressed  on  the  deeds,  she  gave  him  with  her 
right  a  small  parchment  properly  engrossed  as  by  a 
lawyer.  It  contained  but  few  words,  and  those  very 
clearly  written  in  the  Welsh  tongue,  so  that  he  com- 
passed their  full  sense  with  a  glance  : 

''  In  return  for  the  missing  title-deeds  of  Caer- 
gwyn,  I  hereby  solemnly  promise  to  act  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  Will  of  the  late  Simeon  Hughes. 
I  declare  his  Will  to  be  a  just  Will,  and  his  property 
as  there  bequeathed,  whether  to  his  son  Evan  or  his 
daughter  Laura,  strictly  correct.  I  declare  that  his 
property  is  unencumbered,  saving  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  transfers  and  deed  of  sale,  and  by  the 
mortgage  of  one  hundred  pounds  on  Fridd-bach.  I 
declare  the  Deed  of  Gift  which  I  extorted  from  him  on 
his  death-bed  to  be  a  villanous  fraud,  and  I  hereby 
cancel  it.^' 
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Grono  stood  pale  as  deatli  before  Susannali^witli  a 
look  of  cowardly  terror  on  liis  countenance^  but  lie 
said  :  "  I  will  never  put  my  name  to  that !  By  God^  I 
never  will !  Wiiat  does  it  matter  to  me  whether  Caer- 
gwyn  is  saved  or  lost  ?  Let  it  go  to  the  devil !  ''■' 
He  felt  like  a  wild  beast  suddenly  trapped,  and  lie 
turned  to  the  door  to  make  his  escape.  But  whilst 
so  doing  he  thought  of  the  lawyer  and  what  he 
would  say  if  he  went  back  without  the  deeds.  He 
thought  of  the  trial  being  lost,  and  the  utter  failure 
of  all  his  schemes !  He  turned  back  to  the  table.  Su- 
sannah had  not  moved ;  she  still  stood  with  her  left 
hand  on  the  deeds  and  the  little  parchment  document 
open  before  her  as  he  had  thrown  it  on  the  table. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  ?  '^ 
asked  he,  pointing  to  the  parchment. 

^'  If  you  do  justice  as  Simeon  Hughes^  executor, 
as  guardian  to  his  son,  nothing.  But  if  you  persist 
in  the  course  you  have  begun  it  will  be  heard  of  when 
the  lad  comes  of  age.  Then,  as  sure  as  there  is  a 
righteous  Judge  in  Heaven,  it  shall  be  brought  forth 
in  judgment  against  you,  for  the  lad  shall  have  his 
rights,  and  his  father^ s  character  and  memory  shall 
be  vindicated !  ■'^ 

Suddenly,  as  by  a  lightning  flash,  a  whole  train  of 
thought  and  suggestion  passed  through  Grono's 
mind.  ^'  By  the  time  he  is  of  age  she  may  be  dead, 
she  may  be  murdered.  Sign  it !  There  is  plenty  of 
time  yet.  The  lad  may  die,  a  thousand  things  may 
happen.  Sign  it  !  If  you  don^t,  Caergwyn  will  be 
lost.     Sign  it !  " 
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^'  Never  fear,"  Grono  said,  "  I  will  sign  it." 

His  ready  acquiescence  startled  Susannah,  and 
slie  said  : 

"  I  do  not  ask  witli  what  intentions  you  sign  it . 
It  is  enough  that  your  name  stands  there."  She 
produced  a  pocket  ink-horn  and  pen,  and  Grono 
siarned  his  name. 

Then  she  added  the  place  of  signature  and  date. 

"  If  now,"  said  she,  again  speaking  with  great 
solemnity,  '^''youwill  do  justice  and  fulfil  all  the  wishes 
of  the  old  man  with  regard  not  only  to  the  lad  but 
to  the  girl  Laura,  then,  may  God  bless  and  prosper 
you  and  yours,  and  give  you  tenfold  for  all  that  you 
have  resisted  in  this  temptation  of  evil !  But,  if  you 
will  not  do  this,"  she  added,  with  increased  emphasis, 
^^  if  you  will  still  persevere  in  lying  and  fraud  and 
robbery,  in  maligning  the  dead  and  plundering  the 
orphans,  may  the  curse  of  Almighty  God  light  upon 
you  and  yours  now  and  for  evermore  !  " 

She  pronounced  these  last  words  with  such  a 
terrible  vehemence  of  passion,  that  her  voice  filled 
the  room ;  and  for  a  second  or  two  her  eye  was 
fixed  upon  him  like  the  eye  of  a  fierce  beast. 

After  this  he  scarcely  looked  at  her,  but  laying 
his  hand  on  the  papers  from  which  she  had  with- 
drawn hers,  he  began  to  tie  them  up  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  trusting  them  longer  unsecured,  and  said, 
with  his  eyes  still  averted, 

"  Many  people  thought  you  mad,  formerly ;  I  am 
sure  now  that  you  are  so  !  " 

Susannah  laughed  one  of  those  strange  wierd 
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laughs  wliicli  was  associated  with  the  memory'  of 
Dol-7-maenan^  and  said  : 

"All  wicked  people  are  mad.  None  but  the 
good,  none  but  those  who  live  up  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Saviour^,  are  sane.  Therefore  you  and  I  are 
mad  alike." 

With  these  words  she  unbolted  the  door  and 
walked  out  of  the  house  without  speaking  to  any  one. 
He  was  strangely  perturbed  and  agitated,  and  after 
having  turned  over  the  old  writings  without  being 
able  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  them,  he  tied  them  up ; 
then,  making  a  strong  effort  to  compose  himself,  re- 
turned to  the  bar-parlour  and  the  talkative  landlady. 

Mrs  Morris  knew  Susannah,  as  she  boasted  of 
knowing  all  the  Cambrians  in  London.  She  used 
to  be  called  Mrs  Nye,  she  said,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  clever  lawyer  of  that  name  in  Ely 
Place,  but  she  was  far  cleverer  than  any  lawyer.  The 
good  landlady  doubted  now,  however,  whether  she 
had  ever  been  married  to  the  man.  But  she  was  an 
extraordinary  woman,  and  was  under  religious  con- 
viction for  a  long  time.  She  attended  Eowland 
HilFs  chapel,  and  was  there  converted.  It  was  a 
very  remarkable  conversion,  and  an  account  of  it  was 
printed  in  the  magazine.  But  this  displeased  her 
and  she  left  the  chapel.  Shan  Morris  had  not  now 
seen  her  for  some  time,  and  could  not  say  what  she 
was  doing,  nor  yet  where  she  lived.  She  was  a 
proud  woman,  and  had  not  much  intercourse  with 
her  country  people. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


As  Susannali  had  foretold,  tlie  trial,  wHcli  had 
been  moved  to  London,  was,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  conveying  witnesses  so  far,  allowed  to  be 
decided  in  Wales.  The  news  of  this  change,  which 
was  communicated  to  Grono  by  a  Welshman  who  took 
his  seat  on  the  coach  at  twenty  miles^  distance  from 
his  home,  although  favourable  to  the  defendants 
equally  with  the  adverse  party,  startled  him  as  the 
first  confirmation  of  Susannah's  words. 

Grono  said  nothing  to  his  lawyer  of  the  bond  by 
means  of  which  he  had  become  possessed  of  the 
missing  deeds.  It  was  altogether  a  strange  trans- 
action, and  when  it  was  over  afiected  him  much 
as  an  attack  upon  his  life  might  have  done.  For 
one  moment  he  seemed  to  stand  on  the  brink  of 
a  horrible  abyss,  the  next  he  felt  as  if  all  danger 
were  past.  There  was  a  something  about  it  like  an 
evil  dream,  and  he  strove  to  forget  it. 

When  he  was  again  on  the  top  of  the  coach, 
leaving  London  behind,  he  felt  an  urgency  within 
him  to  get  away,  ever  farther  away  from  the  great 
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city^  wliere  this  strange,  terrible  woman  was_,  wlio 
held  that  bond  signed  by  his  name.  But  he  de- 
termined to  forget  it,  to  thrust  it  from  him  like  a 
frightful  dream,  which  it  resembled ;  and  so  he  did  in 
part.  Then  again  strange  horrors  took  hold  of  him ; 
^nd  as  the  fatigue  of  this  unusual  night-and-day 
travel  overpowered  him,  he  dropped  into  uneasy 
sleep,  and  awoke  into  a  depression  and  reaction  of 
feeling  which  seemed  to  him  like  the  lowest  pit  of 
hell.  But  he  said  to  himself  he  was  over-tired,  and 
once  at  home  again  nothing  in  this  world  should 
persuade  him  to  make  another  journey  to  London. 

A  night^s  rest  at  home  and  the  satisfaction  and 
triumph  of  the  lawyer,  in  which  there  was  an  infec- 
tious element,  set  him  right  in  degree  ;  and  to  be  rid 
of  the  haunting  memory  of  his  bond,  of  which,  for 
passing  moments,  he  now  felt  ashamed,  he  threw  him- 
self with  a  sort  of  reckless  ardour  and  determination 
into  the  business  of  the  trial,  happy  to  find  a  spirit 
within  himself  which  was  ready  to  set  even  Susannah 
and  his  bond  at  defiance.  Then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  there  was  no  witness  to  the  bond.  From  that 
moment  he  regained  his  former  resoluteness  of  evil, 
made  yet  more  resolute  by  the  evil  wliich  he  had  ac- 
cepted as  his  good.  He  determined  with  himself 
to  forswear  his  own  signature,  if  ever  Susannah 
brought  it  up  against  him. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Malmsey  Edwards  that 
nothing  should  be  known  of  the  recovered  writings 
until  they  were  triumphantly  produced  in  court. 
Still   none  could   fail  to  observe,   whether  for  or 
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against  tlie  defendants^  that  a  new  life  had  entered 
into  all  their  movements.  The  whole  country  was 
ahve  with  their  energy;  witnesses  were  being  fetched 
up  from  far  and  near^  and  there  was  such  a  going 
to  and  coming  from  Glanrafon  that  the  dullest 
people  were  quite  excited  by  it. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown  was  the  well-known 
Owen  Davis.  The  defendants  had  engaged  the  still 
better-known  Lloyd  Richards_,  who^  though  yet  a 
3^oung  man,  was  a  great  favourite  in  the  northern 
principality ;  for  it  was  necessary  that  both  should 
be  Welshmen,  on  account  of  the  cause  being  carried 
on  in  that  language. 

As  the  day  approached  the  excitement  increased. 
The  memory  of  Simeon  Hughes  lived  again  in  the 
affectionate  interest  which  all  felt  for  his  young  son, 
who  was  one  of  themselves.  And  though  Richard 
Rowlands  had  made  it  a  principle  to  repress  any 
expectation  of  property  in  the  lad^s  mind,  still  he 
must  have  been  of  a  much  less  generous  and  sympa- 
thetic nature  than  he  was  to  have  kept  himself  cool 
and  indifferent,  to  have  concealed  his  own  excitement 
from  the  boy,  or  resisted  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
which  grew  and  grew,  day  by  day,  throughout  Dol-y- 
maenan  and  the  neighbourhood. 

And  even  had  he  desired  to  do  so,  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  control  or  to  regulate  the  public  senti- 
ment; and  spite  of  the  insinuations  which  Grono 
had  thrown  out  relative  to  the  state  of  Simeon^s 
affairs,  people  continued,  and  now  more  so  than  ever, 
to  associate  the  boy  with  the  Caergwyn  property. 
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and  to  identify  themselves  with  him  in  the  cause 
against  the  Crown^  a  cause  which  went  to  the  heart 
and  soul  of  every  patriotic  Welshman.  lanto  was  to 
them  what  a  young  prince,,  whose  rights  an  enemy 
has  invaded,  would  be  to  a  loyal  nation.  Eichard 
said  it  was  not  good  for  him,  and  was  enough  to 
turn  his  head.     But  he  could  not  help  it  for  all  that. 

Mr  Lloyd  Richards  arrived  at  Dol-y-maenan  in  a 
chaise  from  Conway  on  the  Friday  evening,  and 
drove  to  Glanrafon,  where  preparations  had  been 
made  for  his  accommodation,  as  was  the  case  at  the 
Prince  Caradoc  for  the  reception  of  the  witnesses ; 
indeed,  this  little  inn  was  crowded  with  them  at  this 
very  time. 

What  a  running  to  and  fro  there  was,  and  what 
a  frantic  enthusiasm  possessed  the  village  through 
the  two  following  days,  and  even  nights  !  Nor  did 
the  intervening  Sunday  cause  a  relaxation  either  of 
work  or  excitement.  No  business  was  attended  to 
on  the  Saturday,  nor  were  there  half-a-dozen  people 
in  the  church  on  Sunday.  Even  Richard  Rowlands 
might  be  seen  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  with  lanto 
by  his  side,  now  at  the  Prince  Caradoc,  now  sitting 
in  the  Glanrafon  kitchen,  talking  with  a  number  of 
people,  and  everybody  shaking  hands  with  the  lad, 
as  the  young  heir  of  Caergwyn,  for  whom  all  this 
stir  and  commotion  was  taking  place. 

The  witnesses  were  at  this  time  all  assembled  and 
carefully  examined  and  instructed  as  to  what  was 
important  and  what  was  not  important  in  their  evi- 
dence, and   the   lawyers  rubbed   their   hands  and 
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cliuckled  and  drank  their  wine,,  and  made  merry  in 
tlie  defeat  wHcli  they  foresaw  of  tlieir  adversaries. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  defendants^  counsel  to 
bring  forward  their  evidence  by  degrees  from  the 
weaker  to  the  stronger.  They  were  now  so  sure  of 
their  cause  that  they  could  afford  to  play  with  it, 
and  give  their  adversary  as  much  trouble  and 
keep  him  as  long  in  uncertainty  as  possible,  know- 
ing that  at  last  they  could  come  down  upon  him 
with  the  crushing  evidence  of  several  clear-headed 
old  witnesses,  and  finally  with  the  great,  overwhelm- 
ing blow  of  the  recovered  deeds,  which  would  estab- 
lish their  right,  and  triumphantly  close  the  cause. 

On  the  Monday  morning  early,  two  chaises,  sent 
from  Bangor  for  the  23urpose,  and  two  or  three  gigs, 
and  several  carts,  conveyed  the  various  parties,  ac- 
cording to  rank  and  degree,  to  the  scene  of  action, 
the  whole  day  being  required  for  the  journey  of 
most.  The  court  of  the  little  county  town  was  small, 
so  that  the  two  parties  themselves  almost  filled  it  ; 
nevertheless,  great  numbers  crowded  in  to  hear  so 
interesting  a  cause,  and  almost  fought  for  standing- 
room,  the  street  outside  being  thronged  like  a  fair. 
Richard  Rowlands  and  young  Evan  were  there  of 
course,  and  were,  from  the  first,  seated  conspicuously 
near  their  counsel,  and,  as  it  happened,  somewhat 
above  Grono  Vaughan,  so  that  they  were  in  the  eyes 
of  every  one,  and  all  looked  with  yet  increasing  in- 
terest on  the  handsome  lad,  in  whose  behalf  this 
defence  was  now  being  carried  on. 

This  little  circumstance  disturbed  Grono,  as  the 
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little  vineyard  of  Nabotlij  wMcli  lie  would  not  sell 
for  a  garden  of  herbs^  disturbed  King  Ahab,  so  that 
Ms  spirit  witbin  bim  was  sad ;  it  destroyed  tbe  plea- 
sure be  otherwise  would  have  felt  in  the  prospective 
triumph  of  the  suit.  So  long  as  the  boy  was  sitting 
there_,  his  own  hold  upon  this  coveted  possession 
seemed  enfeebled.  But  he  sate  there^  nevertheless ; 
and  all  the  court  saw  him,  and  he  was  seen  too  by 
his  sister  Laura,  who  was  seated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  court  with  young  Jane  Owen  and  John  Swin- 
burn,  who  had  made  a  holiday  for  once  to  hear  that 
great  Welsh  trial  which  was  so  interesting  to  his 
friends.  The  two  parties  smiled  and  nodded  to  each 
other  across  the  court,  and  Laura  blushed  so  deeply, 
according  to  her  old  custom,  when  the  young  Eng- 
lishman spoke  to  her,  that  Eowlands  began  to  won- 
der whether  any  love  were  growing  up  between  those 
two. 

Besides  Laura  and  her  friends,  another  group  of 
our  acquaintance  may  be  mentioned.  Seated  near 
the  Judge^s  bench,  and  in  view  of  the  whole  court, 
was  the  Englishman  of  Birllan-deg,  who,  though  not 
understanding  a  word  of  Welsh,  took  too  sincere  an 
interest  in  this  cause  to  be  absent,  and  under  his 
charge  were  four  young  ladies,  all  handsome  and 
handsomely  dressed.  These  were  Megan  and  Nesta 
Vaughan,  and  their  bosom  friends,  ^^  the  handsome 
Gaffakins,^^  as  they  were  called,  Melanie  and  Euphe- 
mia,  the  daughters  of  an  Irish  Lieutenant,  or,  as  he 
was  styled,  ^'  Captain  ^^  Gaflfakin,  now  living  in 
Bangor. 
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Mr  Rutherford  drove  up  to  tlie  court  at  tlie 
moment  when  these  girls  were  waiting  for  Grono 
Vaughan,  or  Mike  Gaffakin,  who  was  himself  a 
young  lawyer^  to  take  them  into  courts  and  Mr 
Eutherford_,  well  pleased  to  meet  again  with  Nesta_, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  so  long^  gladly  took  charge 
of  the  gay  bevy,  and  obtained  for  them  and  himself 
the  best  seats  in  the  hall. 

Laura  saw  them,  wondering,  as  she  always  did, 
at  the  fashionable  style  of  their  dress,  and  feeling  a 
loving  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  Nesta,  who  was  so 
like  her  brother,  pity  only  that  she  had  no  better 
associates  than  those  '^^  handsome  Gaffakins,^^  of 
whom  such  strange  stories  were  told,  and  whose 
brother  Mike  it  was  rather  a  discredit,  than  other- 
wise, to  be  seen  in  company  with. 

The  trial  opened  in  due  form,  and  many  witnesses 
were  called  to  prove  that  the  Morfa  glas  and  the 
Fridd-mawr  were  encroachments,  dating  back  less 
than  sixty  years.  We  need  not  go  through  all,  but, 
as  a  specimen  of  these  perjured  witnesses,  merely 
mention  that  one  old  woman  of  eighty  swore  that 
after  she  was  turned  thirty  the  Fridd  was  open 
mountain,  and  that  she  herself  had  ^'  grounded  "  or 
fed  sheep  there,  but  a  little  cross- questioning  soon 
made  her  contradict  herself;  nor  when  again  she 
swore  that  her  father  had  cut  turfs  from  the  Morfa 
glas,  in  a  certain  year  which  she  gave,  for  the  former 
possessor  of  Hentref,  whose  shepherd  he  was,  did 
this  evidence  prove  more  trustworthy,  for  the  de- 
fendants^ counsel  happening  to  hear  of  this,  was  pro- 
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vided  witb.  the  copy  of  tlie  parish  register^  which 
proved  that  the  former  possessor  of  Hentref  had 
died  the  year  previously.  Another  witness  was  a 
noted  thief,  who  had  been  in  Caernarvon  jail ;  but 
his  oath  was  taken,  and  he  gave  evidence.  He  said 
that  in  his  younger  days  he  collected  '^  estrays  after 
shearing.^^  The  counsel  asked  the  meaning  of  this 
expression,  and  was  informed  that  any  one  is  allowed 
to  take  possession  of  any  sheep  which  may  be  found 
straying  after  shearing,  without  a  mark,  or  any  lambs 
the  ears  of  which  have  not  been  snipped ;  these  are 
called  "  estrays.^^  He  had  collected  "  estrays,^^  he 
swore,  on  the  open  mountain,  now  inclosed  as  the 
Fridd-mawr,  within  forty  years.  In  opposition  to 
these  and  the  other  Crown  witnesses,  came  a  great 
number  of  witnesses,  all  respectable  and  trustworthy, 
the  most  conclusive  of  whom  were  the  old  Dol-y- 
maenan  miller,  who  swore  that,  as  a  lad  under  ten, 
and  he  was  now  near  upon  eighty,  he  had  taken 
water  wagtails^  nests  from  between  the  stones  of  the 
fences  of  the  Morfa  glas.  But  the  two  most  import- 
ant were,  first,  a  venerable  man  of  ninety,  an  old 
road-maker,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sylvester 
in  making  the  first  road  round  the  lower  slope  of 
Pentaren.  He  was  one  of  Sylvester^s  men,  and  was 
paid,  like  all  the  rest,  sixpence  a  day.  He  courted 
the  young  woman  of  Caergwyn  in  the  Fridd-mawr 
when  she  came  a- milking,  he  climbed  the  stone- wall 
of  the  inclosure  on  the  side  nearest  where  his  work 
lay,  to  save  time,  instead  of  going  round  by  the 
gate,  and  was  so  regular  in  these  trystings  through 
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all  one  summer_,  that  tlie  white  marks  left  by  liis 
nailed  shoe-soles  in  climbing  the  grey  stone-wall 
could  be  seen  at  a  distance.  In  the  autumn  he 
married  her. 

The  defendants'  counsel^  who  understood  the 
nature  of  these  old  stone  fences^  here  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  court  to  this  fact.  Stone  walls  become 
dark  grey  by  age  and  weather^  and  the  frequent 
passing  of  nailed  shoes  would  leave  these  white 
fresh  marks  in  the  stone,,  as  if  chipped  by  a  chisel, 
as  the  old  man  described.  The  evidence  of  this  aged 
witness  established  the  antiquity  of  the  Fridd-mawr. 

Not  only  were  the  defendants'  party  but  the 
whole  impartial  court  so  delighted  with  this  old 
man's  simple  evidence,  which  no  cross- questioning 
could  shake,  that  it  was  difficult  to  repress  a  general 
burst  of  approval  and  admiration.  This  closed  the 
evidence  regarding  the  mountain  fridd. 

Equally  decisive  as  regarded  the  Morfa  glas  was 
the  evidence  of  old  Graes  Jones,  the  candlemaker, 
based  upon  the  date  to  be  discovered  when  her 
father's  name  would  be  found  as  witness  to  the  Will 
of  Thomas  Owen.  She  swore  that  as  a  child  she  had 
heard  her  father  relate  how  he  and  another  man 
were  sent  for  one  day  from  their  work,  of  piling  up  the 
stone  walls  of  the  Morfa  glas  inclosure,  to  witness 
old  Thomas  Owen's  Will ;  she  was  under  ten  when 
her  father  died,  and  he  spoke  of  it  as  an  old  thing. 
The  date  of  the  signing  of  old  Thomas  Owen's 
Will  would  prove  the  date  of  the  Morfa  glas  in- 
closures.     All   who   knew    the    interior   history    of 
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the  cause  knew  tliat  on  the  production  of  this 
Will^  which  was  one  of  the  missing  writings,  de- 
pended more  than  the  date  of  the  Morfa  glas  en- 
croachment, and  the  wily  counsel  let  the  old  witness 
dwell  on  this  circumstance  and  revert  to  it  again  and 
again,  knowing  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  con- 
found and  utterly  silence  the  opposite  party  by 
establishing  this  important  fact  in  the  next  stage 
of  inquiry. 

The  profoundest  silence  prevailed  through  the 
court,  for  all  felt  that  something  strange  and  unex- 
pected was  at  hand.  Eichard  Rowlands  and  the 
young  Menai  Bridge  Inspector,  two  of  the  most  in- 
telligent men  in  the  court,  were  quite  aware  that  some 
important  fact  was  in  the  background,  and  almost 
held  their  breath,  awaiting  what  should  follow. 

'^  We  can  verify  the  truth  of  the  last  witness's 
statement/'  said  Lloyd  Richards,  when  old  Graes 
had  retired,  "  by  the  production  of  a  document 
which  will  silence  all  doubt  and  remove  from  the 
plaintiff  every  vestige  of  claim, — the  Will  of  Thomas 
Owen  of  Caergwyn  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon ; "  and 
as  he  so  spoke,  he  slowly  unfolded  a  small  yellow 
parchment,  to  which  were  attached  the  proper  au- 
thentic seals  of  a  testamentary  document, — *'''  the  Will 
of  Thomas  Owen  of  Caergwyn  in  the  county  of 
Caernarvon  aforesaid,  which  bears  date  the  7th  of 
May,  1744." 

The  Judge  from  the  bench  desired  the  parchment 
to  be  handed  to  him.  He  looked  it  through  with  great 
attention.     An  unmistakeable  expression  of  satisfac- 
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tion  was  on  Ids  countenance  ;  but  lie  made  no  re- 
mark, and  handed  it  back  to  tlie  counsel. 

''  And  beyond  this/^  continued  tlie  triumphant 
lawyer,  ^''we  are  fortunately  in  possession  of  tlie 
"Will  of  Owen  Thomas,  father  of  the  above-mentioned 
testator,  which  bears  date  1710,  and  also  the  mort- 
gage which  was  foreclosed  in  1780,  at  which  time  the 
property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Evan  Jones,  the 
grandfather  of  that  Jones  Evans,  late  of  Wrexham, 
from  whom  the  deceased  Simeon  Hughes  purchased 
this  property,  bequeathed  to  his  son,  a  minor,  and 
now  held  by  his  executor,  Grono  Yaughan  of  Glan- 
rafon  in  this  county.  Thus,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,^^ 
said  he,  turning  to  them,  ^''our  title  is  established 
without  a  link  missing  or  any  flaw  to  invalidate 
its  worth.^^ 

The  defeat  of  the  Crown  was  unquestionable. 
David  Pugh  and  his  counsel  remained  the  image  of 
astonishment,  anger,  and  mortification.  They  could 
not  conceal  their  feelings.  Pugh  sat  for  some  time 
with  a  livid  hue  on  his  countenance,  chewing  pieces 
of  paper  which  he  tore  from  a  sheet  on  which  he  had 
been  making  notes  during  the  trial,  the  counsel 
speaking  to  him  the  while  in  an  undertone,  to  which 
he  seemed  to  pay  no  attention.  Their  defeat  was 
established.  On  the  other  hand  all  was  life  and  excite- 
ment; the  counsel,  Lloyd  Richards,  looked  round  like 
aconqueror  j  people  leant  forward  to  shake  Hands  with 
Rowlands  and  lanto.  Laura  on  her  side  was  crying 
for  joy,  and  all  in  a  startle  of  amaze,  for  Swinburn, 
who  was  too  well-conducted  an  Englishman  not  to 
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keep  silence  in  a  court  of  justice^  yet  was  so  carried 
away  by  tlie  excitement  of  his  satisfaction_,  that  he 
had  seized  hold  of  her  hand^  grasping  it  very  tight, 
whilst  his  gaze  lingered  on  her  countenance  with  an 
expression  that  thrilled  through  her  whole  being  and 
instantly  cast  down  her  eyes. 

But  the  trial  was  not  yet  ended.  The  Judge 
summed  up  the  evidence^  in  English,  and  this  was 
immediately  and  ably  translated  into  Welsh  for 
the  benefit  of  the  jury,  by  a  person  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

His  Lordship  most  carefully  went  through  the 
whole  evidence  with  the  most  wonderful  precision. 
Not  a  point  of  interest  or  importance  on  either  side 
escaped  him.  Evan  and  Laura  wondered  how  he 
could  remember  everything  just  in  the  right  place, 
whilst  Richard  Rowlands  and  John  Swinburn  ad- 
mired the  clear  methodical  intellect,  the  trained 
accuracy  of  mind,  and  the  eloquence  and  beauty  of 
the  language;  Rowlands  making  it  a  lesson  in 
English,  and  Swinburn  in  composition  and  rhetoric, 
subjects  to  which  he  gave  attention  whenever  he 
could  find  the  time. 

lanto  blushed  up  to  his  eyes  and  round  to  his 
ears  when  he  heard  himself  spoken  of  in  the  course 
of  his  Lordship^ s  speech,  and  Laura  again  cried,  now 
with  surprise  and  emotion  to  think  of  the  young  lad 
being  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  regarded  by  so 
great  a  man. 

Grono  Vaughan  sate  below  lanto,  so  that  no  more 
than  his  black  head   of  hair  was  visible   to  him. 
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To  Laura  lie  was  exactly  opposite,,  and  site  gazed  on 
the  long,  thin  features,  the  sallow  complexion,  and 
the  dark,  hollow  eyes,  with  a  kindly  sentiment  as  be- 
longing to  the  father  of  Frees;  and  whilst  the 
touching  memory  of  her  first  love  came  back  to  her 
with  an  almost  startling  tenderness  and  pathos  as  a 
something  belonging  to  a  far-distant  part  of  her  life, 
she  regarded  the  careworn  countenance  with  pity, 
thinking  that  he  still  mourned  for  his  son.  But 
her  mind  was  recalled  from  the  old  memory  by  a 
flash  of  those  clear  intelligent  eyes  which  beamed 
in  the  countenance  of  the  young  Englishman,  and 
again  she  listened  to  the  concluding  sentences  of  the 
Judge^s  speech. 

This  having  been  carefully  interpreted,  the  jury 
retired.  A  low  murmur  now  rose  in  the  court  of 
people  talking  to  their  neighbours.  Laura  again 
nodded  across  to  lanto  and  his  friend,  but  avoided 
even  a  glance  at  Swinburn,  because  with  that  thrill- 
ing pressure  of  his  hand  and  that  unwonted  gaze 
her  heart  had  received  the  startling,  electric  convic- 
tion that  he  loved  her. 

In  an  amazingly  short  time  the  jury  returned, 
and  speaking  through  their  foreman,  said  that  they 
found  for  the  defendant ;  that  he  had  proved  his 
title  to  the  Caergwyn  land,  and  that  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Morfa  glas  and  the  Fridd-mawr  being 
of  much  older  date  than  sixty  years,  barred  all  claim 
of  the  Crown. 

A  loud  murmur,  almost  a  shout,  of  satisfaction 
burst  forth  through  the  crowded  court,  which  was 
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with  difficulty  silenced ;  after  wliich  the  Judge  ris- 
ing, declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury.  The  court  then  broke  up_,  and  a 
perfect  clamour  of  exultation  began_,  in  the  commo- 
tion of  which  David  Pugh  and  his  counsel  retired. 

But  all  was  not  even  yet  satisfactorily  decided. 
The  question  of  costs  was  still  hanging  heavily,  not 
only  on  the  minds  of  Grono  Vaughan  and  his  lawyer, 
but  on  those  of  all  the  friends  of  Evan  Hughes. 

E-ichard  Rowlands  and  John  Swinburn  and  a 
number  of  other  thinking  men,  outside  the  court, 
were  talking  this  over  with  great  anxiety ;  for  one  of 
the  hardships  of  all  causes  against  the  Crown  had 
hitherto  been  that,  even  though  the  regal  claims  might 
be  disproved,  yet  that  the  Crown  did  not  pay  costs. 
Was  this  unfair  precedent  still  to  be  acted  upon  ? 
were  the  defendants  in  this  case,  in  which  the  Crown 
was  so  manifestly  in  the  wrong,  in  which,  by  the 
showing  of  the  Judge,  there  was  evidence  of  private 
animosity,  to  suffer  loss  in  addition  to  the  long  vex- 
ation and  hardship  they  had  already  been  exposed 
to  ?  Whilst  they  were  thus  arguing  and  protesting 
outside  the  court,  the  indefatigable  Lloyd  Richards 
was  bringing  the  subject  before  his  Lordship^s  atten- 
tion at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  eating  a 
hearty  dinner,  preparatory  to  leaving  the  town.  His 
Lordship,  however,  left  the  question  undetermined, 
promising  to  communicate  his  decision  from  London. 

Thus  terminated  this  great  trial  so  far. 

Two  impatient  weeks  went  on,  and  no  tidings 
arrived.     From   the  commencement  of  the   second 
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week  Grono  rode  over  every  day  to  Bangor^  tlie 
post-town  of  Dol-y-maenan,  in  hopes  that  the  mail 
might  have  brought  news^  which  he  should  thus  as- 
certain twelve  hours  earlier  than  by  the  usual  slow 
means  of  the  letter-carrier. 

Laura  also  presented  herself  at  the  post-office, 
though  not  with  the  same  regularity,  to  hear  from 
Grono  the  tidings,  in  case  they  had  arrived.  When 
she  was  not  there,  John  Swinburn,  who,  though  he 
had  not  yet  spoken  to  her  of  his  love,  was  glad  to 
snatch  half  an  hour  from  his  breakfast  for  this 
friendly  service,  came  in  her  stead.  Grono,  suppos- 
ing, naturally,  that  this  young  Englishman  was  her 
lover,  and  willing  to  hope  that,  if  she  married  early 
and  went  away  into  England,  he  should  not  be  trou- 
bled about  her  little  fortune,  treated  the  young  man 
with  great  civility. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  all  Dol-y-maenan, 
and  of  Richard  Rowlands,  and  lanto^s  other  friends 
at  the  quarry,  to  make  a  great  demonstration  of 
joy  if  the  trial  ended  favourably.  And  to  some 
extent  this  was  done.  There  was  jollity  and  drink- 
ing" at  the  Prince  Caradoc  and  at  Glanrafon,  to 
which  places  the  witnesses  and  the  immediately  in- 
terested parties  returned  with  ribbons  flying  and 
shouts  of  triumph.  But  the  full  measure  of  joy  and 
satisfaction  could  not  be  reached  whilst  the  decision 
with  regard  to  the  costs  remained  uncertain ;  for 
their  own  share  of  costs  would,  Grono  said,  be  per- 
fect and  entire  ruin,  even  though  their  cause  was 
gained,  and  many  people  were  inclined  to  hold  the 
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same  opinion ;  he  therefore  kept  a  very  sober  and 
anxious  countenance,  and  Laura  and  her  friends  at 
Bangor,  and  lanto  and  his  at  Mawn-ddu  and  the 
quarry,  waited  with  anxious  impatience  for  the  Lon- 
don letter  with  its  important  decision. 

On  the  Friday  morning,  accordingly,  somewhat 
more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  trial,  Rowlands,  who 
had  heard  no  news,  good  or  evil,  all  that  week,  sent 
lanto  down  to  Glanrafon  to  learn  the  latest  intelli- 
gence. There  was  none.  Grono  was  himself  gone 
to  Bangor,  for  it  was  market-day,  and  the  lad,  get- 
ting a  lift  in  a  passing  cart,  set  off  himself  thither, 
thinking  to  have  a  holiday,  and  perhaps  go  as  far  as 
the  Menai  and  see  the  bridge  that  was  building,  for 
Swinburn  had  been  to  visit  them  at  Mawn-ddu  since 
the  trial,  and  they  were  better  friends  than  ever. 
Passing  the  post-office,  he  saw  Grono  and  Swinburn, 
and  several  other  men,  all  apparently  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  The  news  was  come ;  the  best 
good  news  in  the  world  for  them  !  The  judge  had 
declared  it  to  be  the  best-conducted  trial  he  had  ever 
sat  at  in  Wales,  and  the  final  decision  was  that  the 
Crown  paid  the  costs.  The  cause,  Mr  Lloyd  Richards, 
who  wrote,  said  would  become  a  precedent,  and 
henceforth  the  poor  Welsh  landowners  and  cotters 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  justice,  would  have 
reason  to  bless  this  important  Caergwyn  trial. 

Here  was  good  news  indeed  !  Grono  stood  out- 
side the  door  of  the  post-office,  and  received  the  con- 
gratulations  of  everybody.      Both    Swinburn  and 
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lanto^  neither  seeing  the  others  ran  off  witb.  the 
news  to  the  shop,  not  going,  as  it  happened,  by  ex- 
actly the  same  streets,  and  both  met  at  the  door, 
both  rushing  in  at  the  same  time_,  the  one  shouting, 
''  Good  news  !  the  Crown  pays  the  costs,^^  and  the 
other,  '^'^Newyddion  da !  Mae  y  goron  i  dalu  y  costau,^' 
which  was  just  the  same  in  Welsh,  so  that  Mrs  Owen, 
who  was  cutting  a  section  of  bacon  out  of  a  flitch  at 
one  counter,  and  her  daughters,  who  were  diversely 
occupied  at  the  other,  received  the  tidings  at  the  same 
moment  with  Laura,  who  was  preparing  breakfast  in 
the  little  kitchen  behind  the  shop,  the  door  of  which 
was  open. 

As  soon  as  Grono  had  received  the  news,  he  rode 
off  to  Malmsey  Edwards,  who  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  same  satisfactory  information.  J^o  tri- 
umph could  be  more  complete.  The  property  of 
Caergwyn,  with  the  Morfa  glas  and  the  Fridd-mawr, 
was  safe,  unsaddled  by  expense  or  encumbrance. 
This  very  fact  doubled  the  value  of  the  place  at 
once.  Grono  was  in  high  spirits  ;  not  even  the  re- 
membrance of  the  bond  troubled  him,  indeed  he  had 
managed  almost  to  forget  it.  He  and  Edwards 
dined  and  drank  their  brandy-and-water  together 
with  immense  satisfaction,  yet  the  lawyer  made  the 
greater  demonstration. 

When  Grono  returned  it  was  quite  dark.  But 
it  became  evident  ro  him  as  soon  as  he  had  left 
Bangor  that  the  news  had  preceded  him.  At  the 
half-way  house,  between  Bangor  and  Dol-y-maenan, 
where  he  stopped  to  bait  his  tired  horse,  people  vf  ere 
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drinking  and  singing  in  tlie  reflected  exultation  of 
this  triumpli_,  and  at  sight  of  him  set  up  a  loud  shout_, 
and  insisted  on  his  drinking  with  them^  to  which  he 
made  no  objection.  From  this  point  he  galloped  home 
like  the  herald  of  his  own  success^,  and  saw  that  all 
the  cottages  by  the  road- side  were  illuminated, 
candles  being  stuck  into  potatoes  where  they  had  no 
other  candlesticks,,  or  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Dol-y-maenan  valley  and  at 
various  prominent  points  between  it  and  the  base  of 
Pentaren,  bon-fires  were  lighted,  so  that  the  atmo- 
sphere was  all  a-blaze,  and  people  were  standing  to- 
gether in  crowds  or  moving  about  in  a  state  of  joy- 
ful excitement,  whilst  he  had  been  hearing  for  some 
time  thundering  discharges  as  of  cannon  from  the 
quarry  above,  which  were  prolonged  by  the  echoes, 
and  then  again  answered  from  below,  where  every 
man  that  possessed  a  "gun  or  fire-arms  of  any  de- 
scription fired  them  ofi". 

It  had  long  been  determined  by  Eichard  Row- 
lands and  his  quarry  friends,  that  when  this  cause, 
which  was  so  important  ^to  the  future  prospects  of 
lanto,  was  won,  they  would  have  this  public  rejoic- 
ing j  therefore  they  had  already  bored  holes  in  the 
rock  near  the  quarry,  which  they  filled  with  gun- 
powder, and  so  exploded. 

Had  Grono  been  quite  sober,  it  is  probable  he 
might  have  taken  no  pleasure  in  this  general  joy. 
But  he  was  in  no  state  to  analyze  it.  It  was  all  one 
to  him  just  then,  though  it  was  but  the  public  ex- 
pression of  the  aSectionate  memory  in  which  they 
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held  good  old  Simeon  Hughes^  and  their  joy  in  the 
bright  prospects  of  his  son.  When,,  therefore^  he 
reached  Glanrafon,  he  drank  still  more  brandy-and- 
water^  and  with  his  own  hand  set  fire  to  the  great 
j)ile  of  wood  and  straw  which  had  been  got  together 
in  the  yard  for  a  bon-fire.  Calebs  who^  like  every- 
body elsO;,  silly  or  wise^  had  been  drawn  down  to 
the  centre  of  interest  in  Dol-y-maenan^  not  satisfied 
with  such  share  of  merry-making  as  was  awarded  to 
him  at  Glanrafon^  and  more  especially  as  Lisabeth 
refused  to  give  him  ale,  and  ordered  him  early 
away  to  his  home  at  Fridd-bach,  stole  to  Dol-y- 
maenan,  where  the  merry-making  was  in  full  career,, 
and  where  somebody  gave  him  a  pint  of  strong 
ale,  excellent  cwrw-da,  from  the  Prince  Caradoc, 
to  drink  success  to  Grono  Vaughan  and  lanto 
Hughes.  After  this  he  was  ready  for  anything, 
and  returned  to  Fridd-bach,  determined  to  have  a 
bon-fire  up  there  for  his  own  pleasure.  Unfortun- 
ately, Eneas  was  still  at  the  Prince  Caradoc  drinking 
with  his  friends,  and  poor,  silly  Caleb,  half  mad  with 
ale  and  excitement,  dragged  together  the. remains  of 
the  last  yearns  dry  fern,  and  all  the  straw  he  could 
collect,  and  with  wood  and  peat  and  furze  made  a 
roaring  bon-fire,  which  soon  communicating  its 
flames  to  the  little  cow-house  and  stable,  to  the 
peat-stack  and  small  hay-rick,  which  all  stood 
grouped  together  behind  the  house,  blazed  up  with  a 
fierceness  of  illumination  which  rose  to  the  very  sky. 
Although  the  fire  itself  was  hidden  by  the  side 
of  the  mountain  from  Dol-y-maenan,  yet  the  red 
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illumination  of  the  flame  on  tlie  upper  atmosphere 
was  seen  both  there  and  at  Glanrafon.  Seen  from  the 
quarry  above  where  Rowlands^  Ianto_,  and  all  their 
friends  were  firing  off  their  feux  clejoie,  the  red  light 
glared  like  the  mouth  of  a  furnace,  and  terrified  the 
lad,  if  no  one  else,  with  the  horrors  of  the  coming 
day  of  judgment,  and  at  once  their  cannonading 
came  to  an  end. 

The  alarmed  attention  of  all  was  turned  upon 
this  fearful  spectacle,  though  no  one  at  the  first 
moment  knew  where  exactly  was  the  scene  of  con- 
flagration. But  it  was  beacon  enough  of  itself,  and 
thither  all  guided  their  steps,  not  only  from  Dol-y- 
maenan,  but  from  many  miles  round,  drawn  towards 
it  by  the  new  impulse  of  fear.  Grono,  roused  from 
his  bed,  where  he  had  just  thrown  himself  in  the 
heavy  sleep  of  intoxication,  being  amongst  the  last 
who  reached  the  scene  of  action. 

Fortunately,  there  was  no  living  thing,  neither 
horse,  cattle,  nor  sheep,  to  perish  in  the  fire ;  the 
sheep  and  young  cattle,  for  which  Grono  made 
Eridd-bach  a  little  station,  being  all  turned  out. 
But  the  small  hay -rick  which  he  had  economized 
through  the  winter,  the  cow-shed  and  other  out- 
buildings, with  the  remains  of  the  winter  peat- stack, 
were  all  consumed,  and  the  early  dawn  rose  upon 
the  roofless  stone-gables  of  the  cow-shed  and  stable, 
rising  up  almost  whitened  with  the  intense  fierce- 
ness of  the  fire,  with  which  they  were  still  filled, 
and  which  stand  yet  a  ruin  to  this  day,  under  the 
shelter  of  Pentaren,  though  now  dark-grey  with  the 
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storms  of  tlie  many  winters  wliicli  have  passed  since 
then.  There  was  but  Httle  wind  that  night,  and 
what  there  was  blew  from  a  favourable  quarter, 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  nothing  left  of  the 
cottage  itself  but  the  walls  and  gables.  As  it  was, 
the  cottage  remained  untouched,  so  to  continue  till 
the  hand  of  inevitable  decay  reduced  it,  in  after 
years,  to  the  condition  of  the  roofless  cow-shed. 
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The  mcntlis  rolled  on ;  winter  passed ;  spring 
came^  and  with  midsummer  Anna^  wlio  liad  been 
three  years  at  school^  and  under  the  entire  guardian- 
ship of  Mrs  Wichelo^  was  to  return  to  Birllan-deg. 

The  quarry  was  in  active  work^  now  aided  by  all 
the  modern  improvements  and  accelerations  of  science 
and  mechanical  skill  of  which  English  energy  loves  to 
avail  itself.  Godfrey  was  not  only  master  and  owner 
of  the  Pentaren  quarry,  but  had  embarked  both 
capital  and  enterprise  in  other  quarries  also  in  North 
Wales,  with  every  promise  of  great  success.  He 
was  thus  frequently  absent  from  Birllan-deg  for 
many  weeks  together.  His  father  had  wholly  with- 
drawn from  any  participation  in  the  work.  He  em- 
ployed his  time  and  activity  in  many  lesser  things 
in  which  no  vital  interests  of  his  own  were  concerned. 
The  Caergwyn  lawsuit,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  was  a 
constant  and  engrossing  topic  of  thought  and  con- 
versation with  him,  and  he  and  Grono  Vaughan  were 
constantly  seeing  each  other  in  consequence  ;  and  if 
Grono  now  came  less  frequently  to  Birllan-deg,  Mr 
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Rutherford  rode  so  frequently  round  tlie  foot  of  Pen- 
taren  on  visits  to  him,  that  his  horse  turned,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  down  the  lane  to  Glanrafon,  as  if 
his  master  could  not  possibly  have  any  business  on 
the  road  beyond. 

ISTor  did  his  interests  in  this  direction  seem  likely 
to  end  at  present,  for  no  sooner  was  the  trial  termin- 
ated than  it  was  evident  to  the  neighbours  that  Grono 
was  about  to  build  a  new  house.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  this  idea  was  suggested  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Englishman,  who  had  a  great  con- 
tempt for  Welsh  habitations,  but  that  would  not  re- 
concile the  public  to  it  any  more.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
at  this  time  as  if  Grono  were  determined  to  give  his 
neighbours  plenty  to  talk  about,  for  not  only  was  a 
new  house  to  be  erected  on  the  mound  of  the  old 
Caergwyn,  but  the  surrounding  land  was  to  be  cleared 
from  stone,  not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  building, 
but  as  if  nothing  short  of  an  English  park  would 
satisfy  him.  Of  this  also  Mr  Rutherford  was  the 
mainspring,  and  he  watched  the  blasting  and  digging 
out  of  this  stone  with  as  much  interest  as  if  he  ex- 
pected a  gold  mine  under  it. 

The  months  went  on,  and  by  spring  not  only 
one  beautiful  field  was  partially  cleared  of  stone,  but 
the  walls  of  the  new  house  were  seen  rising  in  very 
goodly  proportions,  and  to  so  great  an  extent  also 
as  made  people  wonder  whether  the  Glanrafon  farm- 
er meant  to  live  in  a  castle.  And  this,  again,  was 
by  the  instigation  of  his  English  adviser. 

''^Whilst  you  are  about  it,^-' he  said,  "build  a 
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good  house,  with  spacious  rooms  and, large  windows; 
it  will  be  more  healthy,  be  worth  double  the  money, 
and  not  cost  much  more/'' 

An  English-looking  house  therefore  was  now  in 
progress  of  erection ;  and  the  same  spring  Grono 
bought  a  modern  plough. 

At  Mawn-ddu  these  things  were  regarded  with 
great  disapprobation.  Nevertheless,  lanto  reflected 
with  wonder  on  the  fact,  that  whilst  one  generation 
back  hay-rakes  and  forks  were  first  used  on  the 
Dolwyn  or  Sunny  meadow,  so  now  the  first  furrows 
turned  by  a  plough — which  Swinburn  assured  him 
was  a  great  improvement  on  all  former  ploughs — was 
in  the  Porfeldir  mawr,  or  large  meadow.  Swinburn 
had  awoke  in  his  mind  somewhat  of  a  reverence  for 
modern  improvement,  and  he  gloried  in  the  idea  that 
the  land  which  would  be  his  own  when  he  came  of 
age  should  take  the  lead  in  what  his  English  precep- 
tor called  "  the  great  progressive  march  of  the  age.''^ 

In  the  mean  time  all  this  was  satisfactory  to  Mr 
Rutherford,  who  saw  in  this  "Welsh  farmer  a  docile 
pupil  willing  and  wise  enough  to  profit  by  English 
advice  and  example.  Another  cause  of  satisfaction 
also  was  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  want  of  money. 
True  he  worked  himself,  and  borrowed  from  Birllan- 
deg  various  agricultural  implements,  on  the  plea  that 
he  wished  to  try  them  before  he  purchased  them, 
which  his  neighbour  never  objected  to ;  and  but  tri- 
fling also  was  the  expenditure  on  fences  or  gates  or  ex- 
terior orderliness  or  finish  ;  still,  as  he  had  never  yet 
asked  to  borrow  money,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be 
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no  lack  for  tlie  schooling  and  accomplisliments  of  Ms 
daughters^  nor  yet  for  their  dress  and  outward  ap- 
pearance now  they  had  left  school^  Mr  Eutherford 
regarded  him  as  a  model  Welshman,  in  whose  train- 
ing he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  had  a  hand. 

The  countenance  of  his  English  neighbour  was 
very  valuable  to  Grono,  yet  he  never  again  willingly 
conversed  with  him  on  the  conditions  on  which  he 
held  the  property.  He  had  already  confided  to  him 
as  much  as  insured  his  sympathy  and  support,  and 
that  was  enough.  The  terms,  however,  on  which  he 
stood  with  him  did  not  tend  to  make  him  popular 
with  his  neighbours.  Indeed,  he  had  of  late  years, 
according  to  general  opinion,  become  an  altered  man. 
He  was  no  longer  the  free-spoken,  social  companion 
of  former  years ;  he  rarely  joined  the  evening  circle 
at  the  Prince  Caradoc,  and  when  amongst  his  old 
acquaintance  at  fair  or  market  he  was  silent  and  re- 
served. If  this  change  were  not,  they  said,  the  efi'ect 
of  his  son^s  death,  it  was  the  pride  consequent  on  as- 
sociating with  the  English-  He  was  intending  to  set 
up  for  a  gentleman,  like  him  of  Birllan-deg,  or,  worse 
still,  like  the  English  baronet  of  Hentref ;  but  be 
that  as  it  might,  one  thing  was  certain,  he  was  farm- 
ing on  the  English  fashion ;  he  was  sowing  his  seed 
with  the  Birllan-deg  drill,  and  was  going  next  year 
to  drain  the  Migwern,  or  Boggy  meadow,  with  Eng- 
lish draining-tiles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large 
English  house  he  was  building  for  himself. 

The  change  which  all  remarked  in  Grono  was  a 
very  real  one,  though  they  mistook  the  cause.    He 
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was  passing  througli  a  great  internal  conflict.  He  was 
slaying  his  conscience.  Some  little  vacillation  tliere 
had  been  before  the  decision  of  the  trial.  If  every- 
thing had  gone  against  them,  if  the  costs  had  swal- 
lowed up  the  whole  property,  it  would  not  have  been 
worth  while  to  be  a  villain.  But  the  case  was  differ- 
ent, he  had  that  in  his  grasp  which  was  worth  the 
keeping  at  any  cost.  True,  the  bond  which  Susan- 
nah Morgan  held,  and  the  declaration  of  Laura  re- 
garding the  disturbed  state  into  which  her  father 
was  thrown  by  the  signature  of  the  deed  of  gift, 
and  to  which  Susannah^  s  evidence  gave  strong 
validity,  beyond  any  pretence  of  fever  or  delirium, 
to  which  he  had  ascribed  it,  remained  as  awful 
facts,  which  might  some  day  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  him,  more  especially  as  it  was  vain  for  him 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  unfriendly  attitude  which 
Rowlands  maintained  towards  him. 

Many  a  time  he  wished  these  people  dead, — many 
a  time — ah,  who  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  per- 
dition into  which  his  soul  sunk  as  he  determined  to 
keep  his  hold  on  all  that  his  hand  was  now  laid  ! 

But  the  warfare  with  a  conscience  which  was  not 
yet  wholly  dead  was  terrible  experience.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  resolute.  It  was  many  years  yet  till  lanto 
was  of  age,  and  who  could  say  in  these  years  what 
might  not  happen  ?  So  he  silenced  his  conscience, 
struck  it  down,  as  it  were,  and  stabbed  it,  and  for  some 
time  heard  no  more  of  it.  But  aocain  and  ao^ain  it 
spoke,  again  and  again  it  made  itself  heard,  and  again 
and  again  he  smote  it  with  his  strong  evil  hand,  and 
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trampled  it  down  with  the  heel  of  his  determination  ; 
and  thus  at  length  the  time  came  when  the  low 
voice  of  God^s  Spirit  within  his  soul  was  silenced — 
till  a  day  which  yet  lay  in  the  future. 

All  this_,  however,  was  of  slow  progress,  and  lasted 
through  several  years.  It  will  sufl&ce,  therefore, 
that  it  is  here  told,  and  w^e  will  henceforth  pursue 
his  career  without  much  reference  to  it. 

I  said  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  that 
with  midsummer  Anna  Eambouillet  was  to  return  to 
Birllan-deg.     Midsummer  was  now  at  hand. 

Mrs  Wichelo,  who  had  found  her  visit  to  Chel- 
tenham in  company  with  her  young  and  pretty  niece 
very  agreeable,  pleaded  so  hard  for  permission  to 
retain  possession  of  her,  that  after  the  first  Christ- 
mas holidays,  which  were  spent  at  home,  Anna  was 
wholly  committed  to  her  care,  with  a  handsome 
allowance.  This  was  very  agreeable,  and  might 
have  gone  on  for  years  had  not  two  circumstances 
occurred  to  prevent  it. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr  Rutherford  began  to  yearn 
with  a  tender  impatience  for  the  pleasant  compan- 
ionship of  his  grand-daughter,  of  which  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  been  too  long  deprived,  though  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  paid  no  visits  to  her 
at  Chester  whilst  she  was  there  at  school. 

In  the  second  place,  Mrs  Wichelo  was  about  to 
take  a  second  husband.  Still  a  handsome  and 
pleasure -loving  woman,  she  had  led  an  agreeable 
life  according  to  her  views;  now  at  Cheltenham, 
now  at  Scarborough,  now  at  Bath,  at  all  of  which 
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places  Anna  also  had  opportunities  of  enjoying  the 
same  gay  life,  and  being  introduced  to  the  best 
society.  It  was  in  Bath  during  the  last  winter, 
when  she  was  spending  the  Christmas  holidays  there 
with  her  aunt_,  that  not  only  the  elder_,  but  the  younger 
lady  also,  was  caught  in  a  matrimonial  snare — the 
elder  with  her  eyes  wide  open,  the  other  like  an 
innocent  bird,  who  never  dreamed  of  danger. 

It  was  the  widow  Wichelo's  announcement  to  her 
father  that  she  was  intending,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  to  unite  her  hand  and  her  fate  with  those  of 
^^  a,  most  worthy  and  gallant  gentleman.  Colonel 
Bethune,  whom  she  had  had  the  happiness  of  meeting 
at  Bath  that  winter,^^  that  most  resolutely  deter- 
mined him  to  have  his  grand- daughter  restored  to 
him.  His  daughter's  second  marriage,  he  said,  was 
her  own  affair ;  nevertheless,  he  warned  her  to  be 
prudent ;  not  to  rush  heedlessly  into  matrimony ;  to 
think  twice  before  she  acted  once  ;  but  he  left  her, 
after  all,  to  her  own  judgment.  As  regarded  her 
still  retaining  the  guardianship  of  Anna  he,  however, 
gave  his  decided  negative.  Not  even  the  plausible 
pretence  of  her  seeing  more  of  the  world,  or  being  in- 
troduced into  better  society  than  she  could  find  in 
Wales,  weighed  with  him  for  a  moment.  She  must 
return  home,  he  said ;  for  she  had  already  been  too 
long  absent. 

Many  letters  passed  between  them,  but  nothing 
could  move  him.  Anna  herself  was  appealed  to, 
and  gave  her  decision  in  favour  of  her  grandfather, 
with  the  request  only  that  he  would  allow  her  to 
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make  a  few  journeys  of  pleasure.  In  those  days 
people  did  not  travel  as  mucli  as  now^  and  travelling 
on  tlie  Continent  was  almost  an  unlieard-of  thing. 
But  Anna  was  very  modest  in  lier  request.  She 
asked  merely  to  visit  such  portions  of  her  own 
country  as  were  now  being  brought  into  notice  and 
renown  by  the  poets  of  the  Lake  school^  by  the 
poetical  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott_,  or  by  the 
still  more  fascinating  Waverley  novels.  And  to  this 
request  Mr  Rutherford  cheerfully  acceded. 

Early  in  the  summer  Mrs  Wichelo  became  Mrs 
BethunCj  and  Anna  was  to  return  to  Birllan-deg  at 
midsummer^  three  years  from  the  time  when  she  and 
.Nesta  read  the  second  volume  of  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian  together.  In  some  respects  Anna  was  very 
much  the  same  as  then^  in  others  widely  different. 
She  was  the  same  in  the  snowy  purity  of  her  external 
being,  her  emblem  in  the  floral  world  being  still  the 
very  fairest  of  blush  roses.  In  character  she  was  still 
timid^  gentle^  and  confiding.  Singularly  graceful  in 
demeanour,  her  natural  loveliness  was  now  en- 
hanced by  the  polish  of  careful  training.  A  love- 
lier, more  tender  and  womanly  being  could  hardly 
be  conceived. 

In  one  way  her  life  under  the  rule  of  her  aunt 
and  even  her  school-life  had  possessed  a  great 
advantage  over  her  later  years  at  Birllan-deg.  She 
had  been  entirely  removed  from  the  severe  control 
and  hard  domination  of  her  uncle. 

Her  aunt  loved  pleasure,  and  was  willing  both 
to  take  and  give  it  freely.     The  income  she  enjoyed 
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witli  her  niece  and  tlie  girPs  loveliness  and  sweet- 
ness of  character  and  disposition,  gave  an  addi- 
tional cliarm  to  the  gay  circle  of  which  she  invari- 
ably made  herself  the  centre.  With  her  aunt,  Anna 
was  always  at  her  ease,  and  always  happy.  Faults 
she  might  suspect  in  her  aunt ;  httle  vanities  and 
worldlinesses  and  even  coquetteries ;  little  tricks 
and  deceptions  of  the  toilet ;  but  what  of  them  ? 
Anna  was  neither  a  prude,  nor  a  censor  of  the 
world^s  ways,  which  under  her  aunt^s  sway  were 
made  so  pleasant  to  her.  Besides,  everybody 
admired  her  aunt ;  everybody  paid  court  to  her, 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  their  ladies  as  well 
as  the  gay  people  of  the  world ;  how  could  she 
then  do  other  than  shut  her  eyes  to  what  might  not 
perhaps  be  quite  right,  love  her  entirely,  and  be 
very  happy  with  her  ? 

The  last  winter  spent  at  Bath,  and  in  which  the 
school  vacation  of  one  month  lengthened  out  into 
three,  was  a  great  crisis  in  Annans  life ;  the  happiest, 
most  blissful,  most  perilous  period  of  her  young 
being. 

Mrs  Wichelo,  who  secretly  wished  it,  and  who 
would  willingly  have  so  diplomatized,  had  a  scheme 
from  the  beginning,  that  her  younger  son  Anthony 
should  marry  his  young  heiress  cousin  ;  and  he, 
being  now  ordained  for  the  Church,  came  to  Bath 
this  winter  for  that  purpose.  But  the  scheme  did 
not  succeed.  Anna  disliked  Anthony  from  the  first, 
more  than  it  appeared  natural  for  her  to  dislike  any 
one  that  belonged  to  her  aunt.     Nor  was  the  young 
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clergyman  so  mucli  inclined  for  matrimony^  for  tlie 
bartering  of  his  wild  liberty  even  for  so  pretty  a 
wife  and  her  twenty  thousand  pounds^  that  lie  would 
put  himself  to  any  trouble  to  win  her.  Poor  Mrs 
Wichelo^  greatly  mortified  by  the  unsuccess  of  this 
plan^  and  displeased  with  her  son  for  other  delin- 
quencies of  a  still  deeper  dye^  rather  hurried  him  in 
the  end  away  from  Bath  than  sought  to  detain  him 
there ;  and  this  was  another  obligation  which  the 
girl  beheved  she  owed  to  her  dear  indulgent  aunt. 

But  Anna  had  many  other  admirers ;  and  whilst 
the  large^  splendidly-attired  Mrs  Wichelo^  resem- 
bling the  stately  autumn  hollyhock,  held,  as  it  were, 
her  court,  Anna,  gentle,  timid,  like  the  fairest,  ten- 
derest  flower  of  spring,  had  also  her  little  circle  of 
adorers  ready  to  fly  at  her  bidding,  and  profess- 
ing the  greatest  happiness  of  their  lives  to  be  a  smile 
from  her  lips.  She  was  however  no  coquette ;  the 
love  which  she  did  not  feel  she  had  no  ambition 
to  inspire.     Nevertheless  her  fate  was  at  hand. 

Mrs  Wichelo  was  drifting  on  to  her  second 
matrimonial  anchorage,  when  a  young  physician 
was  introduced  into  their  circle.  He  had  not  him- 
self resided  many  months  in  Bath,  but  was  already 
much  talked  of  and  admired.  To  Anna  he  came 
principally  recommended  as  a  Welshman  by  birth, 
though  he  had  not  been  in  his  native  country  from 
his  boyhood.  He  retained  nevertheless  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  was  as  enthusiastic 
in  his  nationality  as  Nesta  Yaughan  herself.  The 
first  remark  that  Anna  heard  from  his  lips  was  the 
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very  same  whicli  she  liad  heard  from  Nesta  three 
years  before.  *^^Why  does  not  Sir  Walter  Scott 
write  a  novel  about  Wales  ?  Its  mountains  are  as 
fine_,  its  traditions  as  rich  and  as  full  of  poetry _,  as 
those  of  Scotland  !  ^^ 

The  voice^  the  manner,  the  enthusiasm  attracted 
her  instantly,  calling  forth  as  by  a  magic  influence 
a  yearning  love  for  the  old  mountains,  for  Nesta  and 
the  old  times  at  Birllan-deg,  till  her  eyes  swam  in 
tears.  From  that  moment  she  had  an  interest  in  Dr 
Wynne. 

His  life,  which  had  been  one  of  romantic  ad- 
venture, furnished  a  fertile  topic  of  discourse  amongst 
the  idle  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pump-room, 
and  from  them  Anna  learned  before  she  heard  it 
from  his  own  lips,  that  he  was  of  an  old  and  noble 
South  Welsh  family,  one  of  the  last  descendants  of  the 
Wynnes  of  Pembrokeshire.  He  had  been  early  left 
an  orphan,  and  Sir  Launcelot  Cliderow  was  his 
guardian ;  but  he  was  brought  up  by  foster-parents 
in  the  heart  of  the  Percelli  mountains.  Till  ten  he 
spoke  no  language  but  Welsh,  and  at  that  age 
was  sent  by  his  guardian  to  the  grammar-school  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  at  fifteen  went  out  as  a  cadet  to 
India.  In  a  few  years  his  guardian  died,  and  his 
property,  having  been  mismanaged,  was  totally  lost. 
At  twenty-one  he  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
his  own  talents,  and  his  life  thenceforward  became  a 
strange  romance.  Partly  from  a  series  of  romantic 
circumstances  and  partly  from  his  own  choice  he 
Hved  amongst  every  variety  of  people  ;    with  the 
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army^  with,  civilians,  with  Anglo-Indian  planters, 
with  the  native  princes  and  rich  Begums.  He 
acquired  much  and  strange  knowledge,  spoke  the 
Eastern  languages  like  a  native,  and  became  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  wealth.  Medicine  and  the 
healing  arts,  to  which,  he  had  always  had  a  tend- 
ency, became  the  business  of  his  life.  Gossip,  which 
loves  wonders,  told  further  that  he  was  at  the 
same  time  master  of  those  wonderful  and  potent 
secrets  of  art  which,  are  practised  by  the  native 
doctors  and  magicians.  At  the  age  of  four-and- 
twenty  he  returned  to  London  and  devoted  himself 
there  to  medicine  as  a  profession,  passing  through  his 
studies  and  examinations  with  so  brilliant  a  success 
as  to  excite  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all.  Having 
spent  the  next  few  years  in  a  professional  tour 
through.  Europe,  he  was  now  come,  at  an  age  still 
under  thirty,  to  establish  himself  at  Bath. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  story  which  preceded 
the  advent  of  the  interesting  Dr  Wynne  into  the 
little  circle  of  Mrs  Wichelo,  and  whicli  afterwards 
be  had  frequent  opportunities  of  repeating  in  detail, 
and  making  as  fascinating  to  the  willing  ear  of  Anna 
Eambouillet  as  Othello^ s 

"  Moving  accidents  of  flood  and  field, 
His  hair-breadth  'scapes  and  dangers  imminent," 

were  to  that  of  Desdemona. 

When  Mrs  Wichelo,  waking  out  of  the  tem- 
porary oblivion  into  which  her  early  acquaintance 
with  Colonel  Bethune  threw  her,  perceived  how 
deeply  the  young  girl  committed  to  her  charge  had 
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become  absorbed  by  tbe  fascinating  Dr  Wynne, 
she  was  a  little  startled.  Who  and  what  was  Dr 
Wynne  ?  asked  she  from  ber  acquaintance.  A 
charlatan,  an  adventurer,  an  extremely  clever  but 
no  less  dangerous  man,  said  some.  Others,  again, 
declared  him  to  be  the  most  learned  and  skilful  of 
physicians ;  a  man  who  would  triumphantly  make 
his  fortune  and  estabhsh  a  great  reputation  above 
the  heads  of  all  those  who  were  jealous  of  his  extra- 
ordinary talents.  In  one  respect,  however,  all  were 
agreed,  that  he  was  a  most  fascinating  and  accom- 
plished man,  for  who  could  talk  as  he  did,  and  who 
had  his  accomphshments  ?  Was  he  not  the  most 
exquisite  private  singer  in  Bath  ?  besides  being  a 
connoisseur  in  art  and  universal  in  his  knowledge  of 
literature ! 

For  the  short  time  that  Anna  now  remained  at 
Bath  her  aunt  lived  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  Dr 
Wynne  was  excluded  from  her  society.  But  this 
was  of  little  consequence  to  so  complete  an  adept 
in  fascination.  He  had  made  no  direct  declaration  of 
love,  nevertheless  Anna  knew  herself  to  be  the 
secret  idol  of  his  adoration,  and  in  the  innocent 
gratitude  of  her  flattered  heart  he  became  ten  times 
over  the  same  to  her.  Mrs  Wichelo,  sincerely 
anxious,  seeing  she  had  been  unsuccessful  in  se- 
curing Annans  affections  for  her  son,  to  remove  her 
heart-whole  from  the  scene  of  so  much  temptation, 
lost  no  time  in  restoring  her  to  her  governesses  and 
school-fellows  at  Chester,  not  knowing  the  amount 
of  mischief  which  was  already  done;  nor  ^oerhaps 
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liad  slie  surmised  it  would  slie  have  dared  to  recoof- 
nize  tlie  very  possibility  of  sucli  an  entanglement 
even  by  putting  it  into  vf  ords.  Slie  ignored  tbe  idea 
of  itj  and  purposely  made  no  bugbear  of  Dr  Wynne,, 
that  the  reaction  of  opposition  might  not  be 
awakened  in  the  young  girPs  heart. 

When  therefore  Mr  Eutherford  replied  that, 
seeing  his  daughter  was  about  to  assume  new 
duties,  she  must  be  relieved  of  the  charge  of  her 
niece,  she  made  no  further  objection,  hoping  that 
Anna  once  restored  to  the  seclusion  of  her  Welsh 
home  would  be  wholly  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  dangerous  physician  of  Bath. 

Mrs  Wichelo  returned  to  her  favourite  Chelten- 
ham after  having  left  Anna  at  Chester;  it  being 
arranged  that  the  short  Easter  holidays,  now  near  at 
hand,  were  to  be  spent  with  her,  by  which  time  she 
would  be  Mrs  Bethune.  This  was  a  favour  which 
had  been  granted  to  her,  though  both  her  father 
and  brother  declined  being  present  at  her  marriage. 

Had  her  aunt  been  less  engrossed  by  her  own 
affairs  when  Anna  paid  her  Easter  visit  she  would 
have  perceived  a  change  in  her.  There  was  at  times 
an  introversion  in  her  manner  which  was  not  natural, 
and  from  which  she  would  then  wake  up  as  from  a 
dream;  or  a  strange  flush  as  of  joy  in  her  counte- 
nance and  a  light  in  her  eye,  which  gave  an  unusual 
life  and  vivacity  to  her  countenance  totally  unlike 
the  calm,  gentle  quiescence  that  used  formerly  to 
be  its  characteristic. 

''  How  handsome  your  niece  has  grown  !  '^  said 
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Colonel  Bethune  to  Ms  wife_,  ^^  she  is  greatly  im- 
proved since  she  left  Batli." 

If  Mrs  Betliune  liad  now  pressed  Anna  to  open 
lier  lieart  to  her  it  was  too  late^  for  she  was  no 
longer  at  liberty  to  do  so.  But  again  her  aunt  was 
silent,  and  Anna  took  back  with  her  the  inviolate 
secret  that  Dr  Wynne  had  not  only  written  to  her 
but  had  received  from  her  at  Chester,  whither  he 
had  followed  her  and  obtained  several  stolen  inter- 
views, a  tender,  blushing  assurance  that  she  reci- 
procated the  love  which  he  so  passionately  avowed 
for  her. 

During  Anna's  school-life  her  grandfather,  as  I 
have  said,  frequently  visited  her,  carrying  with  him 
any  souvenir  or  present  he  could  think  of,  personal 
ornaments,  delicate  perfumes,  or  some  pretty  piece 
of  French  bijouterie,  if  such  came  in  his  way ;  or  if 
there  were  nothing  better,  the  best  or  choicest  fruit 
which  Birllan-deg  might  then  be  producing.  It 
was  now  therefore  a  great  pleasure  to  the  kind- 
hearted  old  man,  as  Midsummer  approached,  to 
think  that  she  was  coming  home  for  good,  that  her 
school- days  were  over,  and  her  aunt  married  and  so 
occupied  with  her  own  new  life  and  affairs  as  no 
longer  to  need  her  society. 

But  before  this  happy  day  arrived  Mr  Ruther- 
ford paid  one  of  his  many  visits  to  Grianrafon.  The 
roof  was  now  on  the  new  house,  and  the  large  square 
sash-windows,  Venetian,  as  they  were  called,  and 
which  were  then  in  vogue  in  England  though  quite 
new  in  Wales,  let  in  light  and  air  enough  to  satisfy 
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even  liim.  He  had^  in  trutli,  immense  pride  in 
tliis  liouse_,  wliicli  made  such  a  contrast  to  tlie 
miserable,,  one-paned^  uncasemented^  low-roofed 
dwellings  of  the  generality  of  Welsh  farmers^  and 
now  before  he  left  home  he  wanted  to  see  when  it 
would  be  finished.  He  had  set  his  mind  on  their 
moving  into  it  this  year^  and  as  he  vv^as  now  going  with 
Anna  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  lakes  and  would  not  be 
back  for  some  time,  he  came  to  urge  them  on  so  that 
he  might  find  them  in  the  new  domicile  on  his  return. 

The  Glanrafon  girls  since  they  had  left  school 
were  frequently  from  home ;  they  had  many  friends 
amongst  their  old  school-fellows,  the  principal  of 
whom  were  the  handsome  Gaffakins.  Mr  Euther- 
ford  rarely  saw  them,  indeed  the  only  time  for  many 
months  had  been  at  the  trial. 

Now  however  Nesta  was  at  home.  Her  father 
two  or  three  years  before  had  bought  her  and  her 
sister  a  second-hand  harpsichord,  and  this,  in  com- 
pany with  her  harp,  a  new  possession  since  the  days 
of  her  acquaintance  with  Anna,  stood  in  the  parlour, 
the  bed  still  remaining  there.  There  was  no  other 
place  for  either  of  the  instruments,  nor  yet  could 
the  bed  be  removed,  for  if  so  how  could  the  Gafia- 
kins,  to  say  nothing  of  other  acquaintance,  be  enter- 
tained ?  But  the  new  house  would  ere  long  be  ready, 
and  the  girls  and  their  guests  submitted  to  present 
circumstances. 

Nesta's  harp  was  no  grand  instrument,  costing 
a  hundred  guineas,  all  gilding  and  ornamentation. 
It  was  a  simple  instrument  of  the  genuine  old  con- 
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struction^  sucli  as  Llwarcli-lien  miglit  liave  played 
upon  ill  the  days  of  King  Art]iur_,  and  tlie  music 
wliicli  slie  produced  from  it  was  sometking  of  the 
same  character ;  deeply  impassioned  and  improvised 
from  the  fountain  of  the  divine  awen  itself^  at  least, 
so  she  believed,  and  probably  she  was  not  mistaken. 
She  now  spoke  English  with  sufficient  ease,  though 
still  as  an  acquired  language,  to  make  it  very  agree- 
able to  listen  to  her,  but  her  love  and  her  enthu- 
siasm for  her  native  Welsh  were  stronger  if  possi- 
ble than  ever. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  dusk  parlour,  at  her  an- 
tique harp,  filling  the  silent  house  with  the  melody 
of  her  beautiful  voice  as  she  improvised  a  wild  love- 
lay,  in  complicated  old  Welsh  strophes,  her  whole 
being  thrilled  with  the  pathos  of  her  own  imagin- 
ings, when  Mr  Rutherford  entered  the  vacant 
kitchen,  in  which  there  was  no  one,  any  more  than 
on  the  day  when  Laura  stole  in  with  her  broken- 
hearted sorrow.  The  parlour  door  still  stood  open,  as 
was  mostly  the  case,  and  Mr  Rutherford  paused  to 
listen  to  the  exquisite  tones  of  the  gir?s  voice.  He 
remembered  to  have  heard  his  granddaughter  speak 
of  Nesta's  Welsh  songs,  but  he  had  never  heard 
one  of  them  before,  and  was  now  both  surprised  and 
delighted.  He  understood  nothing  of  the  words, 
nor  of  course  could  he  estimate  the  wonderful 
artistic  skill  of  this  Welsh  improvisation,  which, 
whilst  the  hand  awoke  on  the  strings  a  passionate 
or  tender  melody  born  in  the  soul,  the  voice  accom- 
panied it   in  an  intricate   rhythm  of  words  which 
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eloquently  interpreted  tlie  passion  and  emotion  of 
tlie  music^  an  artistically  interwoven  web  of  lan- 
guage, every  rhyme  perfect  and  every  line  in  unde- 
viating  cadence.  Wonderful,  glorious  improvisation 
of  tlie  old  Cymrian  bards,  embodying  tlie  three- 
fold gift  in  one  divinely  inspired  soul,  the  poet,  the 
singer,  and  the  musician  ! 

Mr  -Rutherford,  knowing  nothing  of  the  wonder 
to  which  he  was  listening,  but  believing  it  simply 
the  repetition  of  some  often-conned  lesson,  stood  for 
a  few  moments  gazing  on  the  lovely  girl  so  employed 
with  that  genuine  admiration  and  love  which  the 
affectionate  old  heart  often  feels  for  the  young.  He 
remembered  that  she  was  Anna's  friend,  and  he  took 
her  as  it  were  into  his  heart,  as  if  she  had  been  his 
grandchild,  thinking  with  pleasure  that  when  Anna 
was  at  home  JSTesta  should  often  visit  her,  and  they 
should  thus  play  and  sing  together. 

These  thoughts  occupied  not  many  moments, 
when  Mrs  Yaughan,  who  made  her  appearance  from 
the  pantry  with  a  piece  of  bacon  in  her  hand,  turned 
aside  Mr  Rutherford's  attention,  and  at  the  same 
time  snapped  the  beautiful  triple  cord  of  her 
daughter's  inspiration. 

^'  Be  quiet,  Nesta,''  said  she  in  Welsh,  "  don't 
you  see  Mr  Rutherford  ? ''  and  then  she  bustled 
about  and  set  him  a  chair. 

Nesta  apologized,  and  Mr  Rutherford,  who  was 
never  deficient  in  old-fashioned  politeness,  warmly 
expressed  his  delight  at  the  momentary  gratifica- 
tion he  had  received,  and  informing  her  that  Anna 
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was  about  to  return,  cordially  invited  lier  to  Birllan- 
deg,  wlien  lie  hoped  that  she  and  his  granddaughter 
would  become  better  friends  than  ever. 

To  this  Nesta,  who  had  loved  Anna  so  passion- 
ately in  the  old  times_,  and  who  retained  a  tenderly- 
treasured  memory  of  her  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her 
heart  as  a  being  of  a  far  higher_,  nobler_,  and  more 
poetic  race  than  the  noisy  GaflPakins  or  any  other  of 
her  later  acquaintances,  responded  very  warmly, 
and  promised  an  immediate  visit  to  Birllan-deg  as 
soon  as  the  tidings  of  "  dear  Anna's  arrival  reached 
her/^ 

It  was  a  charming  report  therefore  which  Anna 
received  from  her  grandfather  of  the  rare  beauty 
and  accomplishments  of  her  quondam  friend  and 
favourite.  But  I  am  afraid  Anna  was  just  then  too 
much  absorbed  with  the  consciousness  of  her  love 
to  feel  any  enthusiasm  in  the  prospective  renewal  of 
the  old  friendship,  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
sorrow  of  its  disruption  three  years  before. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  renewal  of  the 
friendship  was  not  as  immediate  as  ISTesta,  at  least, 
had  hoped  for.  It  was  autumn  before  Anna  re- 
turned to  Birllan-deg,  and  events  of  that  kind 
which  give  a  colouring  to  a  whole  life  had  yet  to 
happen.  Anna  felt  no  want  of  Nesta  in  her  heart 
at  this  time,  and  Birllan-deg  was  just  now  the  last 
place  she  had  any  desire  to  settle  down  in,  as  I  will 
explain. 

Second  to  her  love  and  reliance  on  Dr  Wynne 
was  her  fear  of  her  uncle.     She  had  an  instinctive 
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dread  of  tlie  disenchanting  effect  of  Ms  presence. 
She  liad  a  presentiment  tliat  Ms  cold  eyes  and  Ms 
critical  dissection  would  blight  the  love-charm  of 
her  life  as  surely  as  the  cold  glance  of  the  sage 
Apollonius  had  melted  '"''the  tender-personed  La- 
mia into  shade. '^ 

Anna  was  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry.  The 
young  poet  Keats  was  one  of  her  idols^  and  his  last 
volume^  containing  Lamia^  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  whilst  in  Bath  by  her  enchanter_,  had 
seized  upon  her  imagination  like  a  spell.  She 
knew  the  poem  of  Lamia^  as  she  did  Leigh  Hunt's 
Rimini^  and  much  of  Lalla  Rookh^  by  hearty  and  she 
applied  the  description  of  philosophy  in  the  first  of 
these  poems  to  her  uncle.  Had  she  not  of  old 
experienced  the  power  of  his  disenchantment  ?  Did 
he  not  in  those  days  so  continually  "  unweave  her 
rainbows  "  and  reduce  them  to  ^^  the  class  of  common 
things/^  that  she  had  shrunk  from  his  presence^  and 
would  have  died  rather  than  unveil  her  childish, 
innocent  heart  to  his  cold  criticism  ?  How  then 
would  she  now  dare  to  bring  within  the  unim- 
passioned  scrutiny  of  his  knowledge  the  present 
lovely  dream  of  her  life  ? 

She  had  an  instinctive  sense  of  a  total  discord- 
ance in  character  between  Dr  Wynne  and  her  Apol- 
lonius-like  uncle.  It  may  be  remarked  that  she 
must  have  been  blind  indeed  not  to  perceive  how 
fatal  to  herself  was  her  own  reasoning,  for  the 
Lamia  was  but  a  lie,  a  false  delusion.  Was,  then,  the 
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fair- seeming  and  fascination  of  the  Bath  physician 
nothing  more  ? 

Poor  Anna  was  but  a  shallow  reasoner.  She 
believed  Dr  Wynne  everything  that  was  good  and 
gracious  and  gifted  in  man.  But  her  uncle  was 
such  a  cruel  Apollonius,  and  had  always  destroyed 
the  beautiful  fabrics  of  her  love  and  fancy  by  his 
cold  philosophy !  what^  then,  would  be  the  fate  of 
her  love  before  him  ? 

Dr  Wynne  knew  this,  for  her  young  and  guile- 
less heart  had  not  a  secret  from  him.  It  did  not 
harbour  a  hope  or  fear  that  was  unknown  to  him, 
and  he  even  more  than  herself  had  a  repugnance  to 
any  man  of  so  keen  and  aastere  a  spirit  as  Godfrey 
Rutherford. 

An  enthusiastic  love  of  poetry  was  one  of  the 
early  bonds  between  Anna  and  Dr  Wynne.  His 
reading  of  Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope,  with  its 
mellifluous  versification,  of  Bimini,  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  and  many  fine  passages  from  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  then  abused  as  leaders  of  the 
Lake  school  of  poetry,  had  gathered  round  him 
admiring  circles  on  many  an  evening  during  the 
last  winter  in  Bath.  Anna's  gentle  nature  and 
intense  love  of  the  country  led  her  to  become  a 
warm  admirer  of  Wordsworth  and  the  other  Lake 
poets,  even  though  at  the  same  time,  in  the  warm 
glow  of  her  first  love,  she  might  read  with  more  in- 
tensity of  feeling  the  writings  of  Keats,  Shelley, 
Moore,  and  the  Rimini  of  Leigh  Hunt.     Neverthe- 
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less  there  was  a  broad_,  common  ground  of  entire 
sym^Datliy  between  herself  and  Dr  Wynne  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  calmer  poets  of  nature. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Wynne  to  introduce  himself 
to  Annans  grandfather  before  he  came  under  the 
critical  eye  of  her  uncle  ;  hence  he  purposely  fos- 
tered her  love  and  admiration  of  the  poets  of  the 
Lake  school,,  and  excited  in  her  mind  a  strong  wish 
before  returning  to  Wales  to  visit  their  beautiful 
country.  He  promised  himself  to  meet  her  there^ 
being  sure^  from  the  traits  she  had  given  him  of 
her  grandfather's  character^  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  kind  old  man. 

Anna  would  not  wilhngly  have  practised  any 
deceit  on  her  grandfather ;  she  would  have  gone  to 
him  in  the  confiding  love  of  her  hearty  thrown  her 
arms  round  his  neck^  kissed  him  fondly^  and  have 
stammered  out  with  rosy  blushes,  ^'1  love  this 
man  better  than  my  life  !  Give  me  leave  to  love  him, 
and  let  us  two  together  make  you  happy  ! '' 

But  Dr  Wynne  would  not  have  it  so.  He  had  a 
thousand  reasons  why  it  was  undesirable,  both  for 
his  sake  and  Mrs  Wichelo^s,  who  had  kept  such 
unwatchful  guard  over  her  young  charge  ;  and 
Anna,  who  loved  her  aunt  and  who  had  so  much 
faith  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Dr  Wynne, 
consented  to  be  guided  by  him  in  this  as  in  many 
other  things. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


When  good  old  Mr  Rutherford  met  his  young 
granddaughter  now  in  the  tender  bloom  of  her  early 
womanhood_,  and  saw  in  her  that  peculiar  beauty  of 
sentiment^  born  of  love^  which  gives  a  new  charm 
of  conscious  dignity  and  worth  to  the  whole  being, 
though  he  did  not  understand  whence  it  came,,  he 
seemed  to  love  her  with  a  yet  fonder  and  prouder 
affection,  and  was  happy  in  the  thought  of  gratifying 
her  smallest  wish. 

If  she  had  set  her  mind  on  going  to  the  North 
Pole  he  would  certainly  have  made  an  effort  to  take 
her  there  ;  how  much  less  the  labour  then,  and  how 
much  greater  the  pleasure,  of  travelling  with  her  by 
easy  stages,  to  the  Lake  country,  though  it  had  no 
especial  interest  for  him ;  but  if  it  had  for  her  that 
was  sufficient  ! 

^^  She  will  carry  her  favourite  poets  with  her  in 
the  pocket  of  the  carriage,'^  he  said,  ^''and  read  fine 
passages  to  me  as  we  go  along,  so  I  shall  learn 
something  about  it  before  I  come  back,  never  fear ; 
and  if  I  do  not  it  is  no  great  matter  !  ^^ 
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In  this  easy  spirit  on  his  part  they  commenced 
their  journey. 

They  travelled  post  in  their  own  carriage^  the 
horses  being  sent  back  from  Chester.  Anna  had 
no  maid,  nor  had  they  servant  of  any  kind  with  them. 
Such  were  not  needed_,  and  nothing  could  possibly 
be  happier  than  they  were.  She  read  her  favourite 
poets  to  her  grandfather,  and  he  fell  asleep  during 
the  reading;  then  the  book,  with  her  finger  be- 
tween the  pages,  dropped  to  her  lap  and  she  sank 
into  sweet  day-dreams,  in  which  Dr  Wynne  was 
always  an  actor.  At  night  they  slept  at  good  inns, 
and  day  by  day  visited  as  they  went  along,  whatever 
was  worthy  of  notice,  cathedral,  or  ruined  castle,  or 
great  houses  where  pictures  or  gardens  or  old  tradi- 
tions made  them  worthy  to  be  seen  of  the  public.  Mr 
Rutherford  had  but  one  wish,  namely,  to  make  the 
journey  pleasant  to  his  young  companion,  whilst  it 
was  so  pleasant  to  himself  that  he  would  willingly 
have  gone  on  in  this  way  to  John  o^ Groats. 

"  And  why  not,^'  he  asked,  "  go  on  to  Scotland 
whilst  we  are  about  it,  and  see  the  scenery  of 
Waverley  and  Rob  Roy,  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
wonderful  stories  of  which  all  the  world  is  talking, 
and  of  which  you  and  Nesta  Yaughan  raved  so 
much  in  former  days  ?  ^' 

Ah  no  !  not  now !  Anna  had  at  present  no 
desire  for  any  scenery  beyond  that  of  the  lake 
country ;  Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn  and  Windermere 
were  the  only  mountains  that  she  cared  for.  And 
before  long  her  grandfather  recalled  to  liis  memory 
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spots  whicli  had  an  interest  even  for  himself.  But- 
termere^  where  Mary  the  Beauty  of  that  water  had 
lived  and  sorrowed^  and  Calgrath  Park^  the  scene  of 
the  labours  and  death  of  the  good  Bishop  Watson, 
who  had  long  been  so  great  an  authority  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  all 
right !  good  Mr  Eutherford  soon  came  to  see,  and 
said  no  more  about  journeying  elsewhere. 

According  to  the  private  instructions  which 
Anna  had  received,  their  first  halting-place  was  to 
be  Keswick,  and  to  Keswick  they  came.  Tourists 
and  travellers  in  search  of  the  picturesque  were  not 
as  numerous  in  those  days  as  now,  though  Dr  Syn- 
taxes famous  tour  was  being  very  much  read,  and  the 
inn  here  as  elsewhere  was  small.  There  were  but  few 
other  guests  besides  themselves,  and  not  one  amongst 
them,  though  Anna  kept  anxious  watch,  that  bore 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  Dr  Wynne. 

They  settled  themselves  down  here  to  be  com- 
fortably at  home.  But  no  sooner  was  the  goal  of 
their  travel  reached  than  Annans  conscience  begun 
to  reproach  her  for  the  deceit  which  she  was  prac- 
tising on  her  kind,  unsuspecting  companion.  She 
was  not  happy.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  seated  at  the 
window  of  their  pleasant  sitting-room  and  looking 
over  the  lake,  wondered  how  she  would  amuse 
herself. 

"I  hope,  little  lassie,^'  he  said,  ^''you  may  not 
find  it  dull  with  no  other  companion  but  me  !  " 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day,  when  walking  with 
her   grandfather  on  the   way  to   Lodore,   secretly 
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wondering  where  they  should  meet  with  Dr  Wynne_^ 
that  they  came  upon  the  gentleman  fishing  in  a 
small  boat  close  to  the  shore.  Annans  heart  beat 
wildly  at  sight  of  him,  and  her  grandfather_,  always 
glad  to  have  some  one  to  talk  with,  stopped, 
watched  him  for  a  few  moments,  then  inquired  what 
sport  he  had. 

Wjmne  replied  with  the  most  perfect  composure 
that  it  was  not  a  good  day  for  fishing  j  the  water 
was  too  clear,  and  the  fish  would  not  bite.  Then 
drawing  in  his  line  and  unjointing  his  rod,  he 
pushed  the  boat  to  shore,  and  leaping  to  land  gave 
his  fishing-tackle  to  a  boy  in  attendance. 

There  was  nothing  forward  or  obtrusive  in  the 
fisherman^s  behaviour.  His  appearance  was  very 
prepossessing,  and  Mr  Rutherford,  just  now  anxious 
for  his  granddaughter's  amusement,  seconded  with 
the  best  good- will  in  the  world  the  friendly  response 
of  the  handsome  stranger. 

The  moment  the  fisherman  was  on  shore,  how- 
ever, the  character  of  a  stranger  was  abandoned,  and 
glancing  at  Anna,  who  had  stood  the  while  in  silent, 
trembling  agitation,  acted  so  perfectly  the  sudden 
surprise  of  the  recognition  of  an  acquaintance, 
though  apparently  not  of  an  intimate  one,  that 
Mr  Eutherford  was,  of  course,  completely  deceived 
by  it. 

He  knew  Mrs  Bethune,  he  said,  before  her 
marriage,  and  had  frequently  seen  Miss  Eambouillet 
the  preceding  winter  in  Bath  in  company  with  that 
lady. 
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Anna,  startled  by  the  perfect  mastery  in  art 
wMcli  he  displayed,  silently  acquiesced. 

^^  So  you  knew  my  daughter  before  she  got 
married  again  !  "  said  Mr  Rutherford,  glad  to  recog- 
nize the  plea  of  the  agreeable  stranger  to  an  ac- 
quaintance. "  It  is  lucky  that  we  have  met,  for  if 
you  have  been  here  any  time  you  can  perhaps  make 
us  acquainted  with  some  agreeable  ladies,  otherwise 
I  fear  my  granddaughter  may  find  it  duU.^' 

Wynne,  who  saw  how  much  Anna  was  agitated, 
purposely  abstained  from  addressing  her,  or  in  any 
way  turning  her  grandfather's  attention  to  her.  In 
the  mean  time  he  made  himself  so  agreeable,  that 
before  long  that  gentleman  suddenly  addressed  to 
him  the  very  words  for  which  he  had  been  artfully 
throwing  out  his  baits  : 

^^If  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  you  will 
perhaps  become  our  guide  to  Lodore.  Is  it  not 
there  we  want  to  go,  Anna  ?  ^'  said  he,  turning 
to  her. 

There  was  no  need  for  Anna  to  reply.  Dv 
Wynne  followed  up  her  grandfather's  words  by 
declaring  that  he  was  wholly  disengaged,  and 
nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  than  to 
devote  this  or  any  other  day  to  their  service.  He 
had  already  been  a  week  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
knew  every  point  of  interest. 

The  walk  to  Lodore  was  accordingly  occupied 
by  him  with  pleasant  anecdote  and  conversation  of 
an   interesting   character,    directed   wholly   to   Mr 
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Rutherford  and  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
favourable  impression.  Tliat  all  this  was  precon- 
certed, was  artifice  of  the  most  consummate  kindj 
never  entered  the  good  man's  mind.  And  Anna, 
who  had  innocently  consented  to  be  guided  in  their 
meeting  by  her  lover,  could  not  fail  to  observe  the 
use  which  he  made  of  all  the  information  she  had 
given  him  ;  by  the  knowledge  of  character  he 
displayed,  and  the  perfect  coolness  with  which  he 
acted  his  part.  Looking  on,  and  herself  scarcely 
an  actor,  she  could  not  avoid  feeling  her  sense  of 
truth  and  honour  outraged.  Her  heart  seemed 
knit  more  than  ever  to  her  unsuspecting  grand- 
father, and  she  determined  as  soon  as  possible  to 
put  an  end  to  this  deception  and  double-dealing. 
She  said  very  little,  nor  was  her  silence  observed 
by  her  grandfather,  who  was  wholly  engaged  by  the 
conversation  of  his  entertaining  companion.  She 
gathered  wild  flowers,  Wynne  now  and  then  adding 
some  especially  fine  or  rare  specimens  to  her  bouquet, 
but  with  httle  more  empressement  than  if  she  had 
been  really  the  mere  acquaintance  that  his  manner 
implied. 

If  they  had  not  thus  met  according  to  his  pro- 
posal, there  was  nothing  to  indicate  any  especial 
preference  for  her.  She  felt  strangely  unhappy; 
the  mask  which  he  was  wearing  seemed  to  place 
millions  of  miles  between  them.  She  began  to  be 
afraid  of  that  very  power  of  simulation  which  was  to 
be  her  defence. 

She  saw  no  beauty  in  Lodore,  nor  could  laugh 
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when  W}TirLe  repeated  with,  consummate  skill 
Southey's  lines  on  the  Waterfall.  They  dined  at 
the  little  inn  within  sound  of  the  water^  and  in  the 
evening  drove  back  to  Keswick^  Mr  Rutherford  so 
fascinated  by  his  new  acquaintance  and  so  glad,  as 
he  thought,  to  add  to  Annans  pleasure,  that  he  invited 
Wynne  to  remain  at  their  inn  for  some  new  excur- 
sions during  the  following  days. 

But  Wynne  had  no  intention  of  devoting  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  Mr  Rutherford.  He  observed 
Anna's  silence  and  discomposure,  and  augured  some- 
what of  her  feelings.  The  next  day  therefore, 
on  the  permission  which  Mr  Rutherford  had  given 
him  to  increase  their  acquaintance,  he  contrived 
that  their  party  should  consist  of  others  besides 
themselves.  He  had  already  been  sufficiently  long 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  have  acquaintance  here 
and  there  amongst  the  visitors,  and  with  his  popular 
manners  nothing  was  easier  than  to  arrange  with 
-a  dozen  different  people  an  impromptu  excursion 
to  some  favourite  scene,  which  would  thus  afford 
him  ample  opportunities  of  private  conversation 
with  Anna. 

Day  succeeded  to  day,  and  Wynne  still  practised 
on  the  confidence  of  the  unwary  and  trusting  old 
man,  and  Anna,  distressed  and  angry  at  seeing  him 
made  a  dupe  even  for  the  accomplishment  of  her 
own  dearest  wishes,  protested  against  it. 

"  The  stake  for  which  I  am  playing,'^  said 
Wynne,  "is  too  valuable  to  be  risked  by  haste 
and   inconsideration.     Besides,  you   are   so   timid. 
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Anna.  You  are  so  impatient^  and  have  so  little 
confidence  in  jne.'^ 

Anna_,  who  really  was  timid  and  over  whom 
strong  words  exercised  a  subduing  effect,  pelded, 
though  she  was  not  convinced.  But  she  wondered 
how  she  could  put  more  confidence  in  him  than  she 
had  done  already ;  and  things  went  on  just  as  be- 
fore. Sometimes  he  would  absent  himself  for  a  day 
or  two.  This  he  did  to  enhance  his  value,  and,  as  he 
expected,  a  great  blank  seemed  to  fall  upon  them. 
Excursions  with  other  parties  to  which  they  were 
invited  were  very  dull  and  spiritless  without  him. 
Anna  felt  them  to  be  so ;  her  grandfather  openly 
avowed  it. 

At  length,  when  they  had  been  a  fortnight  at 
Keswick,  and  people  were  beginning  to  talk  of 
Wynne's  attentions  to  the  pretty  Welsh  heiress,  he 
returned  after  a  few  days'  absence  on  a  sketching  ex- 
cursion to  Thirlmere,  and  they  were  to  join  a  large 
party,  who  with  guides  were  to  ascend  Skiddaw.  Dr 
Wynne,  who  was  a  great  pedestrian,  and  two  or  three 
other  gentlemen,  were  on  foot.  He  chose  this  mode 
of  ascent  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  confi- 
dential conversation  with  Anna,  good  Mr  Eutherford 
himself,  who  was  mounted,  committing  her  especially 
to  his  charge  : 

"  Do,  my  dear,  sir,"  he  said  repeatedly,  ^^  look 
after  my  granddaughter.  I  hope  her  pony  is  sure- 
footed !    Do  me  the  favour  to  see  that  she  is  safe  !  " 

With  his  hand  upon  the  bow  of  her  saddle 
Wynne  therefore  walked  by  her  side ;  and  she  having 
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no  ambition  to  be  the  first  on  tlie  summit  allowed 
her  pony  to  linger  behind  the  last  of  the  party^  so 
that  she  might  again  speak  unreservedly  all  that  was 
in  her  heart,  for  she  was  resolved  to  bring  the  present 
state  of  affairs  to  an  end.  But  it  was  easier  to  think 
what  she  would  say  than  really  to  say  it.  True,  tears 
fell  plentifully  from  her  eyes,  and  her  expressions  of 
self- abhorrence  were  very  strong,  for  unwilling  again 
to  encounter  Wynne^s  plausible  advocacy  of  himself, 
she  now  blamed  herself  most,  and  so  doing  declared 
that  the  pain  she  suffered  was  more  than  she  could 
bear ;  that  an  end  must  be  put  to  it  either  by  their 
throwing  themselves  openly  on  the  generosity  and 
forgiveness  of  her  grandfather,  or  she  would  go 
away  with  him  at  once  and  leave  the  avowal  and  the 
chances  of  their  love  to  a  better  and  a  happier  time. 

^^  If  we  cannot  continue  our  intercourse  without 
all  this  double-dealing  let  us  part,-*'  said  Anna,  nearly 
broken-hearted.  "  Oh  why  was  it  proposed,  and 
why  did  I  consent  !  '^  *" 

Wynne  let  her  say  all  that  was  in  her  heart 
without  aVord  of  opposition.  This  gave  her  courage, 
and  she  insisted  upon  and  obtained  the  concession, 
that  an  end  should  so  far  be  put  to  the  false  position 
in  which  they  stood,  that  her  grandfather  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  their  attachment.  It  might 
date,  Anna  on  her  part  conceded,  from  their  meet- 
ing at  Keswick,  but  if  her  lover  objected  to  this, 
she  was  determined  to  leave  the  lake  country,  go 
into  Scotland,  or  even  return  at  once  into  Wales. 

It  was  agreed  therefore  that  on  the  following  day 
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Wynne  sTiould  make  his  proposals,,  and  no  sooner 
was  so  much  gained  for  principle  and  truth  than 
Anna  felt  as  if  endowed  with  new  strength^  with  a 
new  power  of  life -enjoyment.  It  was  easy  for 
Wynne  to  admire  by  words  this  high  principle^  this 
assertion  of  affection  and  duty.  Here  they  stood  as 
upon  a  common  ground  of  perfect  harmony^  and 
Anna^  grateful  to  him  for  having  yielded  to  her 
wishes,  gave  herself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  in- 
fatuated love. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  as  in  a  deli- 
cious dream.  She  sate  on  the  breezy  top  of  Skiddaw 
looking  over  the  vast  expanse  of  .mountain-land, 
even  to  Scotland  and  the  sea,  admiring  it  all,  but 
still  very  silent,  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  a  great 
coming  happiness,  in  which  they  should  be  all  united 
without  a  cloud  between' them ;  in  which  her  con- 
science and  her  life  would  be  in  perfect  accord. 
Her  grandfather,  grateful  to  Wynne  for  having 
brou'^ht  her  safe  to  the  summit,  looked .  on  him  as 
a  friend  from  whom  he  had  received  some  great 
benefit,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  said, 

"  All  right,  Wynne  !  I  would  rather  trust  her  to 
you  than  to  the  guides  !  " 

"  Would  to  heaven  that  she  might  be  entrusted 
to  me  on  a  much  longer  journey  than  this  !  ^^  re- 
turned he,  with  an  expression  of  so  much  reality  and 
feeling,  that  the  old  man  suddenly  looked  at  him 
with  a  full  comprehension  of  his  meaning,  yet  startled 
by  it  at  the  same  time. 

The  usual  expression  of  Dr  Wynne^s  countenance 
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was  that  of  calm  suavity  and  refinement.  His  fascin- 
ation did  not  consist  in  sentiment  and  fine  speeches, 
yet  his  finely  modulated  voice  had  the  power  of 
giving  a  grace  to  the  smallest  common-place  which  he 
uttered.  His  art  was  the  perfect  imitation  of  nature ; 
his  lie  bore  the  most  perfect  semblance  of  truth. 

"Would  to  heaven  that  she  might  be  trusted  to 
me  on  a  much  longer  journey  than  this  !  ^^  he  said_,  aS 
if  speaking  out  the  honest  feeling  of  a  manly  heart. 

Mr  Rutherford  made  no  reply,  for  these  words 
suddenly  awoke  him  to  a  sense  of  great  responsibil- 
ity. What  had  he  been  doing  ?  Falling  fast  asleep 
at  the  time  when  a  dangerous  game  was  going  for- 
ward ?  What  if  Anna  was  entangled  with  this  stran- 
ger !  And  all  at  once  a  suspicion  and  jealousy  sprung 
up  in  his  heart ;  and  Dr  Wynne,  whose  society  he 
had  so  much  enjoyed,  became,  as  it  were,  a  stranger 
to  him.  What  did  he  know  of  the  man  and  his  be- 
longings, of  his  past  life  and  his  future  prospects  ? 

No  one  heard  the  words  with  which  Dr  Wynne 
had  replied  to  Mr  Rutherford's  outburst  of  gratitude, 
but,  good  old  man,  he  thought  of  nothing  else  all 
the  time  he  was  on  Skiddaw,  and  when  they  came 
down  he  walked  also,  giving  his  pony  to  one  of  the 
guides.  He  and  Wynne  walked  together  by  Anna's 
side  where  the  path  was  broad  enough,  and  when  it 
was  not  so  he  kept  her  in  sight,  not  allowing  his 
companion  a  moment's  opportunity  of  conversation 
with  her. 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject ;  and  Dr  Wynne  interpreted  it  as  a  good  omen 
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tliat  Annans  grandfatlier,  instead  of  again  entrusting 
lier  to  Ms  charge^  gave  Mm  Ms  company,  more  espe- 
cially as  lie  detected  tlie  worthy  man's  little  arti- 
fice in  seeking  to  obtain  from  Mm  some  knowledge 
of  Ms  family  and  former  life,  by  questions  wMch  put, 
as  he  tliought,  in  the  most  natural  and  unpremedi- 
tated manner,  led  to  long  and  interesting,  and  MgMy 
creditable,  communications. 

Anna  knew  the  story  off  by  heart,  to  which  her 
grandfather  now  listened  with  an  interest  little  short 
of  her  own  on  first  hearing  it. 

Conversation  with  Dr  Wynne  was  something 
very  different  from  conversation  with  Grono  Vaughan, 
and  if  the  latter  had  for  years  formed  the  recreation 
of  the  social  old  man,  how  much  more  calculated  to 
afford  him  pleasure  was  that  of  Wynne,  with  his 
great  conversational  powers,  the  natural  wealth  of 
his  mind,  and  his  extraordinary  life-experiences. 

On  this  descent  from  Skiddaw  Mr  Rutherford 
imagined  himself  to  be  probing  and  examining  a 
character,  and  coming  to  a  just  estimate  of  a  life. 
But  he  was,  in  fact,  only  receiving  the  impression  of 
that  which  was  merely  intended  to  lull  any  after 
suspicion  or  doubt,  whilst  it  seemed  to  furnish  the 
most  frank  and  undisguised  information  regarding 
the  speaker. 

It  was  not  till  quite  late  the  following  evening, 
when  Anna  had  retired  to  her  chamber  for  the  night, 
that  Dr  Wynne  made  his  wishes  fully  known  to  her 
grandfather. 

Mr  Rutherford  was  not  again  taken  by  surprise. 
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The  few  words  of  the  preceding  day  had  prepared 
him  for  this  revelation^  which  he  had  borne  in  his 
mind  ever  since,  measuring  also,  as  he  thought,  the 
height  and  depth  of  the  would-be  suitor\s  principles, 
religious  opinions,  and  views  of  life. 

Dr  Wynne,  who,  on  his  part,  had,  for  a  much 
longer  time,  been  making  himself  sure  of  Mr  Ruther- 
ford^s  esteem  and  confidence,  was  therefore  no  little 
chagrined  and  disappointed  that  he  could  not  ob- 
tain more  than  a  mere  permission  to  remain  at 
present  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  autumn 
to  visit  them  at  home. 

"  I  will  not  promise  Anna  to  any  one  in  a  hurry,^^ 
he  said ;  ''  she  is  yet  quite  young,  an  innocent  and 
good  girl,  and  I  am  selfish  enough  to  wish  for  the 
pleasure  of  her  society  myself  for  the  present.  No 
disrespect  to  you,^^  he  added  deprecatingly ;  ''^if 
you  were  a  duke  I  should  say  the  same.  Anna  must 
live  a  few  years  longer ;  she  must  see  a  little  more  of 
the  world,  before  I  can  let  her  engage  herself  to  any 
man.  Whilst,  therefore,  you  remain  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, I  must  hold  your  word  of  honour  not  to 
abuse  the  confidence  I  place  in  you.  She  must  know 
nothing  of  your  proposal.  You  have  my  permission 
to  visit  us  at  Birllan-deg  in  the  autumn,  and  I  hope 
that  our  further  acquaintance  there  may  make  us 
still  better  friends.^^ 

Mr  Eutherford,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  wished 
to  have  the  benefit  of  Godfrey^s  judgment.  He  had 
at  times  a  little  doubt  of  his  own,  but  of  his  son's 
he  had  none. 
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If  Godfrey  could  but  see  Mm,  thouglit  lie,  lie 
would  penetrate  him  to  tlie  core  j  ^'  I  never  knew 
Godfrey  wrong  in  tlie  main,  though  he  is  so  preju- 
diced against  poor  Grono  Yaughan/^ 

It  was,  therefore,  his  determination  that  the 
young  men  should  meet  in  the  autumn  at  Birllan- 
deg,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  would  make  careful 
inquiries  regarding  Wynne's  family  and  circum- 
stances, then,  if  all  turned  out  satisfactorily,  he 
should  have  free  course  to  win  Anna  for  his  wife. 

This  was  the  determination  he  had  come  to  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  Dr  Wynne  not  only  accepted 
the  conditions,  but  gave  him  his  word  of  honour  to 
adhere  to  them  with  inviolate  faith. 

Anna's  grandfather  met  her  the  following  morn- 
ing with  more  than  his  usual  affection,  but,  to  her 
surprise  and  disappointment,  without  any  evidenco 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  preceding  evening. 

From  that  day  Mr  Rutherford  never  invited 
Wynne  to  join  them  in  any  of  their  excursions. 

^'  If  Anna  likes  this  lake  country,'-'  he  said,  ^^  she 
shall  stay,  but  I  will  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way.'' 

Wynne  apparently  acquiesced  in  all  that  was 
required  from  him ;  quietly  and  unobtrusively  using 
his  powers  to  gratify  them  both.  He  sang  the 
popular  and  beautiful  songs  of  the  day,  the  songs  of 
Byron  and  Moore,  or  the  universal  favourite.  Burns  ; 
or  he  sketched  a  lovely  or  striking  scene  for  Anna's 
Album  as  a  little  souvenir  of  the  time  they  were 
spending  together,  apparently  avoiding,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  seeking  for,  any  opportunities  of  private 
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intercourse  witli  her,  devoting  his  powers  of  enter- 
tainment as  much,  to  her  grandfather  as  herself. 
By  this  means  not  only  was  all  suspicion  lulled^ 
but  he  completely  established  himself  in  Mr  Ruther- 
ford^s  esteem  as  a  man  of  strict  honour. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Anna 
was  kept  in  ignorance  of  that  which  had  passed 
between  himself  and  her  grandfather.  Dr  Wynne 
informed  her  on  the  following  day  of  the  terms  on 
which  their  intercourse  must  be  carried  on,  con- 
juring her  by  their  mutual  love  to  submit  to  circum- 
stances and  trust  all  to  him.  But  now  her  sense  of 
honour  and  duty  was  outraged  even  more  than 
before.  Her  conscience  was  at  war  with  her  con- 
duct, more  especially  as  Wynne,  taking  advantage 
of  the  growing  confidence  which  her  grandfather 
again  reposed  in  him,  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging* 
his  suit  and  binding  her  to  him  by  the  exercise 
of  the  power  which  he  had  already  gained  over  her. 

The  long-thought-of  visit  to  the  Lake  country 
had  proved  to  her  a  time  of  perplexity  and  anguish. 
It  was  in  vain  that  she  had  urged  upon  Wynne  the 
generosity  and  affection  of  her  grandfather  as  a 
plea  for  candour  from  the  first  day  they  were  here 
all  together.  He  would  not  trust  to  them  then,  and 
now  it  was  too  late. 

They  had  now  been  nearly  three  weeks  at  Kes- 
wick, and,  to  Mr  Rutherford^ s  belief,  Wynne  was  a 
man  of  undeviating  honour.  But  Anna  had  lost  all 
her  light-heartedness.  Her  pale  and  joyless  counte- 
nance distressed  her  grandfather,  and  he  sought  in 
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vain  for  the  cause.  She  denied  the  existence  of 
any,  and  tried  to  be  cheerful ;  but  her  efforts  were 
constrained  and  unnatural. 

She  professed  herself,  however,,  tired  of  the 
Lake  country,  and  besought  her  grandfather  to 
take  her  to  Scotland  to  visit  the  scenery  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  And  this  wish  seemed  suddenly 
to  open  his  eyes  to  what  he  supposed  the  secret 
of  her  altered  state  of  mind.  Her  affections  were 
engaged,  and  her  womanly  delicacy  was  subjecting 
her  to  this  suffering,  whilst  Wynne's  sense  of 
honour  kept  him  silent.  He  reproached  himself 
therefore  as  a  cruel,  hard-hearted  old  man  who  had 
been  playing  with  edge-tools,  never  reflecting  on  the 
misery  he  might  occasion;  and  with  all  his  im- 
pulsive generosity  he  determined  at  once  to  set  it 
right. 

Anna  had  expressed  her  desire  to  leave  the 
Lake  country  in  the  evening,  and  during  the  night 
this  idea  struck  him.  He  rose  accordingly  earlier 
than  usual  next  morning,  determined  to  know  the 
truth  at  once,  and  quite  angry  with  himself  for  the 
blindness  with  which  he  had  kept  two  young  people 
together,  rowing  at  sunset  on  lakes  and  poetising 
amongst  mountains,  yet  never  reflecting  what  must 
be  the  result. 

"Anna,  my  darling,"  he  began,  *^'' you  know 
that  my  sole  wish  is  for  your  happiness.  But  I  am 
a  stupid,  old  man,  and  your  aunt  Bethune  would 
never  have  made  such  a  blunder.  But  1^11  try  to 
set  it  all   right !     I  will,  my  little  lassie,   I  will ! 
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Now  don^t  talk  to  me,  my  darling/^  lie  said^  seeing* 
her  deeply  agitated  but  still  about  to  speak,  ^^1 
know  it  all !  It  would  be  painful  for  you  to  con- 
fess it_, — and  yet  wbat  so  natural  ?  I  ougbt  to  have 
thou  gilt  of  it  before.  Anybody  with  a  grain  of  sense 
would.  Don^t  blush,  my  dear,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  If  you  do  love  Dr  Wynne,  it  is  no  more 
than  any  other  girl  might  have  done.  No  one  is  to 
blame  but  me  !  He  made  proposals  for  you,  some 
days  ago.  It  was  love  at  first  sight  with  him,  I 
take  it.  I  thought,  however,  it  was  better  to  wait.  I 
wanted  to  know  more  of  him.  Now  don't  talk,  my 
dear,  I  can  understand  your  feelings ;  you  need  not 
say  a  word.  I  bound  him  as  a  man  of  honour  not 
to  make  his  sentiments  known  to  you.  It  was  too 
early  then ;  besides,  I  wanted  to  fathom  him  before  I 
gave  a  decision  any  way.  I  think  I  understand 
him  now.  He  has  proved  himself  a  man  of  honour, 
and  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  loving  him.  I 
wanted  to  have  left  it  till  autumn.  I  thought  he 
should  come  to  Birllan-deg,  for  I  have  a  great 
opinion  of  Godfrey's  judgment.'^ 

'^  No,  not  for  the  world  !  '■'  exclaimed  Anna,  with 
an  instinctive  dread  which  overcame  her  natural 
timidity. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  resumed  her  grandfather.  '^  God- 
frey has  very  sound  judgment,  though  he  has  strong 
prejudices  against  the  Welsh.  But  I  think  we  can 
do  without  Godfrey !  I  think  Wynne  may  be 
trusted.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  known  more 
of    him  j     but   I   have   been   sounding    him   ever 
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since.  He  lias  no  idea  how  I  liave  sounded  him  ! 
Now  tell  nie_,  my  dear  child/'  said  lie^  ^''am  I 
right  ?  Don't  be  ashamed  of  confessing  every- 
thing to  your  old  grandfather  !  " 

Anna  threw  herself  on  her  knees  at  his  feet_,  and 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  '^1  wish  I 
could  tell  you  everything  !  "  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Her  grandfather  was  disturbed.  He  thought  to 
have  made  her  happy,  and  now  this  terrible  out- 
break frightened  him.  He  wished  her  aunt,  or  any 
woman,  were  here,  for  they  perhaps  might  under- 
stand her.     He  could  not  ! 

'^  What  is  it,  my  child  ?  ^'  he  said,  bending  over 
her. 

Still  she  wept,  and  when  at  length  the  pleadings 
of  the  old  man  for  an  explanation  obtained  her  ear, 
she  sunk  from  her  knees  to  the  ground ;  and  seated 
there  before  him  with  her  head  bowed,  she  said  in 
so  low  a  voice  that  he  was  obliged  to  bend  down  to 
catch  the  words : 

^^Your  kindness,  darling  grandpapa,  kills  me  ! 
I  don^t  deserve  it,  for  I  have  deceived  you, — you 
that  are  so  good, — you  that  I  love  so  dearly  !  " 

^^  How  ?  In  what  way  ?  ^'  asked  he  impatiently. 
■'^But  I  don't  believe  it;  you  could  not  deceive  me!^^ 

She  was  silent  for  some  time ;  then  again  rising 
to  her  knees,  and  facing  her  grandfather,  and  with 
her  hands  clasped  and  her  face  still  bowed  to  her 
breast,  she  said : 

^^  I  loved  Dr  Wynne  whilst  I  was  yet  in  Bath," — 
here  she  stopped,  not  daring  to  proceed,  as  she  had 
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intended^  to  tlie  confession  of  their  mutual  engage- 
ment at  Chester,  and  of  this  plan  of  meeting  which 
they  had  then  arranged.  She  stopped  because  the 
sense  of  the  double-dealing  both  as  regarded  herself 
and  her  lover  fell  upon  her  with  a  sense  of  shame 
and  humiliation.  Then  she  added,  thinking  to  take 
all  the  blame  on  herself: 

"I  knew  he  was  coming  to  Keswick  when  I 
asked  you  to  bring  me  here.^^ 

"  That  was  it !  Was  it  ?  "  remarked  he_,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  *^^A¥hat,  then,  is  your  design  in 
wishing  to  take  me  to  Loch  Catrine  ?  '' 

These  matter-of-fact  words  were  so  different  to 
what  she  expected,  that  she  looked  up  suddenly. 
Was  he  angry  ?  She  trembled  through  her  whole 
frame,  still  she  replied  with  something  of  her  na- 
tural open-heartedness : 

'^'^  Because  I  want  to  be  alone  with  you.  Oh, 
grandfather,'^  she  exclaimed,  again  giving  way  to 
emotion,  ^'^you  are  so  good  and  kind  to  me,  that 
there  have  been  times  when  I  thought  my  heart 
would  break  !  It  was  so  base  in  me  to  deceive  you. 
I  have  so  loathed  myself  for  it.  It  has  made  me  so 
very  miserable !  '^ 

^^  I  see  how  it  is  ! ''  said  the  good  old  man ;  '^  I 
should  have  thought  of  this  before.  But  I  forgive 
you,  little  lassie  !  I  forgive  you  !  ^^  added  he  in  his 
kindest,  cheeriest  tone.  ^^  It  is  no  gTeat  crime  to 
have  brought  me  here,  where  you  knew  he  was. 
Love  makes  fools  of  the  best  of  us.  Only  do  not 
let  us   have   any   more   under-hand   dealings,   my 
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child.  All  kind  of  subterfuge  or  double-dealing  is 
wrong  and  never  prospers.  You  and  I  must  always 
be  bonest  one  with  tbe  otber.  I  wisb  you  had  not 
done  so,  my  dear !  But  there  is  no  great  harm 
done  so  far/^  added  he_,  unwilling  to  reproach  her. 
'^'^  Wynne  is  a  man  of  honour  and  trust.  He  has 
gone  through  his  trial  well.  I  bound  him  not  to 
betray  himself.  And  I  knew  he  would  never  be- 
tray what  had  passed  between  him  and  me.  No, 
no,  not  he  ! ''  added  he  in  the  most  perfect  faith  in 
Wynne ;  and  then  seeing  Annans  distressed  counte- 
nance, and  wishful  to  recall  her  to  more  happy 
thoughts,  he  said  :  ^^  But  he  loves  you,  I  can  tell 
you,  little  lassie  ;  and  I  gave  my  consent,  so  far, 
that  he  might  come  to  Birllan-deg  in  the  autumn, 
and  there  win  you  if  he  could.  But  I  didn't 
know,'^  added  he,  with  half  a  smile,  ^'  that  my  little 
girl  was  so  precocious  as  to  fall  in  love  unasked. 
Well,  well,  we'll  say  no  more  about  it !  Wynne  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  know  that  he  is  rewarded  before 
the  time  fixed.  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear,  I  will  not 
commit  you !  Your  secret  is  sacred  with  me,  and  you 
and  I  shall  not  be  any  the  worse  friends  for  it. 
We'll  go,  if  you  still  wish  it,  to  Scotland,  but  you 
and  Wynne  must  understand  each  other  first.  Then 
he  shall  come  to  Birllan-deg  in  the  autumn  as 
agreed.  But  hey-day !  not  satisfied  yet !  '*  ex- 
claimed he,  seeing  that  Anna's  countenance  still 
wore  an  expression  of  painful  anxiety. 

^^  Oh  yes,    dear  grandfather,  I  am   satisfied  !  " 
returned  she,  feeling  nevertheless  like  a  self-con- 
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victed  criminal  before  him,  "  but  I  wish  I  had  been 
open  with  you  from  the  first !  '^ 

"  Not  another  word  on  that  subject,  not  another 
word,  my  child/'  said  the  generous-hearted  old  man, 
^^  you  could  not  have  been  open  with  me  from  the 
first !     Now,  not  another  word  !  '^ 

Anna  rose  from  her  knees,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck  kissed  him,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  kissed  his  lips,  his  hair,  his  forehead. 

''  Dear  grandpapa  !  "  she  said,  ''  I  will  try  to  be 
good  to  you  !  I  will  indeed  !  " 

There  were  tears  now  in  his  eyes.  He  put  his 
arm  round  her,  and  seated  her  upon  his  knee  as 
when  she  was  a  child. 

^^Anna,^^  he  said,  ^''you  and  I  can  never  be 
wholly  again  to  each  other  what  we  have  been.  I 
have  been  very  selfish  in  this  business.  I  would  not 
give  my  consent  to  Wynne  because  I  wanted  to 
keep  you  a  little  longer  to  myself.  From  this  day 
forth  you  are  no  longer  mine.  Your  love  for  this 
man  is  not,  I  see,  merely  a  child's  fancy  of  a  day. 
It  demands  my  respect  and  consideration,  and 
though  you  are  so  young,  and  though  I  sacrifice  the 
pleasure  of  your  society  which  I  hoped  to  enjoy  for 
a  few  years  longer,  yet  I  give  you  to  him — with  my 
blessing  on  you  both.'' 

Nothing  more  was  said.  Anna  wondered 
whether  God  would  forgive  her,  and  tried  to  lock  up 
all  the  sorrow  of  this  deception  deep  within  her 
heart. 

VOL.  II.  15 
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Dr  Wynne  was  accepted  openly  as  her  lover;  but 
thougli  slie  had  thus  all  she  could  desire,  she  still 
adhered  to  her  resolve  of  leaving  the  Lake  country 
and  going  to  Loch  Catrine.  Nothing  was  said  of 
Wynne  accompanying  them.  Neither  she  nor  her 
grandfather  wished  it.  They  desired  most  to  be 
alone  with  each  other ;  he  to  enjoy  her  society  all  to 
himself,  she  to  show  him  how  she  loved  him  ;  to 
perform  a  penance,  as  it  were,  to  duty,  to  lose,  if 
possible,  the  sense  of  past  falsehood  and  deception_, 
in  the  entire  devotion  of  child-like  obedience  and 
love  during  the  few  weeks  that  would  intervene  be- 
fore they  returned  to  Birllan-deg. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


If  ever  tliere  was  a  young  man  to  whom  love 
seemed  to  be  no  necessity^  whose  intellect  and  rea- 
son were  throned  in  his  life  as  supreme  rulers^  it  was 
Godfrey  Rutherford_,  now  in  the  nine  and  twentieth 
year  of  his  age.  It  was_,  at  the  same  time_,  less  the 
mere  desire  for  making  money  than  the  love  of  power 
and  influence  which  led  him  to  embark  his  great 
wealth  and  capacity  for  business  in  the  large  quar- 
ries on  the  borders  of  Merionethshire  with  which  he 
had  connected  himself. 

His  mind  grasped  what  was  large  and  powerful_, 
and  the  active  employment  of  his  intellectual  faculties 
was  a  supreme  pleasure  to  him.  His  boyhood  and 
youth  had  been  active  and  healthy,  and  his  dominant 
industry  and  perseverance  had  carried  him  success- 
fully through  the  years  of  study  and  travel  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Men  of  his  class,  men  whose  will  is  their  law  and 
whose  weakness,  if  we  may  so  speak,  lies  in  the 
dogged  determination  of  their  character,  are  not  the 
favourites  of  little  circles,  are  not  so-called  amiable 
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men ;  and  not  being  possessed  of  genius  themselves 
have  but  little  sympathy  with  and  forbearance  to- 
wards the  excitabihty  and  fine  nervous  tempera- 
ment of  those  who  are.  If  not  the  Balders  they  are 
the  Thors  of  the  world,  men  made  to  do  the  hard 
work  of  life,  and  who  love  to  do  it ;  who  go  about 
like  the  old  northern  champion  with  their  clubs  and 
sturdy  weapons  in  their  hands,  clearing  the  way, 
demolishing  mountains  and  treading  under  foot 
difficulties,  shouting  the  while  to  their  fellows;  and 
making  a  holiday  of  their  labour.  To  such  men  the 
mere  outward  battle  of  life  is  easy  and  the  victory 
sure. 

But  as  a  very  much  more  equal  measure  is  dealt 
to  all  men  than  the  first  view  might  lead  us  to 
suppose,  so  these  favourites,  as  they  seem  to  be,  of 
nature  and  fortune,  pay  a  price  which  perhaps,  at 
the  general  summing  up  and  striking  the  balance, 
may  prove  to  have  been  a  very  high  one.  If  they 
be  hard  and  unjust  to  others  less  powerfully  consti- 
tuted or  organized  than  themselves ;  if,  like  the 
lawyers  in  the  Gospel  they  lay  heavy  burdens  on 
men^s  shoulders,  and  will  not  themselves  so  much  as 
put  forth  a  finger  to  help  them  ;  yet  for  this  and  for 
all  hard  judgment,  for  all  want  of  charity  and  mercy, 
there  will  be  a  great  reckoning.  In  life,  too,  there  is 
always  a  Nemesis,  and  he  who  draws  the  sword,  in 
reality  or  figuratively,  will  assuredly  fall  by  the 
sword  j  neither  is  the  victory  always  to  the  strong. 
Hence  these  hard,  uncompromising  natures,  when 
they  are  bruised  and  wounded   in  the  battle,  re~ 
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ceive  no  half-wounds  ;  the  sword-gashes  go  very 
deep^  and  they  carry  with  them  to  the  grave  the 
scars  and  disfigurements  of  the  severe  conflict  through 
which  they  have  passed.  Their  wounds  leave  dark 
cicatrices_,  just  as  the  granite  of  the  mountain  when 
once  shivered  by  the  lightning  retains  the  sharp 
fractures  of  its .  breakage  for  thousands  of  years,, 
whilst  still  deeper  excavations  of  the  sand  may  be 
iilled  by  the  next  tide. 

Of  this  class  was  Godfrey  Rutherford ;  a  man  of 
occupation  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  a  wealthy 
man^  and  associated  as  an  equal  with  men  of  great 
influence  and  position ;  a  man  apparently  with  no- 
thing to  wish  for,  who  went  on  his  way  with  equal 
self-reliance  and  self-satisfaction,  and  needing  no- 
thing which  life  did  not  freely  give  to  his  hand. 

Love,  as  I  said,  the  love  of  woman,  had  not  as 
yet  appeared  a  necessity  in  his  life.  Yet  he  believed 
in  love,  and  knew  himself  to  be  quite  capable  of  the 
sincerest  and  deepest  passion.  But  he  was  in  no 
hurry  for  it,  so  much  the  reverse  indeed,  that  at 
present  he  demanded  an  amount  of  perfection  in  the 
woman  that  he  would  condescend  to  make  his  wife 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find.  He  had 
his  own  very  definite  notions  of  what  a  woman  should 
be.  The  ideal  of  her  perfectness  was  shrined  in  his 
soul  as  a  sovereign  to  whom  he  was  ready  to  pay  the 
most  devoted  allegiance  the  moment  she  revealed 
herself.  He  had  hoped  to  mould  Anna  into  some- 
thing of  this  divine  form.  But  time  and  circum- 
stances had  not  allowed  him  to  complete  in  her  his 
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problem  of  education.  He  believed,  however,  tliat  lie 
had  faithfully  done  his  duty  towards  her ;  he  had 
forcibly  removed  her  from  influences  which  were 
utterly  opposed  to  his  notions  of  feminine  grace  and 
dignity. 

Nesta  Vaughan,  in  her  self- asserting,  uncom- 
promising, eccentric  girlhood,  appeared  to  him  the 
very  element  out  of  which  the  most  unloveable 
woman  must  develop.  He  was  full  of  prejudices 
against  the  Welsh,  and  from  an  instinctive  sense  of 
a  something  mean,  cunning,  and  sordid  in  Grono 
Vaughan,  which  was  all  the  more  offensive  to  him 
from  his  father's  intimacy  with,  and  prepossession  in, 
the  man's  favour,  he  behaved  with  all  the  less  con- 
sideration and  leniency  to  such  of  his  family  as  came 
under  his  control.  He  swept  Nesta,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  fairy-land  of  Anna's  friendship,  and  barred  and 
bolted  the  gates  after  her.  Such  an  act  of  despotism 
could  not  pass  unresented  by  a  nature  quick  and  sen- 
sitive as  Nesta's,  who  was  as  free-spoken  as  she  was 
generous  in  her  emotions.  Hence  it  came  naturally 
to  pass  that  the  Glanrafon  girls  and  the  Gaffakins  held 
Godfrey  in  a  kind  of  sovereign  contempt,  as  a  proud, 
money-making,  detestable  Englishman,  who  had  not 
a  spark  of  sentiment,  or  poetry,  or  chivalry  in  him. 

But  "  it  is  a  long  lane,"  says  the  homely  proverb, 
^'^  which  has  no  turn"  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  there 
is  no  man,  let  him  close  his  heart  as  much  as  he  will 
against  love, — which  is  a  destiny  of  life, — who  is  not  at 
length  brought  under  its  influence.  He  cannot  avoid 
it.    At  a  moment  when  he  is  least  prepared ;  from 
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a  quarter  where  lie  least  expects  it,  tlie  appointed 
arrow  flies  and  enters  the  living  heart,  through  some 
chink  in  the  armour  of  pride  or  self-defence  which 
had  been  overlooked. 

It  was  whilst  Anna  was  at  Keswick,  tasting  the 
bitter-sweet  of  her  questionable  love,  that  her  uncle, 
deeply  engrossed  by  the  great  concerns  which  were 
increasingly  developing  themselves  in  Merioneth- 
shire, put  up  his  horse  one  afternoon  at  the  Pen- 
gwern  Arms,  in  the  little  village  of  Festiniog,  to  meet 
by  appointment  some  of  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  new  quarries.  The  business  was  soon  dis- 
missed; they  went  forward  to  Dolgelley,  and  Godfrey, 
ordering  dinner,  was  intending  to  proceed  in  the 
evening  to  the  little  mountain- village,  where  he  had 
his  temporary  Merionethshire  home,  when  a  violent 
storm  of  thunder  came  on  with  deluging  rain.  The 
sky  was  black  as  night  with  heavy  clouds,  which 
every  few  moments  were  rent  and  riven  by  red 
flashes  of  lightning,  followed  by  thunder  which 
crashed  and  bellowed  amongst  the  surrounding 
mountains,  to  be  taken  up  again  by  a  thousand 
echoes,  and  before  these  had  died  away  succeeding 
flashes  sent  forth  their  succeeding  thunders,  adding 
tenfold  to  the  tumult  and  terror  of  sound  prolonged 
and  multiplied  on  all  sides,  whilst  the  pouring  rain 
fell  in  a  long  under- sough,  like  a  deluge. 

All  this  mattered  little  to  Godfrey,  whose  excel- 
lent dinner  was  before  him,  but  the  inn  passage,  bar- 
room, and  kitchen  were  full  of  people,  driven  to 
shelter  by  the  sudden  and  terrific  storm.    The  land- 
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lady  had  several  daug]iters_,  and  these  being  tlie 
female  servants  of  tlie  inn,  one  of  tliem  waited  on 
Godfrey,  and  so  doing,  continually  kept  looking  out 
of  the  window,  anxious,  as  she  soon  informed  him, 
to  see  whether  a  party  of  four  young  ladies  and  a 
gentleman,  w^ho  had  gone  that  morning  down  to  the 
waterfalls  of  Cynfael,  and  to  Hugh  Lloyd's  Pulpit, 
were  returning.  The  young  ladies  who  were,  she  said, 
in  their  summer  dresses,  and,  with  nothing  but  their 
parasols,  would  be  drenched  through  and  through  ; 
they  would  be  like  drowned  rats,  for  there  was  no 
shelter,  not  a  single  house  or  building  of  any  kind, 
by  the  way.  The  girl,  therefore,  full  of  compassion 
and  sympathy,  could  not  help  watching  for  them. 
Godfrey  was  at  once  interested,  and  asked,  "  Could 
not  somebody  go  j  could  not  he  himself  go,  with  um- 
brellas, and  shawls,  and  cloaks,  for  their  defence  ? '' 

There  was  some  chivalry  in  him,  of  a  truth, 
though  the  Gafiakins  and  the  Glanrafon  girls  denied 
him  this  manly  quality. 

*'^No,  it  was  no  use  his  going,^^  replied  the 
girl,  "  he,  a  stranger,  who  did  not  know  the  way  !  " 
The  landlady  had  already  sent  a  man  with  all  that 
was  necessary,  but  he  was  come  back,  for  part  of 
the  road  which  lay  through  a  ploughed  field  was 
washed  away,  and  there  was  no  getting  by  that 
road  from  the  water-fall,  so  which  way  they  would 
return  nobody  could  tell.  '^  And  they  are  beautiful 
young  ladies,^^  said  the  sympathising  waiter  of 
the  Pengwern  Arms,  '^  and  all  their  clothes  will  be 
spoiled  !  '^ 
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Godfrey,,  who  had  no  great  taste  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  who  had  never  yet  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  visit  any  scenes  of  Welsh  historic  interest,  of 
poetry  or  of  romance,  had  been  till  this  moment  un- 
aware of  his  proximity  at  Festiniog  to  so  famous  a 
place  as  Hugh  Lloyd's  Pulpit — perhaps,  indeed,  he 
had  never  thought  of  this  place  since  the  day  when 
ISTesta,  in  her  enthusiastic  defence  of  the  awen^ 
instanced  Hugh  Lloyd,  magician  and  preacher,  as 
speaking  under  its  influence,  from  his  rock-pulpit, 
amidst  the  wild  waters  of  the  Cynfael.  And  he 
smiled  to  himself  as  he  recalled  the  hushed  dinner- 
table  at  Birllan-deg,  over  her  outburst  of  enthusiasm, 
which  seemed  to  him  now  too  inoffensive  to  have 
called  forth  so  much  anger  on  his  part. 

"  Poor  children  !  ^^  thought  he,  as  he  seemed  to 
see  Anna  and  Nesta  before  him,  '^  what  a  brutal  fel- 
low they  must  have  thought  me  I  "  And  suddenly 
he  felt  a  desire,  if  the  weather  cleared  up,  to  go  and 
see  this  famous  scene  which  Welsh  tradition  and 
poetry  connected  with  a  remarkable  man. 

But  long  before  it  cleared  up,  and  just  as  his 
dinner  was  finished,  the  young  woman  from  the 
window  exclaimed,  ''  Here  they  are  !  ''  And  the  next 
moment  the  sound  of  merry  young  voices  and  laughter 
filled  the  house,  and  it  was  evident,  whatever  might 
be  their  condition  as  to  their  clothes,  that  their  spirits 
were  no  way  abated.  If  a  whole  regiment  had  arrived 
at  the  house,  they  could  hardly  have  made  more 
bustle  and  commotion.  Such  a  laughing  and  talking 
there  was,  such  a  slipping  of  wet  shoes  along  up- 
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stairs  passages^  the  landlady  and  all  lier  daughters  in 
the  van  and  rear ;  such  an  opening  and  shutting  of 
doors  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  house ;  and  then  a 
stillness  !  And  the  young  lively  attendant  of  Godfrey 
returning  to  clear  away,  informed  him  that  they 
were  wet  to  the  skin,  and  nearly  drowned;  that 
they  had  come  miles  round  through  the  rain,  and 
now  they  were  gone  to  get  their  wet  things  off,  and 
she  and  her  sisters  and  mother  had  lent  them  fresh 
clothes,  and  they  were  all  going  to  have  tea,  and 
would  he  please  to  let  them  come  into  his  room,  be- 
cause there  was  not  another  parlour  where  they 
could  be  comfortable  ? 

Godfrey,  of  course,  so  far  from  having  any  ob- 
jection, was  pleased  with  the  idea.  The  rain  still 
continued,  and  he  must  stay  awhile ;  therefore  it  was 
very  agreeable  to  have  such  an  amusing  adventure 
to  fill  up  the  time. 

The  undressing  and  re-dressing  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  speedy  operation,  and  Godfrey  was  beginning 
to  fear  that  the  rain  might  clear  off  before  they 
made  their  appearance,  when  again  laughter  and 
merry  voices  sounded  aloft.  Again  there  was  a 
trooping  downstairs,  with  pauses  by  the  way,  and 
fresh  peals  of  laughter,  then  a  halt  in  the  passage 
below,  outside  his  door,  and  the  landlady's  voice 
and  the  voices  of  her  daughter  mingling  with  theirs. 
It  was  like  a  merry  chatter  of  birds  in  a  wood. 

Godfrey  listened  with  amusement  for  a  moment ; 
then,  thinking  that  they  were  probably  hesitating 
out  of  some  deference  to  the  guest  in  the  parlour^ 
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lie  rose,  opened  tlie  door,  and  witli  a  courtly  bow, 
wliicli  would  have  been  worthy  of  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison,  and  which  was  much  more  in  the  style  of  his 
own  father  than  of  himself,  as  he  had  ever  appeared 
to  Nesta  Vaughan,  begged  that  young  lady,  who 
stood  foremost  of  the  group,  to  enter  and  occupy  his 
room.  He  was  startled,  as  by  an  apparition,  to  re- 
cognize Grono  Vaughan^s  daughter,  with  whom  he 
had  not  exchanged  a  single  word  since  the  day  which 
had  been  so  curiously  brought  to  his  mind  scarcely 
half  an  hour  before. 

Yes,  of  a  truth,  there  was  Nesta,  there  was  Megan, 
and  there  were  the  two  Gaflfakins,  attired  in  a  sort 
of  masquerade  style,  for  them,  at  least !  for  instead 
of  their  flimsy  silks  and  muslins,  made  in  the  flimsy 
height  of  fashion,  they  wore  the  ample,  homespun 
linsey-wolseys  of  the  young  women  of  the  inn,  black 
worsted  stockings  and  thick  shoes,  such  as  Megan 
and  her  sister  had  worn  in  their  younger  years,  but 
which  were  no  way  in  character  with  their  present 
mode.  But,  spite  of  all  this,  never  had  either  they 
or  their  handsome  Irish  friends  looked  more  fascin- 
atingly attractive.  True,  some  of  the  dresses  were 
rather  short,  both  in  waist  and  skirt,  but  the  whole 
costume  was  made  up  with  bright  silk  handker- 
chiefs and  ribbons,  and  their  drenched  curls  were 
either  combed  out,  much  in  the  style  of  the  dis- 
hevelled locks  of  the  present  day,  and  hung  over 
their  shoulders  down  to  their  waists,  or  were  loosely 
fastened  up  by  the  large  combs  which  were  at  that 
time  worn.     Their  arms  were  bare  to  the  elbow. 
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roundj  wliite  arms^  wMcli  were  very  pleasant  to  see, 
but  wMcli  struck  tlie  eye  as  peculiar,  because  long 
sleeves  to  the  wrist  were  now  becoming  more  general, 
at  least  witli  all  such,  as  followed  the  fashion. 

l^esta,  instantly  recognizing  Godfrey  Rutherford, 
drew  back,  and  her  little  start  was  communicated  to 
the  three  behind  her,  he  being  no  favourite  with  any 
of  them,  being,  as  Megan  said,  in  their  black  booksi 

"  We  will  not  intrude  upon  this  gentleman,^'  said 
Nesta,  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  remembering 
the  silenced  dinner-table  at  Birllan-deg,  as  she 
slightly  acknowledged  the  open  door  in  Godfrey's 
hand.  And  turning  to  the  landlady  she  said,  ^^  We 
can  have  our  tea  with  you  in  the  bar.  We  are  not 
particular — but  we  should  make  too  much  noise  for 
this  gentleman  !  '^ 

Godfrey  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  that 
anything  Nesta  Yaughan  might  say  in  her  off-hand 
manner  could  cause  him  chagrin.  Yet  true  it  is, 
standing  there,  though  it  was  only  for  a  moment, 
with  the  open  door  in  his  hand,  rejected,  as  it  were, 
by  those  handsome  girls,  whose  eyes  were  all  fixed 
on  him,  he  felt  something  not  only  very  like  chagrin, 
but  very  like  a  determination  also  to  oblige,  even 
though  against  their  will. 

"  I  assure  you  I  shall  feel  very  much  honoured,^' 
said  he,  in  a  very  pleasant  tone  of  voice,  and  he  knew 
how  to  make  his  voice  pleasant  when  it  was  his  will 
to  do  so.  ^^  Besides,  I  am  leaving  almost  immedi- 
ately,— as  soon  as  the  rain  has  abated.-'^ 

But  the  Gaffakins  and  the  landlady  had  already 
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settled  it.  There  were  some  very  uninviting  peo- 
ple in  the  bar_,  whom  the  storm  had  driven  to  shelter  ; 
the  kitchen  too  was  full ;  they  must  have  the  gentle- 
inan^s  parlour,  and  tea  should  be  in  directly,  and 
Mike  GafFakin,  now  joining  the  group,  he  attired 
also  in  a  very  amusing  fashion,  no  farther  demur 
was  made.  They  all  walked  into  the  room,  Nesta 
coming  in  last,  as  if  still  reluctant  to  be  obliged 
by  him ;  Godfrey  shut  the  door,  and  a  great  silence 
fell  upon  them  all. 

The  girls  were  not  quite  at  their  ease  in  their 
village  garments.  No  one  took  a  seat,  they  stood  to- 
gether, lookiDg  out  of  the  window,  whilst  Mike 
Gaffakin  walked  round  the  room  whistling,  and 
looking  at  the  pictures.  Godfrey  stood  with  his  hand 
on  a  chair-back,  slightly  twirling  the  chair  round  on 
one  hind  leg.  He  had  not  lost  one  particle  of  his 
prejudice  against  the  Glanrafon  family,  though  now 
looking  back  to  that  dinner-table  of  three  years  before 
he  was  inclined  to  think  himself  wanting  in  suavity 
and  forbearance  towards  a  young,  inexperienced, 
and  romantic  girl,  whose  fault  was  a  very  trivial  one, 
and  who  had  now  unquestionably  grown  very  hand- 
some. He  was  willing,  therefore,  to  make  some 
little  atonement,  especially  as  it  was  evident  his  pre- 
sence was  operating  as  a  damp  and  chill  on  the 
spirits  of  all  the  party.  Scarcely  any  one,  let  him 
be  as  self- conceited  as  he  may,  quite  likes  the  image 
of  himself,  if  he  see  it  presented  through  the  preju- 
dice or  offended  pride  of  another.  Godfrey  seemed  to 
see  himself  as  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  these  young 
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people^s  estimation  —  and  the  unpleasant  image, 
strange  to  say,  rather  annoyed  Mm.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  this  occupied  a  minute,  when  Nesta  turned 
round,  and  almost  startled  him  by  the  beaming 
beauty  of  her  countenance.  There  was  a  mixed  ex- 
pression of  defiance  and  merriment  in  it  as  she  said  : 

^'  I  have  never  seen  Miss  Rambouillet  since  that 
day,  just  about  three  years  ago,  when  you  were  so 
angry  with  me,  and  I  have  only  had  one  little  note 
from  her  in  all  that  time  V 

The  words  were  like  a  little  stab  to  Godfrey,  as 
she  meant  them  to  be. 

He  let  go  the  chair-back,  and  stood  opposite  to 
her,  looking  into  her  beautiful  eyes,  as  he  said  in 
his  honest  manliness  : 

^'  I  was  just  thinking,  Miss  Nesta,  that  I  must 
have  appeared  a  great  churl  to  you.  But  I  was  afraid 
for  Anna.  Poetry  and  romance  were  not  the  best 
training  for  her  mind.-'^ 

"  Anna  would  have  been  a  great  deal  happier  if 
she  might  have  run  wild  with  me,''  returned  ISTesta. 
^^  It  never  did  me  any  harm,  neither  would  it  have 
done  her  any.  Poor  x^nna  !  I  have  often  wondered 
what  you  have  made  of  her  by  this  time.  She  was 
a  sweet,  loving  creature,  and  I  was  very  fond  of 
her  !  What  lovely  castles  in  the  air  we  used  to 
build  !  " 

There  would  have  been  tears  in  Anna's  eyes 
had  she  said  as  much  of  her  friend,  and  those  tears 
probably  would  have  displeased  her  uncle  as  senti- 
mental.    But  there  were  none  in  those  clear,  hazel 
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eyes  that  were  fixed  on  liis  face,  thougli  there  was  a 
touching  pathos  in  her  voice.  The  next  moment  a 
flush  mantled  to  her  forehead  as  she  added : 

"  I  never  could  understand  why  Mr  Rutherford, 
who  was  such  a  good  man,  did  not  take  Annans 
part." 

'^  I  see,^^  said  Godfrey,  ''  that  this  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  me.'^ 

'^  As  you  please,'^  returned  Nesta,  with  the  most 
provoking  indifference. 

'^  At  all  events,  there  may  be  a  truce  between 
us/'  remarked  Godfrey,  smiling. 

"  A  fair  fight  and  no  favour,^^  returned  Nesta ; 
^^  therefore,  as  an  honest  foe  I  give  you  warning 
what  I  shall  do.  I  shall  seek  a  renewal  of  our  old 
friendship, — Annans  and  mine.  Mr  Rutherford  has 
invited  me  to  do  so.  He  is  a  dear  old  man  !  And 
it 'shall  depend  upon  Anna,  and  Anna  alone,  whether 
our  friendship  five  or  die  !  "  added  she,  with  the  air 
of  one  whose  judgment  was  supreme. 

Godfrey  had  not  forgotten  that  it  was  Grono 
Yaughan's  daughter  who  was  thus  speaking  to  him ; 
but  the  bright  eyes,  the  singular  harmony  of  that 
oval  countenance,  from  which  the  golden-tinted  hair 
was  lifted  in  the  style  of  Sir  Joshua  RejTiolds,  and 
which  gave  a  piquant  beauty  to  the  face  ;  the  per- 
fect ease  and  freedom  of  manner  and  decision  of  pur- 
pose which  her  words  implied,  and  which,  whilst  it 
might  be  merely  the  softned  reality  of  that  defiant 
manner  which  had  formerly  been  so  offensive  to 
him,    now    instead   resembled   that   strength    and 
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clearness  of  cliaracter  wliicli  formed  one  of  the  ideal 
attractions  of  Hs  ideal  woman.  He  smiled  at  him- 
self as  at  one  who  was  strangely  taken  in,  and 
resolved  to  enjoy  the  novel  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself  so  unexpectedly  placed. 

"  You  two  are  not  going  to  quarrel  all  evening 
are  you  ?  '■  asked  Megan  from  the  tea-table_,  round 
which  the  others,,  who  had  now  evidently  recovered 
their  merry  humour,  were  seating  themselves. 

'^  No,  you  shall  not  sit  together,  lest  you  come 
to  blows,"  said  Melanie  Gaffakin,  as  Godfrey  and 
Nesta,  turning  from  the  window,  advanced  towards 
two  chairs  which  stood  unoccupied  by  the  table  side 
by  side,  and  seating  herself  in  one  of  them,  Godfrey 
and  Nesta  were  placed  opposite  each  other. 

"  There  is  an  amnesty  between  us  as  well  as 
the  tea-table,  so  that  for  this  evening  at  least  we  are 
on  good  terms,^'  said  Nesta,  now  radiant  with 
good  humour. 

"  I  should  not  have  flattered  myself,"  said  God- 
frey in  a  spirit  of  pleasurable  concession  which  he 
would  not  have  believed  himself  capable  of  in  that 
company  an  hour  ago,  '^'^that  I  was  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  have  occupied  so  much  of  your 
thoughts.  Miss  Nesta.  A  supposed  enemy  has,  it 
seems,  some  of  the  privileges  of  a  friend.^' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  ''  asked  she  quickly. 
''^That  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  bear 
me  in  your  faithful  memory  for  these  three  years," 
said  he. 

^^  Not  with  any  flattering  reminiscence,"  inter- 
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posed  she,  '^  I  liave  associated  you  with,  the  loss  of 
my  dearest  friend.  And  I  beg  you  now  to  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is^,  as  yet^  only  a  truce  between  us.^' 

^^  What  fun  there  would  be  if  you  two  were  at 
Donybrook  fair  ! ''  said  Mike  Gaffakin^  laughing. 

^^  Foes  make  fast  friends/^  said  Megan,  quoting 
a  Welsh,  proverb. 

"  Only  a  truce  between  the  two  foes/^  repeated 
Nesta,  as  if  to  disclaim  the  possibility  of  truth  in 
h.er  sister^ s  words.  "  Mr  Godfrey  Eutherford  and  I 
are  enemies  until  Anna  Rambouillet  and  I  are 
friends.     We  are  enemies  playing  at  friends.^^ 

"  I  take  blame  to  myself/''  said  Godfrey,  with 
assumed  solemnity,  ^^  for  being  imperfectly  read  in 
ancient  Welsh  history;  but  there  were  doubtless 
Amazons  in  those  days,  or  Valkyrior,  like  the  war- 
rior maidens  of  the  North,  and  you  doubtless  are 
one  of  their  modern  representatives.^^ 

"  I  am  a  champion  of  friendship,^'  returned 
Nesta,  with  comic  gravity,  ^^  a  champion  of  outraged 
and  wounded  friendship  !  ^^ 

"  'A  temple  to  friendship,'  said  Laura,  enchanted, 
*  I'll  build  in  this  garden,  the  thought  is  divine  ! ' 
Her  temple  was  built,  and  she  now  only  wanted 
An  image  of  friendship  to  place  on  the  shrine  " — 

sang  Mike  Gaffakin,  in  a  rich  Irish  voice,  as  a  com- 
ment on  Nesta's  words. 

'^  When  tea  is  over  we'll  have  some  singing,'' 
burst  in  Melanie  Gaffakin,  ^^  and  if  there's  a  harp  in 

VOL.  II.  16 
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tlie  house^  some  music  too.  Nesta,  you  sliall  charm 
your  enemy  witli  your  liarp  as  Taliesin  did/^ 

"It  was  not  Taliesin^  but  Prince  Elfin/-'  said 
iNesta^  "  but  no  matter_,  lie  does  not  know  one  old 
legend  from  another/^ 

''  But  if  tlie  rain  is  over  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
enjoy  this  or  any  other  pleasure  in  your  society/^  said 
Godfrey,,  "  for  I  must  be  at  Pentre-Cwm  to-night/' 

^'  The  storm  is  over  already !  It  will  be  a  glori- 
ous evening  !  ^'  said  Nesta^  as  if  with  inhospitable 
exultation. 

But  before  any  reply  could  be  made^  and  almost 
as  if  in  direct  contradiction  of  her  words^  a  quick 
flash  of  hghtning  filled  the  room^  and  immediately 
afterwards  a  crash  of  thunder  seemed  to  shake  the 
house,  and  the  rain  again  came  down  in  torrents. 

Some  of  the  girls  screamed,  then  a  deep  silence 
fell  on  the  room. 

^'  Tad  anwyl !  '^  exclaimed  Nesta  with  an  expres- 
sion almost  of  agony,  "  I  wish  it  had  not  come  !  ^' 

"  Is  my  presence  then  so  unendurable  ? ''  asked 
Godfrey,  also  rising. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  you  !  '^  returned  Nesta, 
with  a  bewildered  look,  ^'  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing very  difi'erent.^' 

"  Out  with  it,  Nesta  !  what  was  it  ?  '^  exclaimed 
Mike  Gaffakin. 

"  I  had  just  wished  for  an  omen,''  returned  she, 
her  countenance  pale  with  some  strange  emotion 
and  looking  sternly  at  him. 

"  The  reply  of  the  oracle  is  unfavourable,  then,  I 
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am  afraid/^  said  Godfrey,  feeling  a  strange  curiosity 
about  tlie  girPs  thouglits.* 

"  Very  bad,  if  true  ! ''  returned  Nesta,  speak- 
ing as  if  to  herself  rather  tlian  to  him ;  and  sitting 
down  on  the  sofa  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  she 
sank  into  deep  thought. 

The  last  flash  and  thunder-peal  seemed  to  con- 
clude the  storm.  The  black  clouds  broke  away  from 
the  west,  towards  which  the  inn  parlour  looked,  and 
revealed  a  yellow  sunset  Hght,  but  still  it  rained. 
Godfrey  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave ;  the  meal  v/as 
still  prolonged,  though  Nesta  had  left  the  table.  The 
two  Irish  girls  kept  up  a  lively  talk  with  Godfrey, 
whilst  their  brother  and  Megan  whispered  together 
with  many  unmistakeable  signs  of  being  lovers. 

The  young  woman  who  acted  as  waiter  now  came 
in  to  inform  them  that  a  harper,  well-known  in 
those  parts,  who  had  taken  shelter  from  the  storm, 
Avas  in  the  house,  and  would  play  for  them  if  they 
pleased ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  inquired  if  God- 
frey would  wish  his  horse  brought  out,  as  the  storm 
was  over. 

Godfrey  said  yes ;  and  taking  his  leave,  at  once 
left  the  inn,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  abruptly. 

The  encounter  with  this  strange  company  ap- 
peared like  an  episode  very  much  out  of  character 
with  the  ordinary  tenour  of  Godfrey^s  life.  But  he 
could  not  forget  it :  and  when  he  thought  of  Anna's 
return  the  thought  of  the  renewal  of  her  friendship 
with  Nesta  came  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  hardly 
knew  how  often  he  thought  of  it.     Perhaps,  too,  he 
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was  conscious  of  wishing  for  tlie  return  of  tlie  tra- 
vellers at  all  events^,  Birllan-deg  seemed  so  dull  with- 
out them  that  he  preferred  remaining  at  Pentre-Cwm 
where  there  was  always  so  much  to  occupy  his  time 
and  attention.  He  determined^,  therefore^  so  tho- 
roughly to  arrange  everything  there  that  he  might 
be  able  to  leave_,  when  they  returned^  and  thus 
enjoy  their  society  uninterruptedly  for  a  short  time. 
He  was  sincerely  desirous  too  of  making  the  return 
of  his  niece  as  agreeable  as  possible. 
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TowAEDs  the  end  of  September  they  came.  The 
visit  they  had  made  to  the  grand  and  lovely  scenery 
of  Scotland,  which  was  associated  in  Annans  mind 
with  the  poetry  of  Scott,  the  Waverley  Novels,  the 
ballads  and  songs  of  the  country,  the  composure,  if 
not  perfect  happiness,  which  stole  over  her  mind 
from  the  satisfaction  which  her  grandfather  evinced 
in  her  engagement  with  Dr  Wynne,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  letters  which  Wynne  himself  constantly  ad- 
dressed to  her,  letters  of  such  a  beautiful  and  noble 
character,  as  served  to  nullify  any  doubt  or  anxious 
fear  which  the  duplicity  of  his  conduct  hitherto 
might  have  inspired ; — all  these  happily-combined 
causes  gave  to  her  a  glow  of  health  and  happiness 
which  was  quite  in  accordance  with  her  youth  and 
outward  circumstances. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  but  that  returning  to 
the  old  home  somewhat  of  the  old  fettered  condition 
should  seem  to  await  her ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that 
she  bound  Dr  Wynne  by  a  promise  not  to  pay  his 
first  visit  to  Birllan-deg  until  some  time  after  her  re- 
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turn^  that  the  meeting  with  her  uncle  might  be  over^ 
and  that  she  might  feel  on  what  ground  she  stood 
with  him.  She  had  also  determined  that,  if  then 
she  found  it  anything  like  the  old  state  of  things,  she 
would  appeal  to  her  grandfather  for  his  support  in 
the  maintnance  of  her  own  free  action  and  thought. 
Wynne,  as  she  knew,  would  be  impatient  for  their 
marriage,  which  he  already  spoke  of  as  taking  place 
during  the  following  summer,  and  Anna,  who,  after 
her  painful  experience  at  Keswick,  had  resolved  to 
have  no  more  underhand  dealings,  had  already  spoken 
to  her  grandfather  on  this  subject.  But  here  he 
opposed  her  very  firmly,  declaring  that  he  should 
never  give  his  consent  till  she  was  of  age.  She 
wondered  sometimes  how  the  question  would  be 
settled,  but  for  the  present  she  was  much  too  happy 
to  make  this,  or  any  other  subject,  a  cause  of 
anxiety. 

^'  It  will  all  come  right,  never  fear,^^  she  had  said 
in  her  letters  to  Wynne,  '^  and  if  we  have  to  wait 
yet  two  whole  years  we  will  not  grudge  them  to  my 
dear  old  grandfather  who  has  no  other  great  treasure 
in  the  world  but  me.''^ 

Dr  Wynne  replied  still  with  lover-like  impatience, 
but  his  letters  were,  she  thought,  so  noble  and  beau- 
tiful, that  she  now  had  but  one  fear,  lest  her  devotion 
and  gratitude  to  her  grandfather  should  be  merged 
in  her  love  for  her  husband  when  they  were  married. 

'^  It  will  be  so,"  said  her  grandfather  one  day, 
when  with  their  hands  clasped  together  and  her  head 
resting  on  his  shoulder  she  had  expressed  this  fear ; 
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'^it  must  be  so^  in  degree^  my  darling  !  I  cannot 
expect  your  love  to  remain  for  me  what  it  lias  been_, 
or  what  it  now  is.  It  must  be  your  husband's,  all 
must  be  his,  or  he  will  not  think  it  worth  having/' 

"  But  I  am  jealous/'  replied  she,  "  of  any  love, 
even  for  him,  decreasing  my  love  for  you.  I  "have 
known  you  a  great  deal  longer,  I  owe  you  a  great 
deal  more — oh,  you  don't  know  what  I  owe  you  !  " 
exclaimed  she  passionately,  as  she  raised  his  old  hand 
to  her  lips,  and  kissed  it,  remembering  the  self- 
humiliation  of  the  days  at  Keswick. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  part  with  you  yet,  my  Httle 
lassie,"  said  he  cheerfully,  ^'  I  have  written  to  Wynne, 
and  told  him  so." 

^'  And,"  continued  Anna,  now  in  her  turn  speak- 
ing more  cheerfully,  ^'  when  we  are  married  you  shall 
live  with  us,  grandpapa.  You  are  not  so  fond  of 
Birllan-deg  and  MrYaughanbut  that  you  can  come 
and  live  with  us  at  Bath." 

'^  Time  enough  yet  to  talk  of  that,  birdie,"  re- 
turned the  old  man  with  a  little  pang  in  his  heart, 
he  hardly  knew  why,  ^'^  Birllan-deg  and  my  old  ways 
there  suit  me  best.  But  we  won't  talk  of  that," 
said  he,  rising;  and  Anna,  feeling  that  she  had  un- 
wittingly said  something  that  was  painful,  clasped 
her  two  hands  together  lovingly  on  his  arm  in  the 
old  accustomed  way  and  walked  on  by  his  side,  now 
also  with  a  little  pang  in  lier  heart,  that  pang  which 
all  affectionate  female  hearts  experience  when  they 
feel  the  possibility  of  the  new  love  to  which  they 
have  unsuspectingly  opened  the  gates  of  their  heart's 
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citadel,  sapping  like  a  deep  mine  the  foundations  of 
the  old  home  affections. 

"  Oh_,  grandfather^  I  love  you  a  great  deal  better 
than  Stanley  Wynne  !  '^  exclaimed  she  passionately, 
speaking  at  that  moment  the  true  sentiment  of  her 
heart". 

'^  Tut !  tut,  child  !  ^^  returned  the  old  man^  and 
that  was  all  his  reply. 

How  beautiful  old  Birllan-deg  looked  to  Anna 
when  she  returned.  The  heather  was  fading  on  the 
slopes  of  Moel  Llys  and  Carrig-druidion  ;  the  wood- 
lands that  skirted  the  garden  were  tinted  with 
autumnal  yellows  and  browns  ;  soft  mists  lay  in 
the  hollows  of  the  hills  and  over  the  sea,  and  flung, 
like  a  hazy  veil,  over  Anglesea  and  Priestholm, 
looked  silvery  in  the  morning  sunlight.  How  soft 
and  dreamy  and  still  looked  everything  that  early 
morning,  towards  the  close  of  September,  when, 
having  arrived  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  before, 
Annarose  betimes  to  walk  out  into  her  old  haunts  and 
realize  the  Elysian  beauty  of  her  old  home,  which 
it  seemed  to  her  she  had  never  reahzed  before. 

"  I  saw  nothing  half  so  beautiful  as  this  in  the 
Lake  country,  nor  yet  in  Scotland  !  ^'  exclaimed  she 
to  herself,  when  having  walked  to  some  little  distance 
from  the  house,  she  looked  back  and  saw  the  purple 
brown  head  of  Moel  Llys  and  all  its  eastern  glens 
and  hollows  filled  with  sunlit  haze ;  then  turning  her 
eye  more  to  the  left,  beyond  the  shadowy,  black- 
tinted  mass  of  Pentaren-bach,  beheld  the  sea  like  a 
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vast  lake  lying  smooth,  as  a  mirror  with  little  silvery- 
lines  of  wavelets  along  its  surface  formed  by  tlie 
softly  in- coming  tide_,  the  grey  Orme^'s  Head  in  the 
distance,,  and  the  soft  sunlit  sky  resting  over  all. 
Heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found repose,  as  if  time  itself  had  paused  in  a  moment 
of  heavenly  peace.  She  stood  entranced,  then 
walked  on,  not  analysing,  but  giving  herself  up  to 
the  ineffable  charm  of  this  quiet,  dreamy  loveliness, 
which  seemed  to  enwrap  heaven  and  earth  in  its 
mysterious  folds. 

Their  arrival  had  been  a  day  earlier  than  was 
expected,  and  Godfrey  was  not  there  to  receive  them 
as  he  had  intended.  He  came,  however,  after  they 
were  both  in  bed,  late  at  night,  and  now  was  up  early 
this  morning.  He  always  rose  early,  and  Anna 
was  startled  out  of  her  silent  dream  of  beauty  by 
hearing  his  strong,  decided  step  upon  the  loose  sea- 
side gravel  of  the  kitchen-garden  walk. 

If  she  had  been  asked,  she  could  not  have  said 
that  sh.e  was  glad  to  see  him.  The  next  moment, 
however,  somewhat  altered  her  feelings.  He  seemed 
so  cordially  glad  to  welcome  her  back,  kissed  her 
so  affectionately,  looked  at  her  so  admiringly  from 
head  to  foot,  and  then  linking  her  arm  in  his,  began 
to  walk  off  with  her  in  his  usual  energetic  manner. 

"  Well,  Anna,^^  he  said,  "I  hope  you  have  brought 
back  your  Welsh  heart  unchanged ;  I  hope  you  can 
still  love  Pentaren  as  you  used  to  do." 

If  we  would  really  attach  a  heart  to  us,  we 
should  begin  by  loving  the  little  things  that  it  loves. 
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and  sympatliizmg  witli  it  even  in  what  we  may  think 
its  weaknesses.  Anna  now  experienced  the  truth 
of  this. 

''  Do  you  love  Wales^  then_,  uncle  Godfrey  !  "  she 
said,  "  oh,  if  you  do,  I  am  so  glad,  for  there  is  na 
country  I  love  so  well,  and  no  place  that  I  think  so 
beautiful  as  this  dear  old  Birllan-deg  !  I  was  just 
thinking  so  before  you  came.^^ 

'^  Yet  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  leave  it,^^ 
he  said. 

She  gave  a  little  start,  and  he  continued  : 

^^  My  father  wrote  to  me  about  your  engagement 
with  Dr  Wynne  ;  he  seems  much  satisfied  with  it, 
as  much  so,  at  least,  as  he  could  be  in  any  case 
which  removed  you  from  him.-*^ 

'^  Don't  let  us  talk  of  it  now,  uncle,^^  pleaded 
Anna.  ^^  Just  when  I  am  come  home  to  this  darling 
place,  I  don^t  want  to  think  of  anything  which  may 
take  me  from  it.^^ 

"  But  you  expect  Dr  Wynne  here  soon,  do  you 
not  ?  ^'  asked  he  in  that  persistent  spirit  which  was 
one  of  his  characteristics,  and  which  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  turn  out  of  his  own  track,  "  I  confess  to 
being  impatient  to  see  him,  to  see  the  man  of  your 
choice,  Anna.'' 

'^  Just  indulge  me  for  once,  dear  uncle  Godfrey,"" 
said  she,  clasping  her  hands  on  his  arm  as  if  he  had 
been  her  grandfather,  ''  let  me  have  my  way,  just 
this  once,  and  now  tell  me  all  about  the  old  places 
and  the  old  people.  How  does  David  Jones  get  on 
with  his  gardening,  and  how  are  Perra  and   Carlo ; 
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and  how  are  all  tlie  little  cliildren  at  Tanrallt-vawi\ 
and  how  is  Mr  Vaughan  ?  "  She  mentioned  him  be- 
cause they  were  now  on  the  road  where  the  very 
last  time  they  had  walked  together  they  were  ac- 
companied by  Grono  Vaughan,  when  he  offered  her 
yr  Ebol.  '^How  is  he  going  on,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  ? ''  She  did  not  inquire  after  Nesta,  because 
she  would  not  mention  a  name  which  might  displease 
at  the  very  moment  when  perhaps  they  were  going 
to  be  friends  for  ever. 

"  That  reminds  me_,"  said  he,  ^^  of  something  I 
wished  to  say  to  you.  ^'  I  have  been  sorry  to  think 
how  savage  I  was  to  you  and  your  friend  Miss  Nesta 
Vaughan.  It  was  not  worth  writing  about,  but  I 
meant  to  tell  you  as  soon  as  you  came.  You  must 
have,  thought  me  a  very  unmannerly  fellow.''  And 
then  Godfrey  burst  into  such  a  hearty  laugh  as  made 
her  stop  to  look  at  him.  "  Upon  my  word !  I  am 
ashamed,  Anna,  when  I  think  of  it !  " 

"  It  was  quite  right,  I  dare  say,'^  said  she,  "  for 
we  were  very  silly  and  romantic,  I  know.  But  don^t 
talk  about  it,  dear  uncle.  I  am  not  quite  so  silly 
now  as  I  was  then,  and  I  really  do  not  want  to  be 
acquainted  with  Nesta  Vaughan,  though  grandpapa 
says  she  is  grown  such  a  nice  girl  and  is  so  hand- 
some. I  would  a  great  deal  rather  be  good  friends 
with  you." 

'^  I  am  not  quite  so  unreasonable  as  that  comes 
to,"  returned  he,  "  and  perhaps  you  and  I  can  be 
good  friends  even  though  you  come  with  a  new  love, 
and  return  to  your  old  friendships." 
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''  I  don't  seem  to  care  about  Nesta  iiow/^  per- 
sisted slie  ;  ''  I  liope  I  am  not  fickle^  but  that  roman- 
tic friendship  of  ours  caused  me  such  anxiety  at  the 
time  and  left  such  a  sore  place  in  my  heart,  that  now 
it  is  past  and  gone  there  is  no  need  to  renew  it." 

"  But  your  grandfather  might  like  it/^  suggested 
Godfrey. 

"I  don^t  think  he  minds  about  it,"  said  she, 
''  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  dear  uncle  Godfrey,  I 
long  since  made  up  my  mind  to  give  up  Nesta,  and 
I  mean  to  do  so.  I  know  you  did  not  like  our  friend- 
ship formerly,  and  I  do  not  mean  now,  if  I  can  help 
it,  to  do  anything  which  may  vex  either  my  grand- 
father or  you.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  sacrifice  which  you  are  willing  to  make  of  your 
own  feelings  for  me,  but  it  is  not  necessary."     . 

''  But,  Anna,"  he  said,  ^'  I  am  so  little  at  Birllan- 
deg  now.  I  am  often  away  weeks  at  a  time,  and 
probably  shall  be  still  more,  so  that  you  must  not 
let  any  of  my  fancies,  those  especially  which  belonged 
to  the  old  times,  interfere  with  your  pleasure.  Your 
grandfather  likes  the  Yaughans,  Nesta  is  very  lively 
and  charming,  and  would  be  pleasant  company  both 
for  him  and  you.'-' 

"^o,  uncle  Godfrey,"  persisted  she,  ^''we  shall 
not  want  anybody  to  make  it  pleasant  to  us.  Whether 
I  am  here  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  I  mean  to  de- 
vote myself  to  my  grandfather.  I  have  not  done 
half  enough  for  him.  I  mean  to  live  entirely  for 
him." 

"  Now,  Anna,  don^t  run  into  enthusiasms  again ; 
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you  are  so  one-sided,  even  in  your  best  intentions/' 
said  Godfrey _,  in  something  of  the  old  dictatorial 
spirit,  for  he  felt  thwarted  by  her  adherence  to  the 
law  which  he  had  formerly  laid  down  himself. 

Poor  Anna  !  If  she  did  not  think  of  the  Sasre 
Apollonius,  she  felt  the  effect  of  his  spirit  on  hers. 
Her  hands  unclasped  themselves;  all  the  magical 
silvery  haze  from  the  mountains  and  the  sea  seemed 
dissolving  away.  It  had  become  all  at  once  a  com- 
mon morning,  like  thousands  of  other  mornings,  and 
Birllan-deg  had  no  peculiar  charm  to  call  its  own. 
She  might  have  wept,  but  for  the  pressure  at  her 
side.  As  it  was,  they  walked  on  to  David  Jones's 
cottage  without  another  word. 

David  was  at  his  breakfast ;  the  two  lean  dogs 
seated  before  him  were  watching  every  mouthful  he 
took  with  hungry  eyes,  whilst  a  half-grown  grey  cat, 
on  the  elbow  of  his  chair,  sate  with  her  eyes  half- 
closed,  purring  very  comfortably,  for  she  was  the 
favourite,  and  had  been  already  fed.  At  the  approach 
of  the  early  visitors,  the  dogs  started  up,  and  recog- 
nizing Anna,  began  to  bark  joyously,  and  leap  about 
her. 

David  rose,  and  with  him  the  cat,  which  she 
began  to  stroke. 

'^'^'Deed,  Miss  Anna,''  said  he,  ^^1  be  thinking 
good  of  a  morning  knocking  'gainst  you  !  " 

Anna  smiled,  and  said  how  happy  she  felt  to  be 
once  more  at  home,  then  admired  the  cat. 

"  lawn  !  right  beauty  cat  she.  I  bring  him  up 
from  a  pup  !  " 
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David  prided  himself  on  his  EnglisL. ;  and  having 
complimented  Anna  on  being  ^^  snch  ornamental 
lady/^  and  apologized  for  himself  "  because  he  was 
so  vulgar  not  to  offer  them  anything/^  his  visitors 
bade  him  a  cheerful  good  mornings  and  walked 
homeward. 

In  their  way  back  Godfrey  told  his  niece  about  his 
great  works  in  Merionethshire^  and  his  temporary 
home  at  Pentre-Cwm^  where  he  had  fitted  up  a 
little  parlour  and  second  bed-room_,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  her  coming  to  visit  him. 

^^  It  is  beautiful  scenery  in  that  neighbourhood^" 
he  said^  ^'  and  when  you  are  there  we  will  go  and  see 
the  famous  places  round^ — Hugh  Lloyd^s  Pulpit 
amongst  them^  which  they  say  is  very  fine.-" 

Anna  thought  of  Nesta  in  connection  with  this 
scene.  She  thanked  her  uncle,  and  then  described 
to  him  the  beautiful  scenery  which  she  and  her 
grandfather  had  visited  in  Scotland_,  and  wondered 
whether  the  falls  of  the  Cynfael  and  Hugh  Lloyd's 
Pulpit  were  finer  than  Bothwell  Brig  and  the  falls 
of  the  Clyde. 

At  breakfast  Godfrey  surprised  Anna  by  again 
speaking  of  Nesta.  He  introduced  the  subject  by 
referring  to  their  conversation  on  Welsh  and  Scotch 
scenery.  He  told  his  father  that  Anna  was  going 
with  him  into  Merionethshire,  after  which  he  related, 
in  a  very  amusing  manner,  his  late  adventure  at 
Festiniog,  which  he  ended  by  saying, 

'^  But  Anna  tells  me  she  does  not  wish  to  renew 
her  acquaintance  with  Miss  Nesta  Yaughan.-'^ 
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"  No_,  I  do  not/^  persisted  she,  ''  and  I  cannot 
"think  why  you  wisli  me  to  do  so,  uncle  Godfrey  !  '' 

"  You  shall  be  queen  of  your  own  nest,  birdie/^ 
.said  her  grandfather,  '^  and  do  just  as  you  like ;  only 
I  think  if  you  heard  that  lark  singing  you  would  in- 
vite her  to  visit  your  nest  sometimes.''^ 

'"''  How  strange  it  is/'  thought  Anna  to  herself, 
when  ihe  two  men  were  gone,  and  she  was  again 
wandering  about  the  garden,  with  some  return  of 
the  morning's  pleasure  in  her  heart,  and  a  charming 
letter  from  Dr  Wynne,  which  she  had  just  received, 
in  her  bosom,  '^^How  strange  it  is,  that  the  last 
vexation  I  had  here  was  about  Nesta,  and  the  first 
after  my  return  is  about  her  also  !  ^' 

Anna  adhered  to  her  determination  of  not  in  any 
way  annoying  her  uncle  by  indulging  in  old  predi- 
lections which  had  formerly  been  so  distasteful  to 
him,  and  though  her  grandfather  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  she  and  Nesta  should  renew  their  friend- 
ship, yet  he  was  naturally  of  too  easy  a  disposition, 
and  now  found  himself  too  happy  with  the  young 
girl  as  his  daily  companion,  either  to  trouble  himself 
or  her  by  urging  that  upon  her  which  she  did  not 
require.  Godfrey,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he 
said  no  more  on  the  subject,  was  less  quiescent ;  he 
thought  her  fickle,  and  then  he  was  half  angry 
with  himself,  as  he  had  been  many  times  before,  for 
allowing  Grono  Vaughan^s  daughter  to  occupy  his 
mind  so  much.  Nevertheless  he  was  disappointed ; 
and  the  evening  at  Festiniog  continued  to  occupy 
his  thoughts  in  a  very  unaccountable  manner. 
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It  was  the  intention  of  Mr  RutTierford  that  his 
granddaughter  should  enjoy  at  Birllan-deg  all  the 
comforts  and  all  the  little  state  which  she^  as  a 
gentlewoman,  had  a  right  to.  He  prided  himself  on 
knowing  what  was  fitting  and  seemly  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  if  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  daughter 
Wichelo.  If  she  had  her  beautiful  and  expensive 
horse,  one  quite  equal  to  yr  Ebol  to  ride,  and  a 
groom,  when  she  pleased,  to  attend  her,  she  must 
have  in- doors  a  well-mannered  young  woman  as  her 
maid. 

Not  many  days,  therefore,  after  her  arrival,  he 
rode  over  to  Glanrafon  to  mention  his  wishes  to  his 
neighbour  Grono,  who,  the  Welsh  language  being  a 
hindrance  to  conversation  with  his  wife,  would  then 
mention  it  to  her,  or  if  either  of  the  girls  were  at 
home  they  would  be  the  interpreters.  At  the  same 
time  he  intended,  as  it  seemed  to  him  only  kind  and 
neighbourly,  to  give,  in  Annans  name,  an  invitation 
to  Nesta,  which  it  was  his  desire  very  warmly  to 
second.    For,  truth  to  say,  he  thought  Anna  rather 
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cold  towards  her  youthful  friend,  attributing  it  solely, 
however,  to  the  new  interests  with  which  her  heart 
was  filled,  but  determining  to  make  up  in  this  quarter 
for  all  her  short-comings. 

When  he  reached  Glanrafon,  however,  he  found 
the  place  vacated.  They  had  just  removed  to  the 
large  new  house  at  Caergwyn,  which  was  in  a  state 
of  great  disorganization  and  confusion.  Nobody 
was  at  Glanrafon  but  Lisabeth,  who  had  come  to  look 
after  some  missing  hens.  Grono  was  gone  to  a  fair, 
and  the  girls  were  at  Bangor  about  new  furniture, 
therefore  it  was  no  use  his  going  on  to  Caergwyn, 
Mr  Rutherford,  therefore,  with  his  dim  Cymraeg  and 
Lisabeth  with  her  dim  Sassenach  could  not  transact 
any  intricate  business.  Still  he  made  her  clearly 
understand  that  Anna  was  at  Birllan-deg,  and  by 
repeating  her  name  and  Nesta^s  together,  she  was 
left  with  a  very  distinct  understanding  that  he  had 
purposely  ridden  over  with  an  invitation  from  Anna 
to  her  daughter. 

The  next  day,  accordingly,  very  early  in  the  day, 
so  early  that  most  modern  young  ladies  would  hardly 
have  been  out  of  bed,  Nesta  arrived  at  Birllan-deg, 
attired  in  a  costume  so  nationally  Welsh,  that  every 
one  who  met  her,  for  she  had  walked,  looked  after 
her  with  surprise,  more  especially  as  she  and  Megan 
had  of  late  followed  the  English  fashions  almost  to 
the  extreme.  She  was  dressed  in  a  dark,  rich,  pur- 
ple linsey-woolsey,  of  a  fine  quality,  striped  with 
crimson  silk,  which  had  been  woven  and  spun  in  Dol- 
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y-maenan.  The  petticoat  was  short  enougli  to  leave 
rhe  feet  free  for  walking,  whilst  the  upper  skirt,  of 
the  same  material_,  was  looped  up  through  the  pocket- 
holes,  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  ;  her 
stockings  were  dark  blue,  and  her  shoes  were  high 
at  the  instep,  so  as  not  to  require  sandals.  The  body 
of  the  dress  was  tight-fitting  like  a  man^s  waistcoat, 
and  the  sleeves  tight  to  the  wrist ;  and  over  all  she 
wore  a  loose  black  cloth  jacket.  The  whole  was 
very  accordant  with  the  taste  at  the  present  date  of 
the  .century,  but  forty  years  ago  even  its  nationality 
did  not  redeem  it  from  the  appearance  of  something 
fantastic  and  strange.  The  Welsh  national  costume 
had  become  something  different  to  this  ;  something 
much  more  homely  and  uncouth ;  nevertheless,  it 
was  kindred  to  it.  Her  jacket  was  fastened  at  the 
throat  with  a  curious  old  button  of  gold,  found  on 
Carrig-druidion,  and  which  she  prided  herself  had 
fastened  the  garment  of  a  British  priest  or  priestess. 
Her  hair,  worn  in  curls,  was  covered  with  a  low- 
crowned  black  beaver  hat,  which  was  the  Welsh  style 
of  head-gear  before  the  present  ugly  chimney-pots 
came  into  use  amongst  them,  and  on  one  side  of 
which  drooped  a  little  black  feather. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  quaint  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  costume,  or  the  singular  beauty  and 
grace  of  its  wearer.  But  when  Nesta,  thus  attired, 
entered  with  the  air  of  a  Cymrian  princess  the  com- 
mon parlour  of  Birllan-deg,  where  Mr  Eutherford, 
Godfrey,  and  Anna  were  seated  at  breakfast,  the 
sight  almost  took  away  that  young  lady^s  breath. 
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She  herself  was  tlie  model  of  elegant  female  pro- 
priety^  in  her  white  morning  dress^  with  its  open 
i:unic  skirt  trimmed  with  dehcate  embroidery,  and 
i}rimmed^  as  was  the  fashion,  with  bows  of  ribbon. 
She  wore  also  sky-blue  ribbon  snood-like  in  her 
radiant  locks.  She  looked  the  image  of  purity  and 
elegance ;  and  when  her  quaintly-attired  friend 
entered  the  room,  and  rushed  to  her,  taking  her 
into  her  arms  and  kissing  her  fervently,  she  felt 
ready  to  sink  into  the  earth,  and  heartily  ashamed 
of  the  whole  thing  before  Godfrey. 

But  both  the  old  and  the  young  man  were  won- 
derfully captivated  by  the  picturesque  visitor  before 
them,  who,  beautiful  in  herself,  easy  and  graceful  in 
all  her  actions,  perfectly  self-possessed,  and  as  fresh 
as  the  very  mountains,  presented  to  them  nothing 
ridiculous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  something  very 
much  to  be  admired.  Godfrey  had  last  seen  her 
in  an  attire  kindred  to  this,  though  wanting  much  of 
its  picturesqueness,  and  she  therefore  appeared,  as 
it  were,  in  character. 

The  breakfast-table  seemed  wonderfully  enlivened 
all  at  once,  and  whilst  Anna,  blushing,  and  with  a 
heart  full  of  painful  anxiety,  made  such  little  altera- 
tions in  its  arrangements  as  were  necessar^^for  the  un- 
expected guest,  Nesta  took  off  her  hat  and  jacket  and 
sate  down,  looking  round  on  them  all  with  her  clear, 
intelligent  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  ineffable  enjoyment. 

''  Your  uncle  has  told  you,  has  he  not  ?  Anna,^^ 
she  said,  ^^  that  it  wholly  depends  upon  you  whether 
he  and  I  are  on  good  terms.'^ 
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Anna  looked  from  one  to  tlie  other,  and  said  slie 
was  sorry  to  confess  tliat  he  liad  not  done  so. 

Nesta  heaved  a  deep  sigli,  and  tlien  said  with  a 
half- comic  expression,,  ''  I  am  afraid,  then,  that  we 
are  still  enemies.  But  you  and  I,  Anna,  will  be 
friends,  spite  of  him,  will  we  not  ? '' 

^'  I  understand  it  all  now  !  '^  exclaimed  Anna,  on 
her  part  smiling  archly ;  "  I  could  not  understand 
what  made  Uncle  Godfrey  so  urgent  for  me  to  see 
you.  He  has  talked  of  nothing  but  you  ever  since  I 
came  back  !  '* 

It  was  now  Godfrey^s  turn  to  laugh,  which  he 
did  most  heartily. 

"The  fair  words  of  mine  enemy,^^  said  Nesta,  quot- 
ing an  ancient  bard,  ''''are  more  deadly  than  his  sword.^^ 

Anna  asked  about  the  evening  at  Festiniog,  but 
there  was  not  much  more  to  be  told.  The  harper 
played  badly,  and  they  all  went  to  bed  early. 

"  One  thing,  however,  I  then  learned,"  said 
Nesta,  "  which  was  to  prefer  Welsh  linsey-woolsey  to 
English  silk.  I  felt  so  comfortable  that  evening  in 
Catherine  Morris's  clothes,  that  I  determined  when- 
ever I  wished  to  be  at  my  ease  to  dress  in  the  style 
of  my  own  country,  and  not  to  follow  your  English 
fashions.  So  here  I  now  am,  a  Cymrian  from  head 
to  foot ;  and  now  I  can  go  anywhere  in  all  weathers.''^ 

"  I  wish  all  ladies  would  follow  your  example,'^ 
said  Godfrey.  "  They  don't  take  exercise  enough ; 
in  fact,  their  dress,  which  is  unfit  for  rough  use, 
prevents  it,  and  their  health  suffers  in  consequence. '^ 

Anna  thought  of  the  time  when  her  uncle  ob- 
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jected  to  Nesta  and  herself  ranging  over  the  hills 
and  taking  rough  exercise,  and  she  said,  '"''  Dear 
Uncle  Godfrey,  how  changed  you  are  !  Don't  you 
think  he  is  very  much  changed  ?'*  asked  she,  ap- 
pealing to  Nesta. 

''I  don't  know,''  returned  the  Welsh  girl,  '^  I 
have  not  found  it  out  yet,  but  I  hope  he  is  !  '* 

Godfrey  laughed,  and  the  conversation  again 
turned  to  the  Welsh  dress. 

"You  are  quite  right.  Miss  Nesta,''  said  Mr 
Rutherford,  "  to  adopt  any  part  of  your  national  cos- 
tume which  is  graceful  and  becoming;  and  I  do  not  see 
in  what  respect  your  handsome  blue  and  red  woollen 
cloth  is  inferior  to  the  Tartans  of  the  Highlands. 
You  see  nothing  in  Scotland  now  but  the  clan  Tar- 
tans. Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  them  the  fashion, 
and  everybody  is  wearing  them.  Anna  has  brought 
some  with  her,  and  will  be  coming  out  as  a  Highland 
lady  one  of  these  days." 

"Mine's  the  Prince  Charlie,"  said  Anna,  "and 
very  beautiful  it  is  !  " 

"  I  wish,"  exclaimed  Nesta,  "  that  some  genius 
would  rise  up  amongst  us,  and  make  Wales  and  its 
home- spun  garments  famous  all  the  world  over  !  We 
have  mountains  and  old  traditions  and  an  old  history 
of  our  own,  and  plenty  of  material  if  a  Scott  would 
celebrate  them ! " 

"  Why  does  not  Sir  Walter  write  a  Welsh  story 
as  he  has  done  English  ones  ?  "   remarked  Godfrey. 

"  It  is  not  for  want  of  the  suggestion,"  replied 
Nesta,   "  for  I  wrote  to  him  myself  and  told  him 
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what  a  glorious  old  country  ours  was^  and  tliat  liO' 
would  find  no  end  of  material  if  lie  would  only  come 
amongst  us/^ 

""  And  wliat  did  lie  say  ?  ''  asked  Godfrey. 

"1  did  not  write  in  my  own  name_,  only  as  a 
'  Daughter  of  the  Cymri/  " 

Again  Anna  was  reminded  of  Dr  Wynne,  as  the 
very  same  remark  of  the  Dr's  in  Bath  had  reminded 
her  of  Nesta_,  and  she  said,  ^'^  I  have  a  friend  who  says 
exactly  what  you  do,  Kesta,  and  he,  like  you, 
wrote  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  told  him  the  same, 
and  Sir  Walter  replied  that  unless  he  could  speak 
Welsh,  could  freely  converse  with  the  people,  and 
enter,  as  it  were,  into  their  hearts  and  lives,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  write  anything  about  them.'' 

''  Yes,  there  it  is  ! ''  remarked  Mr  Eutherford. 
''  Your  language  is  the  bar,  not  only  to  your  23ro- 
gress  as  a  people,  but  to  the  extension  of  your 
national  glory.  You  must  all  speak  English,  and 
become  altogether  English,  then  you'll  be  a  great 
people.'^ 

Nesta,  who  felt  so  deeply  on  this  subject,  could 
have  said  much,  and  Anna,  fearing  that  she  should 
launch  out  into  what  might  appear  extravagance, 
turned  the  conversation  to  Abbotsford,  which  she 
and  her  grandfather  had  visited ;  and  this  place  and 
the  poetry  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  Thomas 
of  Ercildoune  and  the  Eildon  Hills,  the  banks  of  the 
Yarrow,  and  all  the  poetry  of  the  Border,  furnished 
conversation  for  hours,  during  which  time  the  two 
men  went  about  their  several  occupations,  and  the 
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girls   found   that   their  hearts  were  jet  very  kin- 
dred. 

Nor  when  they  left  the  parlour  and  wandered 
out  together  into  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  shrubbery 
under  that  diaphanous  autumn  sky,  where  again  a 
soft  haze,  born  of  the  sunlit  autumn  atmosphere, 
lay  brooding  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  must  it 
be  supposed  that  the  sanctuary  of  Annans  heart 
remained  sealed  to  her  friend.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  clear  decision  of  Nesta^s  manner,  in  the 
buoyancy  of  her  spirit  and  the  honest  uprightness 
of  purpose  which  seemed  to  speak  out  in  all  she 
said,  that  brought  back  to  Anna  the  fascination  of 
their  girhsh  friendship;  and  with  the  affectionate 
clingingness  of  her  own  nature  she  threw  again,  as 
it  were,  the  arms  of  her  love  around  her  and 
revealed  to  her  the  inmost  secret  of  her  soul— her 
love  for  Stanley  Wynne ;  her  engagement  to  him, 
by  the  consent  of  her  grandfather,  and  the  fear 
of  her  uncle,  that  abode  in  her  heart  even  now, 
with  regard  to  her  lover.  Then  going  back  to  the 
old  times  of  their  friendship,  she  told  her  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  surrounded  her;  the 
disenchanting  effect  of  his  cold,  critical  judgment ; 
and  even  the  painfulness  of  the  day  when  they 
parted.  Nesta  sympathized  with  her,  but  laughed 
merrily  over  the  past ;  and  when,  in  the  timidity  of 
her  nature,  Anna  besought  of  her,  as  she  had  not 
dared  to  do  when  they  were  last  together,  never 
again  before  him  to  talk  enthusiastically  about  the 
awen  or  anything  else,  especially  if  it  were  Welsh, 
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Nesta  was  quite  indignant,  and  seemed  ready,  tliere 
and  then,  to  defend  the  awen  and  everything  else 
that  was  national,  till  poor  Anna,  confounded  and 
silenced,  looked  very  unhappy,  and  thought  within 
her  heart  that  it  would  have  been  better,  after  all, 
that  she  and  Nesta  had  not  been  friends  again. 

^^Now  don't  make  yourself  miserable,  my  dar- 
ling,^* said  Nesta,  seeing  the  effect  of  her  words, 
''  I  will  never  say  or  do  anything  to  commit  you  or 
make  you  unhappy ;  but  neither  can  I  be  a  traitor 
to  my  dear  old  country.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I 
am  sure, — Dr  Wynne  will  be  on  my  side,  for  from 
what  you  tell  me,  he  is  a  true  son  of  the  Cymri. 
He,  brought  up  amongst  the  Percelli  mountains, 
cannot  be  otherwise,  and  he  and  I  together,  if  not  I 
inyself,  will  make  your  uncle  a  convert  to  our 
opinions. ^^ 

^^  Oh  I  hope  so  ! ''  said  Anna. 

"  He  really  is  greatly  improved,"  continued  her 
friend ;  ^^  you  don't  know  how  agreeable  he  made 
himself  that  evening  at  Festiniog,  and  I  had  the 
greatest  dislike  to  him,  so  indeed  had  we  all.^^ 

"  Yes,  my  uncle  is  very  nice  and  good,"  returned 
Anna,  half  ashamed  of  what  seemed  like  disloyalty 
to  her  own  family;  ^^and  I  must  confess  that  he 
seems  improved.  He  is  more  gentle  and  conciliatory, 
but  still  there  is  something  of  the  old  spirit  in  him, 
and  someway,  happy  as  I  am,  and  dearly  as  I  love 
Stanley  Wynne  and  trust  in  him — and  I  have  trusted 
him  very  much, — yet  there  is  down  in  my  heart  such 
a  strange  anxiety  about  his  coming  here  and  my 
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uncle  and  lie  meeting,  as  makes  me  quite  wretclied. 
I  know  tliat  they  will  not  like  eacli  other  !  " 

^''And  what  will  it  matter/^  exclaimed  Nesta, 
"  whether  they  like  each  other  or  not  ?  If  you  and 
Mr  Rutherford  like  him  that  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary." 

"  So  I  say  to  myself/'  returned  Anna,  "  but 
then,  you  know,  Uncle  Godfrey  is  so  unlike  any- 
body else.  He  seems  to  see  through  people  so  ! 
It  weighs  upon  me  like  a  dreadful  foreboding,  like 
what  the  Germans  call  an  Alinung.  Have  you  a 
word  in  Welsh  for  that  terrible  presentiment  of 
evil  ?  '' 

"It  is  the  TijUath;'  returned  Nesta.  "Of 
course  we  have  it !  It  is  the  prophetic  spirit  which 
foreknows  the  coming  evil.-''  But  she  laughed  at 
her  friend,  and  said  it  was  only  her  love  for  the 
one  man  and  her  fear  of  the  other  warring  in  her 
heart  which  made  her  so  anxious.  Let  them  once 
meet  and  all  would  be  right. 

Under  Nesta's  cheerful  augury  Anna  could  not 
remain  gloomy,  and  the  hours  having  rolled  on  un- 
consciously, Nesta  remained  to  dinner,  a  gladly 
invited  guest  even  by  Godfrey. 

The  young  Welsh  girl's  eyes  seemed  to  have 
been  opened  to  many  things  since  she  last  dined  in 
that  room,  and  there  was  no  need  for  the  nervous 
anxiety  on  Anna's  part  with  which  she  saw  her  take 
her  place  amongst  them.  She  neither  ate  with  her 
knife  nor  yet  used  its  point  as  a  salt-spoon,  and  the 
meal  was  singularly  pleasant  and  cheerful  to  them  all. 
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The  afternoon  was  warm_,  and  when  Mr  Rutlier- 
ford  had  enjoyed  his  nap  and  walked  into  the 
garden  he  found  the  two  girls  and  Godfrey  seated 
on  the  grass ;  here  joining  theni_,  he  introduced  the 
subject  of  Anna's  maid. 

^'' I  want  a  maid/'  said  Anna_,  ^''who  knows  every- 
body about  here^  and  who  has  been  brought  up  in 
this  beautiful  country _,  for  that  would  be  like  a  bond 
between  us.  She  must  speak  English^  because  I 
cannot  speak  Welsh;  she  must  be  very  clever  at 
her  needle^  because  I  am  not ;  and  very  good-tem- 
pered and  kindj  because  it  would  make  me  miserable 
to  have  anybody  about  me  who  was  not  so ;  and 
very  trustworthy^  because  I  should  leave  all  my 
things  in  her  care  :  and  I  should  be  very  kind  to 
her_,  and  if  she  lived  long  with  me  I  should  become 
very  fond  of  her ;  so  you  see  I  want  a  great  deal_, — 
but  then  grandpapa  will  give  her  good  wages.^^ 

Nesta  thought  for  some  little  time^  and  then  said 
that  she  believed  she  knew  exactly  the  young 
woman  that  would  suit  her. 

^^  Does  she  live  at  Dol-y-maenan  ?  ^'  asked  Anna. 

^^  She  lives  at  Bangor/^  returned  she.  ^^  Her 
name  is  Owen,  the  daughter  of  Jane  Owen,  a  very 
good  woman  who  keeps  a  shop,  and  whom  my  father 
has  known  many  years.  We  buy  all  our  groceries 
and  such  things  from  her,  and  she  has  our  bacon 
and  hams.  My  father  often  dines  at  her  house  on 
market-days  because  it  is  so  much  quieter  there  than 
at  the  public-house.  But  before  I  come  to  the 
reason  why  young  Jane  wishes  to  go  into  serviee 
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I  must  mentioii  sometliing  else.  My  father  some 
years  ago  became  executor  for  an  old  man  wlio  lived 
up  on  tlie  Mils  beliind  Dol-y-maenan — " 

''  Old  Simeon  Huglies  of  Fridd-bach,,  you 
mean  ?  ""  suo-ppested  Mr  Eutherford. 

"  Yes/'  returned  she.  ^'  My  father  was  left 
guardian  to  his  children  and  persuaded  Jane  Owen 
to  take  the  daughter  as  her  servant.  We  used  to 
know  her  very  well  when  we  were  children,  for  her 
father  was  the  parish  clerk,  and  my  father  and  he 
were  always  very  good  friends.  She  is  a  good,  indus- 
trious girl,  and  has  lived  with  Jane  Owen  ever  since 
her  father's  death.  But  now  comes  the  romantic 
part  of  the  story  and  the  cause  of  my  interest  in 
young  Jane.  Ever  since  the  Menai  Bridge  has  been 
in  progress,  Mrs  Owen  has  had  an  English  lodger, 
an  overseer  of  the  works,  a  superior  young  man,  I 
believe,  of  the  name  of  Swinburn.  He  is  very  good- 
looking — for  being  so  much  at  Bangor,  and  fre- 
quently going  to  the  shop,  I  have  seen  him — and  very 
steady,  and  getting  on  wonderfully  they  say,  for  he 
is  a  great  favourite  of  Mr  Telford^s.  It  was  always 
thought  that  he  had  a  liking  for  young  Jane,  and 
I  fancy  she  liked  him,  but  now,  all  at  once,  when  he 
has  got  some  great  offer  of  work  abroad,  it  comes 
out  that  he  was  all  the  time  in  love  with  Laura 
Hughes.  The  Owens  are  naturally  not  at  all  pleased 
about  it,  and  it  may  be,  after  all,  it  is  only  because 
he  fancies  she  has  some  money ;  but  she  will  not 
have  a  penny.  Everybody  supposed  her  father  was 
a  very  well-to-do   man,    and   especially   after   the 
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winning  of  the  trial  last  year  it  was  said  that  she 
and  her  brother  would  come  into  all  the  Caergwyn 
property  when  he  was  of  age,  but  that  is  a  great 
mistake." 

''  So  your  father  has  told  me/'  remarked  Mr 
Rutherford. 

^''Yes/'  said  Nesta,  '"''it  has  been,  I  know,  a 
great  cause  of  anxiety  to  him.  But  all  the  money 
that  old  Hughes  required  for  his  purchases  was  ad- 
vanced by  my  father,  who  was  such  a  good  friend  to 
him  !  However,  Laura,  I  suppose,  is  now  going  to 
marry  Swinburn  and  go  out  of  the  country  with  him. 
It's  a  good  thing  for  her,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  for  her 
sake,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  very  sorry  for  young 
Jane  Owen.  She  spoke  to  my  father  on  Friday  about 
taking  a  place,  and  asked  him  to  write  to  a  Mrs  Jones 
whom  he  knows,  and  who  lives  as  companion,  rather 
than  waiting-woman,  with  the  Miss  Gloddaeths  of 
Mostyn,  and  inquire  whether  any  of  those  ladies' 
friends  want  a  maid.  And  by  the  by,  this  Mrs 
Jones  is  a  capital  character  !  She  has  taught  all 
the  poor  in  their  neighbourhood,  instead  of  sapng 
good  morning,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  her  ladies, 
to  say  "  God  bless  you  ! "  And  she  has  made  her  own 
grave-clothes;  and  her  coffin  and  tombstone  are 
ready,  so  that  when  she  dies  nobody  need  have 
much  trouble  about  her.  But  this  is  a  little  episode ; 
now  again  for  young  Jane.  She  is  a  good  dress- 
maker, and  has  often  worked  for  us ;  she  is  well- 
educated,  and  speaks  English,  and  is  honest  and 
kind-hearted.       She   is   not   as    pretty    as    Laura 
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Hughes,  but  on  that  account  is  better  as  a  servant ; 
and  I  dare  say  after  this  disappointment  will  not  be 
wanting  to  get  married.  In  short,,  Anna,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  find  her  as  good  a  mistress  as  your- 
self/' 

All  were  interested  in  the  story,  and  Nesta  was 
commisioned  to  negotiate  the  business  in  Anna's 
name. 

When  Nesta  returned  in  the  evening  Anna  and 
Godfrey  accompanied  her  for  some  distance  over 
the  hills. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 


The  news  whicli  Nesta  lias  told  from  the  little 
Bangor  shop  naturally  takes  us  thither. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  after 
the  decision  of  the  trial  but  that  the  Caergwyn  pro- 
perty was  really  valuable;  and  spite  of  the  mort- 
gage or  any  possible  debts  which  Simeon  Hughes 
might  have  contracted,  that  it  would  be  a  considerable 
inheritance  for  Evan  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- one. 
Richard  Rowlands  and  John  Swinburn  talked  these 
things  over  together,  and  came  so  decidedly  to  this 
opinion  that  the  lad  was  allowed  to  build  castles  in 
the  air  unmolested,  nay,  I  am  afraid  that  both  John 
and  Richard  sometimes  helped  him  even  to  build 
them. 

In  another  twelvemonths,  too,  he  would  be  four- 
teen, and  Swinburn,  with  his  English  forethought  and 
prudence,  was  constantly  suggesting  first  one  occu- 
pation and  then  another,  by  which  as  a  man  he  might 
''  get  on  famously,^^  and  have  his  property  as  a  great 
sheet-anchor  to  turn  back  upon  at  any  time ;  or,  in 
case  he  would  like  to  farm  his  own  land  when  he 
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•came  of  age,  that  lie  should  go  to  some  good  prac- 
tical English,  farmer  and  study  agriculture  and  the 
management  of  farming  stock,  and  come  back  and  get 
rich  at  Caergwyn  as  Grono  Vaughan  was  now  doing. 
But,  to  John^s  vexation,  lanto  as  he  grew  older 
seemed  to  develope  less  and  less  of  ambition.  He 
was  greatly  provoked  with  him. 

"  Quick  in  his  feelings  he  may  be,  like  all  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,'^  John  said,  "but  he  is  slow 
and  unenterprising,  and  will  not  have  the  energy  to 
manage  his  property,  if  it  ever  comes  to  him  !  And 
perhaps  the  best  that  could  happen  to  him  would  be 
that  it  never  did,  because  then  he  must  depend  upon 
his  own  talents.''^ 

It  was  no  use  John's  talking.  There  was  nothing 
beyond  the  home  at  Mawn-ddu  and  working  at  the 
quarry  with  Richard,  and  in  an  evening  playing  with 
and  amusing  his  "  Cadi-fychan,-''  the  little  Cathe- 
rine now  nearly  four  years  old,  which  seemed  to  have 
.  any  interest  for  him.  He  wore  the  yellowish  fustian 
suit  and  the  blue- checked  shirt  of  the  quarry  man, 
like  his  prototype  Richard,  and  set  off  with  him  by 
half-past  five  in  the  morning  to  his  work  amongst 
the  yellowish  and  bluish  stone  of  the  mountain  ;  the 
men  and  boys  themselves,  in  their  peculiar  quarry- 
men^s  dress, looking  likeanimated  stone,  so  singularly 
did  the  colouring  of  the  quarried  mountain  repeat  it- 
self in  them.  This  work  and  this  life  had  a  singular 
fascination  for  the  lad,  and  he  had  constructed  on  the 
slope  of  the  gully  below  the  potato-field  of  Mawn- 
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ddu  a  little  tram-way  tliat  ran  down  to  tlie  stream 
wMcli  ruslied  gurgling  tlirougli  tlie  stony  moorlands, 
and  supplied  Mawn-ddu  with  water.  Here  lie 
amused  Ms  Cadi-fyclian  whilst  she  was  yet  a  baby 
by  letting  down  and  dragging  up  again  stones  heavy 
and  light  to  represent  loaded  and  empty  wagons_,  as 
was  done  between  the  quarry  and  the  level  of  the 
shore.  It  was_,  in  the  first  instance,,  a  very  rude  at- 
tempt ;  and,  hke  the  country  sign  under  which  it  was 
necessary  to  have  printed  "  this  means  a  lion/^ 
lanto  informed  Swinburn,  as  he  would  have  done 
any  one  else  who  looked  at  it,  that  it  was  a  tram- way. 
But  as  he  grew  older  and  understood  things  better, 
and,  like  another  Swinburn,had  taken  the  mechanism; 
of  the  works  into  his  brain,  he  constructed,  without 
help  from  any  one,  so  excellent  a  miniature  tram-way 
that  he  could  draw  up  little  buckets  laden  with  water 
if  he  pleased,  and  this  was  an  infinite  enjoyment  to 
himself  and  his  little  Catherine. 

After  this  John  was  satisfied,  for  he  had  great 
faith  in  the  instincts  of  childhood. 

^^  The  lad  is  destined  for  quarry-work,^^  he  said ; 
"  and  I  dare  say,  after  all,  his  fortunes  will  come  out 
of  the  quarry  .^^ 

"  Nevertheless,^^  said  Eowlands,  ^'  there's  a 
year's  rent  of  Caergwyn,  so  his  father  told  me,  to  ap- 
prentice him  out,  and  though  the  lad  is  as  welcome 
as  daylight,  as  welcome  as  if  he  were  my  own 
brother,  to  anything  we  have  or  that  I  can  do  for 
him,  yet  I  shall  demand  it.     If  I  get  it  PU  put  it  in. 
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the  bank  for  him.  If  I  don^t_,  it  will  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  my  mind  to  the  old  cuckoo/^ 

So  far  Evan  and  his  friends. 

Laura  had  been  so  modest  and  unassuming  in 
her  servitude  that  Mrs  Owen  had  not  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  down  her  pride  or  lower  her  ambi- 
tion by  holding  over  her  the  rod  of  her  iindoweried 
condition.  When_,  however,  the  great  trial  was  de- 
cided so  favourably  to  the  Welsh  defendant,  and  the 
universal  opinion  was  that  Evan  must  of  necessity 
come  in  for  '^  all  that  property  '^  when  he  was  of  age, 
Laura,  as  was  very  natural,  held  her  head  rather 
higher,  and  remembered  that  she  had  two  hundred 
guineas  of  her  own  when  she  married,  or  might 
otherwise  require  her  little  fortune,  and  Mrs  Owen, 
though  she  shook  her  head  and  moralized  on  count- 
ing chickens  before  they  were  hatched,  which  was  as 
good  a  fable  in  Welsh  as  in  Enghsh,  thought  as 
everybody  else  did  that  "  now  certainly  there  must 
be  something  coming  to  Simeon  Hughes^s  children.'' 
Still  she  was  a  prudent  woman,  and  had  not  forgot- 
ten Grono's  communication ;  therefore,  as  the  saying 
is,  she  threw  cold  water  on  Laura^s  hopes.  The 
girl  nevertheless  thought  much  about  her  two  hun- 
dred guineas,  which  was  only  natural,  though  pro- 
bably she  might  not  have  thought  so  much  had  not 
that  electric  pressure  of  John  Swinburn^s  hand, 
during  the  trial,  suggested  a  very  thrilling  idea  to 
her  mind  which  wonderfully  altered  her  view  and 
estimate  of  many  things. 

VOL.  II.  18 
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Jolin  Swinburn^  a  good-hearted,,  j^^easant- tem- 
pered^ well-mannered^  and  money-making  young 
man,  liad  a  warm  friend  in  every  woman  under  tlie 
roof  wliiciL  liad  been  Ms  home  for  more  tlian  three 
years.  But  Laura,  though  her  eyes  were  wide  open 
to  all  his  good  qualities,  had  never  thought  of 
him  as  a  husband  for  herself,  till  that  strange  mo- 
ment when  it  flashed  tingling  and  thrilling  through 
her  at  Caernarvon.  How  could  she  have  thought  of 
him  for  herself,  when  for  months  and  months  there 
was  not  a  cranny  in  her  heart  that  poor  Frees 
Vaughan  did  not  fill  ?  and  then,  when  she  was  con- 
scious that  the  anguish  of  that  bitter  loss  was 
passing  away,  that  the  young  life  within  her  was 
growing  over  the  deep,  old  wound,  like  the  bark 
of  the  young  sapling  over  the  initials  that  have 
been  cut  by  the  lover  who  has  died  over  the  sea,  she 
had  a  long  struggle  with  herself,  to  keep  the  pre- 
cious memory  alive,  to  live  over  the  past  so  that  it 
might  not  die  out.  Poor  Laura !  she  was  thus  so 
occupied  with  herself  and  the  fidelity  she  owed  to 
her  lost  love,  to  say  nothing  of  her  own  heart-felt 
grief  for  the  death  of  her  father  and  the  breaking  up 
of  her  old  home,  that,  for  the  first  twelve  months,  at 
least,  she  had  not  much  thought  to  bestow  on  the 
English  lodger,  though  she  liked  him  so  well  from 
the  first  as  to  take  great  pains  to  learn  his  language. 
Besides,  she  and  young  Jane  were  very  good  friends, 
and  to  her  she  had  poured  out  her  hearths  sorrow, 
the  cruel  sorrow  of  her  youth,  and  she  seemed  so 
very  young,  to  Jane,  who  was  the  elder  by  three 
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years,  and  who  liad  wept  sympatliizing  tears  witli 
her,  that  it  would  have  appeared  to  her  treason  to 
entertain  for  a  moment  a  tender  sentiment  towards 
John  Swinburn.  Though  Jane  did  not  reciprocate  the 
confidence,  yet  as  Laura's  eyes  came  to  open  them- 
selves more  to  what  was  going  on  around  her,  she 
soon  began  to  suspect  a  growing  liking  on  the  part 
of  her  friend  for  the  agreeable  Englishman.  She 
had  gone  repeatedly  with  him  and  some  others  to 
hear  Christmas  Evans  preach,  and  she  had  sent 
his  mother  a  silk  house-wife  of  her  own  making, 
supplied  with  needles  and  thread  and  sewing  silks, 
and  a  heart-pincushion  of  scarlet  cloth  to  wear  by 
her  side.  She  was  the  best  scholar  too  that  he  had 
in  English  by  far,  until  Laura  herself  began  in  good 
earnest  to  learn,  and  then  her  progress  was  more 
rapid  than  his  had  been  in  Welsh — but  this  was 
afterwards.  It  was,  in  fact,  tacitly  recognized  in  the 
little  household  that  Jane  was  Swinburn's  especial 
friend,  and  no  one  thought  of  interfering  with  the 
duty  that  she  took  upon  herself  of  knitting  his  new, 
or  mending  his  old,  stockings,  or  looking  after  his 
shirt-buttons,  and  if  ever  he  needed  a  woman  to  con- 
sult with,  which,  strong  as  he  was,  and  apparently  all- 
sufficient  to  himself,  did  sometimes  happen,  it  was 
always  young  Jane  that  was  taken  into  his  counsels. 
Mrs  Owen  had  long  since  come  to  the  belief  that 
Jane's  fortune  was  made,  and  nothing  was  too  much 
that  she  could  do  for  her  son-in-law  elect  as  she 
regarded  John.  Nevertheless,  she  was  a  discreet 
woman,  and  never  let  him  know  this ;  nor  did  she 
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breathe  a  whisper  of  it  to  any  one^  unless  it  miglit  be 
ber  own  daughters;  and  more  especially  was  sbe 
confirmed  in  ber  willing  belief,  as  ever  since  tbe 
young  man  bad  begun  to  speak  Welsb^  be  addressed 
ber  as  mam,  or  mother. 

Whether  John  ever  thought  of  young  Jane  as 
bis  wife  I  cannot  say.  Most  likely,  never  seriously. 
No  doubt_,  however,  he  thought  to  himself,  as  every 
young  man  does,  when  he  is  thrown  familiarly 
amongst  girls  of  his  own  class  and  age,  which  of 
these  would  best  suit  him  for  a  wife  ?  Margaret,  the 
eldest  daughter,  was  out  of  tbe  question,  for  she 
was  attached,  as  John  soon  discovered,  to  a  young 
preacher,  named  Silas  Eichards.  This  young  man, 
however,  being  a  preacher  of  the  new  style,  one  of 
those  who  combed  bis  hair  off  his  forehead,  instead 
of  over  it,  as  was  tbe  orthodox  mode,  was  consider- 
ably under  a  cloud,  and  had  been  so  severely  remon- 
strated with  by  the  preachers  of  that  district,  that  he 
had  gone  right  away,  in  high  dudgeon,  into  South 
Wales.  For  many  months  she  never  heard  from  him, 
which  was  a  great  sorrow  to  poor  Margaret.  Shortly, 
however,  before  the  time  at  which  we  are  arrived,  he 
sent  her  a  magazine,  in  which  was  aportrait  of  himself, 
with  his  hair  turned  off  his  ample  forehead,  and  a  very 
lively  look  in  his  eyes,  accompanied  by  a  memoir,  in 
which  he  was  spoken  of  with  great  respect,  as  a  very 
acceptable  young  minister,  who  was  doing  a  great 
work.  Margaret  thus  being  out  of  the  question,  young 
Jane  had  all  the  field  to  herself,  and  though  nothing 
definite  had  ever  taken  place  between  ber  and  John, 
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lier  motlier  thought^  ^^  all  in  good  time  !  ''  and  strove 
in  every  way  to  fill  a  mother's  place  to  Mm. 

When  young  Jane  saw  Laura  blush  as  her 
eye  met  John's  during  the  trials — that  blush  which 
also  suggested  the  idea  of  love  growing  up  between 
them  in  the  mind  of  Rowlands  as  he  sate  opposite,, — 
she  saw  the  whole  truth ;  and  it  shot  through  her 
heart  like  an  arrow.  She  thought  no  more  of  the 
trials  whether  it  were  going  right  or  wrong;  and 
when  the  applause  of  its  termination  rang  through 
the  courts  she  woke  up  as  from  a  dream.  Every- 
thing seemed  suddenly  to  have  become  very  dark, 
and  as  if  whether  she  lived  or  died  did  not  matter. 

After  the  trial,  however,  much  to  her  surprise, 
things  returned  into  their  usual  course.  John  was 
kind  to  Laura,  but  not  more  so,  apparently,  than 
to  any  one  else ;  he  hurried  ofi",  it  is  true,  morning 
after  morning,  whenever  it  was  wet,  or  she  was 
busy,  to  the  post-office,  to  learn  if  the  anxiously  ex- 
pected news  were  come,  but  so  he  would  have  done 
for  any^one.  Was  he  playing  with  the  feelings  of 
these  two  girls  ?  Laura  also  asked  herself,  whether 
she  had  fancied  that  he  meant  more  than  he  really 
did  ?  And  there  seemed  a  great  blank  in  her  heart 
and  in  her  whole  future  life,  when  she  felt  compelled 
to  fear  that  so  it  was.  Neither  of  the  two  spoke  to 
the  other  of  that  which  was  passing  in  her  own  heart ; 
but  each  set  herself  resolutely  to  learn  the  hard  lesson 
of  self-renunciation,  a  lesson  far  harder  to  learn  than 
English  had  been  to  either  of  them ;  and  hardest  to 
young  Jane,  who  had  nothing,  as  it  were,  wherewith 
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to  replace  the  clierislied  idea.  Laura,  on  Iter  part, 
liad  mucli  to  think  of  in  the  great  joy  and  triumph 
of  the  successful  trial,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
property  which  her  father  left  must,  as  everybody 
said,  be  now  of  great  value. 

But  it  was  a  time  of  agitation  and  change  for 
all  our  friends  here,  and  we  must  not  blame  John 
without  reason,  for  he  had  much  to  occupy  his  mind 
just  now. 

Through  the  whole  time  of  his  superintendence  of 
the  Menai  Bridge  works,  John  Swinburn  had  con- 
ducted himself  so  well  and  had  shown  so  much  know- 
ledge and  forethought,  that  Mr  Telford,  forming  a 
very  high  opinion  of  his  practical  talents,  never  failed 
to  notice  him  when  he  came.  The  Bridge  was  pro- 
gressing rapidly ;  the  first  suspension  chain  would,  it 
was  expected,  be  thrown  across  early  the  following 
year,  and  as  this  would  be  an  era  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  it  was  looked  forward  to  with  great  excitement. 
As  time  went  on,  however,  a  doubt  occurred  to  the 
engineer's  mind  regarding  some  little  point  of  great 
importance,  which  if  not  attended  to  at  the  present, 
moment  might  endanger  the  success  of  the  whole,. 
and  full  of  this  apprehension  he  came  down  suddenly. 
The  same  idea  had  for  some  time  been  agitating- 
John  Swinburn\s  mind,  and  filling  him  with  such 
anxiety  as  almost  sunk  every  thought  concerning 
himself  into  insignificance,  and  now,  overjoyed  to  see 
the  great  head  of  the  works,  he  asked  a  private  in- 
terview, and  modestly  suggested  his  fears.  Telford 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  almost  forgetting  himself 
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for  the  moment,  confessed  that  it  was  the  revelation 
of  this  very  fact,  which  had  suddenly  come  to  him  as 
he  woke  from  a  sound  sleep  only  two  mornings  be- 
fore, that  had  brought  him  post  haste  to  the  Menai. 

"  But  the  difficulty  is  easily  met/^  he  said,  ''  and 
you  have  hit  on  the  right  idea ;  I  came  down  with  it 
myself.  But  remember,  Swinburn  !  not  a  word  is 
to  be  said  on  the  subject  !  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  a  point  of  this  importance  could  have  been 
overlooked  by  me  from  the  beginning." 

The  overseer  knew  what  was  meant. 

Telford  remained  several  days  at  the  Menai  j  but 
not  a  word  more  passed  between  them.  In  fact,  had 
the  great  engineer  intended  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  the  small  one  his  behaviour  could  not  have  been 
different.  John  felt  both  pained  and  angry.  He 
seemed  purposely  to  slight  him  before  his  inferiors, 
as  if  he  wished  both  to  humble  and  mortify  him. 

The  evening,  however,  before  he  left  he  sent  for 
him.  His  manner  now  was  totally  changed.  He 
spoke  to  him  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  him 
the  soundest  advice  with  regard  to  his  future, 
promising  him  his  assistance  in  every  way  possible. 
If  he  had  been  his  father  he  could  not  have  shown 
more  earnest  zeal  in  his  well-being.  He  laid  down 
rules  for  his  future  career,  based  on  his  own  ex- 
perience and  which  no  books  could  teach  him,  and 
so  parted  from  him,  reiterating  his  promise  of  aid 
in  his  advancement. 

Swinburn  was  thus  so  much  absorbed  by  his  own 
affairs  that  he  seemed  to  have  time  neither  to  think 
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of  young  Jane  nor  yet  of  Laura,  and  tilings  were  ap- 
parently falling  into  tlie  usual  course  witli  tlie  women, 
when  again  Telford  was  down  at  tlie  Menai.  Swin- 
burn  was  sent  for  immediately. 

"  Now,  Swinburn,  is  your  time/^  said  be,  '^  for 
making  your  fortune.  Wbat  do  you  say  to  going 
to  Sweden  ? '' 

Sweden  seemed  a  very  long  way  off  in  those  days, 
but  it  was  not  so  far  off  as  Eussia.  ''  Well,  sir,  I 
should  not  mind  going,  if  there^s  any  good  to  come 
out  of  it  j  but  I  should  like  to  see  our  first  sus- 
pension chain  up.^^ 

^' As  to  that,  I  can't  say,^^  said  Telford,  with  a 
frown,  as  if  the  subject  were  unpleasant  to  him,  "  but 
I  make  you  the  offer  of  taking  over  a  band  of  men  to 
work  on  the  Gotha  canal.  You  go  as  overseer  -,  you 
will  have  rank  as  my  representative,  and  can  choose 
your  own  men,  the  best  you  know  here  or  else- 
where. And  a  better  chance  than  that  I  can  never 
give  you.''^ 

John  would  not  have  asked  for  anything  better. 
^^  Yes,  sir,  Pll  go ;  but  do  you  think  I'm  fitted  for  the 
post  ? '' 

''  Fitted  !  be  hanged  !  ^'  was  Telford's  reply, 
'^  you  know  as  much  about  these  things  as  I  did 
when  I  began  !  But  there's  no  use  telling  people  so. 
Of  course,  you'll  go  !  You  would  be  a  fool  if  you 
didn't ;  and  from  the  day  you  leave  England  your 
fortune's  made,  an  enormous  fortune  if  you  mind 
what  you're  about,  and  do  credit  to  my  recommend- 
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ation,  for  all  tlie  north  of  Europe  is  open  to  you. 
Englisli  engineers  are  wanted  in  Russia." 

^'  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  am  very  mucLi  obliged  to 
you  !  "  said  John.  ^*'  It  is  very  little  to  say,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  to  say  more ;  but  I  shall  try  rather 
to  do  credit  to  you,  sir,  and  to  my  country,  than  to 
make  a  great  fortune." 

''  You^l  do  both  !  you^ll  do  both  !  "  said  Telford, 
as  if  impatient,  ^^and  if  I  had  thought  that  you 
wouldn't  have  done  me  credit  I  should  not  have  re- 
commended you.     Now  go  about  your  business." 

John  did  as  he  was  bid,  but  as  to  getting  Sweden 
out  of  his  head  all  that  day  it  was  impossible. 

There  were,  however,  as  yet  a  great  many  things 
connected  with  his  appointment  which  were  perplex- 
ing and  difficult ;  and  though  the  women  at  Jane 
Owen's  thought  he  was  in  a  very  curious  state  of 
mind  between  abstraction  and  excitement,  which 
they  could  none  of  them  understand,  not  a  word 
was  said  in  explanation  by  him,  nor  did  he,  indeed, 
give  the  slightest  hint  of  there  being  anything  un- 
usual under  discussion  till  everything  was  settled 
and  a  formal  engagement  signed.  His  present  en- 
gagement at  the  Menai  was  now  to  end  on  the  last 
day  of  the  following  March,  and  in  May  he  was  to  go 
out,  taking  with  him  fifty  navvies,  masons,  and  other 
workmen  at  fixed  wages,  higher  than  they  would 
have  obtained  in  England,  and  all  expenses  paid. 

"  "Well,  it  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever  knew  !  " 
exclaimed  John,  unable  to  control  his  pleasure,  when 
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lie  and  Telford  liad  botli  signed  the  large  stamped 
covenant  wMcli  bound  him  to  the  King  of  Sweden 
for  the  next  three  years.  '*"  It  is,  upon  my  word  ! 
What  will  my  old  mother  say  ?  " 

^^And  if  I  may  give  you  a  piece  of  advice^"  said 
his  friend^  ^^  don't  encumber  yourself  with  any  other 
woman  but  your  mother  as  long  as  she  lives  !  That's 
what  I've  done." 

*^^I'm  afraid^  sir/'  returned  John^  his  ruddy, 
weather-beaten  countenance  tinted  with  an  additional 
shade  of  red,  ^^  that  I  cannot  take  your  advice  there* 
At  all  events,  there's  a  young  woman  that  I  mean 
to  ask  to  go  with  me.  If  she  won't,  then  I'll  follow 
your  example." 

^^  Well,  that  I  must  leave  to  yourself,"  said  Tel- 
ford, rising,  and  pushed  the  signed  document  towards 
him,  telling  him  to  take  care  of  it. 

There  was  no  need  to  tell  him  that ;  and  John, 
seeing  that  the  great  man  had  now  no  more  to  say 
to  him,  took  up  the  parchment  and  went  out. 

He  had  now  a  great  deal  to  do,  nevertheless  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  Jane  Owen's.  It  was 
market-day,  but  the  throng  of  country  customers 
was  in  the  morning,  and  the  shop  was  quite  empty 
when  he  entered  it  towards  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  still  Mrs  Owen  and  Margaret  were  at  their 
posts  behind  the  counter,  Margaret  winding  tailor's 
thread  into  small  hanks  two  for  a  half-penny,  and 
her  mother  tying  up  pennyworths  of  tobacco.  Laura 
and  young  Jane  were  somewhere  out  of  sight. 
The  kitchen  door  mostly  stood  open  and  was  directly 
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opposite  tlie  sliop  door_,  so  that  any  one  coming  in 
could  see  at  a  glance  wlio  was  in  the  kitchen.  As 
John  saw  no  one^  he  seated  himself  on  the  counter 
near  the  two  women^  and  said  to  old  Jane,  in  Welsh, 
for  she  never  got  on  with  her  English  : 

"  NoWj  mother,  I'll  set  thee  a  riddle  to  guess. 
Where  am  I  going  next  spring  ?  " 

"  'Deed  to  goodness,  my  lad,  how  can  I  tell  ?  ^^ 
said  she  with  a  very  pleasant  smile,  "  may  be  to 
Morocco  ! " 

What  made  her  say  Morocco  nobody  knew,  not] 
even  herself. 

"  Not  quite  to  such  a  hot  place  as  Morocco ; 
guess  again,  mother  !  '' 

^'  Thou'rt  perhaps  going  to  be  married/^  said 
Margaret. 

'^  Well,  perhaps  I  am/'said  he  ;  ^^  but  come,  I'll 
tell  you !  You  know  I  never  have  any  secrets  from 
you,  have  I,  mother  ?    I'm  going  to  Sweden." 

"  Sweden  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs  Owen,  '^  where's 
that  ?    Are  they  Christians  there  ?  " 

''^  Sweden  !  "  re-echoed  Margaret,  'Svhat  for 
goodness  is  going  to  take  thee  to  Sweden  ?  " 

But  before  John  could  answer  them  Laura  looked 
in  and  called  them  to  tea. 

This  wonderful  change  in  John^s  prospects  com- 
pletely bewildered  the  whole  household.  None  of 
them  knew  exactly  where  Sweden  lay  till  John 
showed  them  in  his  little  Atlas ;  and  then,  as  he  also 
was  possessed  of  a  Gazetteer,  he  read  them  an  ac- 
count of  the  country,  but  none  of  them,  I  fear,  were 
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mucli  benefited  by  bis  information,  for  so  confounded 
were  tbey  by  the  strangeness  of  the  news_,  tbat  tbey 
could  not  attend  to  wbat  be  read. 

Sunday  came  witb  its  cbapel-going,  morning  and 
afternoon.  But  neitber  Jobn  nor  Laura  were  at  tbe 
latter  service,  tbougb  tbey  set  out  witb  tbe  rest ;  tbey 
disappeared ;  and  be  wbo  bad  taken  upon  bimself 
to  be  very  despotic  just  tben,  drew  ber  along  witb 
bim_,  and  tbey  at  once  began  to  talk  of  bis  new  pro- 
spects, wbicb,  tbougb  it  was  tbe  sabbatb,  a  day  rigidly 
observed  at  Mrs  Owen's,  bad  been  talked  of  amongst 
tbem,  almost  to  tbe  exclusion  of  every  otber  subject. 

Jobn  again  began  speaking  of  bis  last  interview 
witb  Mr  Telford,  and  bow,  forgetting  bimself,  be 
bad  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "Wbat  will  my  old 
motber  say !  '^  and  tben  bow  tbe  great  man  bad 
advised  bim  to  imitate  bis  example,  and  let  bis 
motber  be  tbe  only  woman  be  troubled  bimself  witb. 

"  And  wbat  did  you  say  ?  ^'  asked  sbe,  feeling 
tbat  every  word  dropped  on  tbat  important  occasion 
was  interesting. 

"  I  said,''  returned  Jobn,  "  tbat  I  could  not  take 
bis  advice  in  tbat  respect,  because  tbere  was  a  young 
woman  tbat  I  intended  to  ask  to  go  witb  me  to 
Sweden  as  my  wife." 

Tbat  old  electric  tbrill  of  tbe  court-bouse  again 
went  tbrougb  Laura.  Sbe  knew  wbo  be  meant,  but 
wbetber  sbe  were  on  eartb  or  in  beaven  sbe  could 
not  tell.  It  was  a  moment  of  sucb  superlative  bap- 
piness  tbat  it  seemed  to  annibilate  every  sense  of 
being;  yet  tbe  next  moment  sbe  tbougbt  of  young 
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Jane  with  tender  compassion,  and  felt  as  if  it  were 
a  sin  to  be  so  happy.  But  all  this  was  in  a  moment, 
for  there  was  no  time  for  thinking.  John  had  both 
her  hands  in  his,  and  was  looking  into  her  face  with 
such  a  grave  expression  as  she  had  never  seen  in  it 
before,  and  which  almost  frightened  her. 

'^  You  are  that  young  woman,  Laura,^^  he  said. 
"  "Will  you  leave  your  country  and  go  with  me,  as 
my  wife,  into  Sweden,  and  perhaps  even  to  worse 
countries  ?  '' 

What  could  Laura  say  ?  She  looked  up  with 
those  wonderful  Welsh  eyes  of  hers,  and  said,  in  her 
emphatic  Welsh,  "  Yes,  indeed  I  will !  And  oh,  I 
hope  poor  father  knows  how  happy  I  am  at  this 
minute !  ^' 

She  never  thought  of  Frees  Vaughan,  never 
once  !  John  Swinburn  was  such  a  large  idea  to  take 
into  her  heart,  that  it  occupied  it  all.  She  could 
only  think  of  her  great  happiness  and  her  dead 
father.  Then  whilst  John  was  running  on  in  a 
harum-scarum  sort  of  way  about  their  wedding,  and 
his  old  mother,  and  his  fifty  picked  men,  and  their 
voyage  to  Sweden,  and  their  life  there,  and  the 
wonderful  amount  of  money  that  he  should  make, 
Laura  thought  of  young  Jane  Owen  with  more  com- 
passionate tenderness  than  ever,  and  wondered  what 
her  mother  would  say,  and  whether  she  would  be 
very  angry. 

Old  Jane  Owen  was  very  angry,  though  she  was 
too  proud  to  sa}^  anything,  and  young  Jane  was  so 
silent,  and  Margaret  looked  so  cold  and  distant,  that 
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Laura,  spite  of  her  great  happiness,  could  not  help 
feeling  very  uncomfortable.  Mrs  Owen  had  already- 
told  John,  in  a  very  reproachful  tone,  that  same  Sunday 
evening, — for  the  truth  came  out  at  tea — in  the  shop 
where  they  could  be  by  themselves,  and  she  invited 
him  for  a  little  talk, — that  Laura  had  no  money — not 
a  penny.  She  knew,  she  said,  that  men  thought  a 
great  deal  about  money,  as  well  as  about  pretty 
faces,  but  Laura  had  nothing.  Her  father  had  got 
rid  of  his  money  and  mortgaged  his  land  in  a  very 
queer  way,  and  left  nothing  behind  him  but  cumbers 
and  cares  for  his  executor. 

John  laughed,  and  said  he  never  thought  of 
having  any  money  with  Laura. 

''  All  the  better,  John,  all  the  better  !  ^^  said  she, 
still  grave  and  offended,  ^^  then  there'll  be  no  disap- 
pointment !  '^ 

Young  Jane  behaved  much  better  than  either  her 
mother  or  Margaret.  Apparently  she  was  just  the 
same  both  to  John  and  Laura  as  ever.  But  the  next 
market-day  when  Grono  Yaughan  came  to  the  shop 
and  then  stayed  dinner,  she  asked  him  to  write 
for  her  to  Mrs  Jones  of  Mostyn,  as  Nesta  mentioned, 
and  her  mother  and  sister  seemed  reconciled  to  the 
idea ;  and  being  really  good  women,  the  little  perse- 
cution against  Laura  ceased  gradually,  and  before  a 
week  was  over,  old  Jane  was  quite  friendly  with  her, 
and  said,  speaking  of  her  engagement, — 

"  Laura-fach,  thou  hast  drawn  a  first-rate  prize  in 
the  matrimonial  lottery.  Thou  art  a  lucky  lass,  that 
thou  art !  '^  and  as  she  looked  at  the  beaming  coun- 
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tenance  of  tlie  poor^  fatherless,  liard-working  girl, 
she  thought  to  herself,  with  a  sigh,  ^'  She^s  a  great 
deal  prettier  than  our  Jane,  there's  no  denying  that  ; 
and  all  men  are  so  taken  with  a  pretty  face !  ^' 

Laura,  restored  to  the  countenance  of  her  friends, 
and  knowing  that  her  happiness  and  good  fortune 
was  in  some  degree  their  loss,  was  conscious  of  a 
something  like  self- disapprobation,  and  knew  not 
how  to  be  sufficiently  grateful.  Her  service  now  was 
indeed  that  of  the  heart ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
could  not  do  enough  for  them. 

At  length  she  opened  her  heart  to  Mrs  Owen,  and 
asked,  ^^  ought  she  not  to  look  after  her  money  ?  " 
Her  father  had  left  her  some,  as  everybody  knew ; 
he  told  Richard  Rowlands  and  Jones  Griffiths  that 
it  was  two  hundred  guineas,  and  she  understood 
that  if  she  married  she  was  to  have  it ;  ^'  and  I  should 
be  so  glad  to  have  it  for  John,"  she  said,  blushing. 

Mrs  Owen  related  to  her,  in  the  kindest  manner 
she  could,  what  Grono  Vaughan  had  told  her,  soon 
after  her  father's  death.  ^'  There  won't  be  a  penny 
for  thee,my  lass,'^  said  she,  ^^if  alPstrue  that  he  says." 

"Oh,  Mrs  Owen,  you  don^t  believe  it !  "  exclaimed 
Laura.  "  Let  me  go  and  speak  to  him  myself.  Why, 
he  has  oceans  of  money,  and  see  how  the  girls  dress  ! 
What  can  he  want  with  father^  s  money  !  '^ 

Mrs  Owen  said  she  might  go.  She  would  give 
her  two  or  three  days^  holiday  to  see  her  friends  at 
Dol-y-maenan  and  Mawn-ddu ;  then  she  could  hear 
what  Grono  had  to  say,  and  talk  with  Rowlands 
Mawn-ddu. 
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Laura  had  already  mentioned  Iter  little  fortune 
to  John^  and  lie  liad  seemed  well  content.  But  lie 
too  had  some  doubts  whether  she  would  extort  it 
from  the  hands  of  her  guardian,  knowing  what  was 
Richard  Rowlands^  opinion  of  him.  Nevertheless, 
he  thought  Laura  was  right  in  demanding  it,  and 
offered  to  go  with  her.  But  she  preferred  going 
alone. 

^^  I  have  never  been  even  to  Dol-y-maenan,"  she 
said,  ^'  since  father's  death.  I  should  rather  go  by 
myself.  I  shall  go  round  by  Fridd-bach,  and  so  on 
to  Mawn-ddu,  and  you  can  meet  me  there  if  you 
like.  If  I  don^t  get  on  well  with  Mr  Yaughan,  we^U 
talk  it  over  with  Richard  Rowlands,  and  hear  what 
he  says.^' 

Laura  in  the  joy  of  being  able,  as  she  thought, 
to  come  a  well-dowered  bride  to  her  husband,  told 
him  not  only  of  the  money  but  the  furniture. 

'^ And  it  is  such  beautiful  furniture,^'  she  said: 
'^  it^s  worth  a  great  deal  of  money  Fve  heard,  and 
you  would  not  be  ashamed  of  it  anywhere.  I  don't 
know  what  sort  of  furniture  they  have  in  Sweden, 
but  they  can^t  have  anything  better  than  this,  and  it 
would  save  your  buying.^' 

John  smiled,  and  said  something  about  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage  so  far. 

Laura  had  not  given  that  a  thought,  and  there- 
fore it  was  decided  that  the  furniture  should  remain 
where  it  was  till  their  return  to  England,  in  three  or 
four  years  perhaps,  and  had  a  house  of  their  own. 

^^  But  I  must  see  that  it  is  well  kept,^'  said  Laura, 
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"  and  if  they  don^t  set  good  store  by  it,  Jolin,  we'll 
send  it  down  to  your  mother.  Slie  would  keep  it 
for  us_,  wouldn^t  she  ?  " 

John,  who,  of  course,  did  not  know  the  value 
of  this  fine  old  furniture,  smiled  to  himself  at  the 
poor  girl's  earnestness  and  anxiety  about  her  "  few 
poor  goods,"  as  he  thought  them,  and  said,  "  They 
are  better,  my  cliild,  where  they  are.  We  won't 
trouble  my  old  mother  with  the  care  of  them." 

Laura  was  disappointed,  but  she  said  no  more, 
at  least  for  that  time. 
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